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ADVISORY PLANNING BOARD 


The appointment of the Advisory Planning Board was announced in a Presfi 
Communique dated the 26th October 1946. 

Its composition was as follows :— 

Chairman : Mr. K. C. Neogy. 

Members : Prof. Meghnad Saha. 

Nawab Ali Nawaz Jung. 

Mr. Gaganvihaii L. Mehta. 

Dr. Zakir Hussain. 

Mr. Shuaib Qureshi, Home Minister, Bhopal. 

Prof. K. T. Shah. 

Sir Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar, Director, Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 

Dr. Nazir Ahmad, Member, Tariff Board. 

Mr. H. K. Kirpalani, Industrial Adviser, Industries and Supplies 
Department. 

Mr. S-. A. Venkataraman, Director-General, Industries and Supplies. 

Mr. V. Narahari Rao, Finance Secretary. 

Sir Pheroze Kharegat, Agriculture Secretary. 

' Mr. E. P. Moon, Secretary, Development Board. 

Its terms of reference were— 

(a) To review the planning that has already been done by Government, 

tbe work of the National Planning Committee, and other plans and 
proposals foi planning, 

(b) To make recommendations in the light of this review for the co-ordina¬ 

tion and improvement oi planning, 

(c) To make recommendations as regards objectives and priorities, 

(d) To make recommendations regarding the future machinery of planning. 

It was stated that the Board was expected to submit its report within two 
months. 

The Board started work on the 4th November, 1946, and after three meetings 
appointed five Sub-Committees to consider (i) the future machinery of planning, 
(ii) the financial aspect of planning, (iii) plans for the development of Agriculture, 
(iv) plans for the development of Industry, (v) River development and Electric 
Power Projects (Hydro and Thermal). 

The Board resumed its sittings on the 6th December and held a series of meetings 
until the. 18th December to consider the reports of the various Sub-Committees 
and to draw up its own final report. We now have the honour to submit this report. 

One of the Members of the Board, Dr. Nazir Ahmad, was not able to attend 
any of the meetings owing to engagements in Bombay, and another member, Nawab 
Ali Nawaz Jung, who attended the initial meetings, could not attend the meetings 
of the Sub-Committees and subsequent meetings of the Board owing to ill health. 
Prof. Meghnad Saha attended tbe meetings of the Sub-Committee on the future 
machinery of planning but did not find it possible to attend any of the meetings 
of the Board. 



PART I 


Review of the Planning work that has already been done by Government, the work 
of the National Planning Committee and other Plans and proposals for planning. 


1. We were fortunate ;n having before us a comprehensive note prepared by 
Professor K. T. Shah on the work of the National Planning Committee. The reports 
of such of its Sub-Committees as have completed their work were also placed at 
our disposal. We would like to express the hope that the full report of the National 
Planning Committee and the reports of its various Sub-Committees, which contain 
much valuable material, will be made available to the public at an early date. 

2. We have also taken note of various other Plans and proposals for planning, 
e.g., the Bombay Plan, the People’s Plan, the Gandhian Plan, Reconstruction in 
Post-war India by Sir M. Visveswarayya. 

3. As regards the Planning that has already been done by Government there 
exists a good deal of printed literature which was available to us. We were also 
supplied with summaries of the Provincial Plans, of the Plans of the various Depart¬ 
ments of the Central Government, of the reports of those Industrial Panels 
which have completed their work* and of the Plans drawn up for certain other 
industries lor which no Panels were appointed- All the. e cumnvtries together with 
Professor Shah’s note on the work of the National Planning Committee are appended 
to this report (Appendices I and II). 

4. In addition wo wore furnished with : 

(i) a brief review of the plans of some of the major States, 

(ii) a note on schemes for industrial training and technical education, 

(iii) a note on tho plans of the Railways for accelerating the movement of 

coal from the coalfields, 

(iv) memoranda propared by the Transport Department on (a) Road Deve¬ 

lopment, (b) Road Transport, (c) Port Development, and (d) Irknd 
Waterways Transport in North-Esst India, 

(v) notes prepared by Mr. N. D. Gulhati, Secretary of the Central Board of 

Irrigation, by Mr. S. C. Majumdar of the Central Watorways, Irriga¬ 
tion and Navigation Commission, and by Messrs. H. M. Mathews and 
W. L. Voorduin of the Central Technical Power Board, in answer to 
questionnaires drawn up by the Board, 

(vi) a copy of the “Resources Budget” prepared by the Secretary, Deve¬ 

lopment Board which is appended to the Report (Appendix III). 

We also had the advantage of personal discussions with Messrs. Mathews and 
Voorduin of the Central Technical Power Board, with Rai Bahadur A. N. Khosla, 
Chairman, Central Waterways, Irrigation and Navigation Co mmi ssion, Dr. D. N. 
Wadia, Mineral Adviser and with Mr. B. K.’Gokhale, Secretary, Works, Minos and 
Power Department. 

5. We desire to acknowledge the assistance which we have received from these 
and from other officers of Government. 

We would be failing in our duty if we were not to make a specific acknowledg¬ 
ment of the valuable help which we received from our colleagues, Professor Shah 
and Mr. Moon. 


* Beports have not yet been drafted by the Panels dealing with Iron and Steel (Minor)* 
Prime Movers, Automobiles and Tractors, Ship-building and Marine Engineering, Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment, Industrial Plant and Machinery (Heavy), Machine Tools, Light 
Engineering Industries and Scientific instruments. 
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PART n 


Seccmmendaticns as regards objectives and priorities. 

6. We think that it will be convenient to say something about objectives and 
priorities before proceeding to make suggestions for the co-ordination and improve¬ 
ment of planning. * 

7. The general objectives of planning have already been outlined in paragraph 
IV of Part I of the Government of India’s Second Report on Reconstruction Plan¬ 
ning. Broadly speaking, the objectives are to raise the general standard of living 
of the people as a whole and to onsure useful employment for all. The attainment 
of these objectives requires that the resources of the country should bo developed 
to the maximum extent possible and that the wealth produced should be distri¬ 
buted in an equitable manner. It also requires a cortain degree of “rogionalisation” 
i.e. a dispersal of industrial and other economic activity, so that, so far as physical 
conditions permit, each distinct region of the country may dovelop a balanced 
economy. 

Such development would ipso facto make the country better prepared for 
defence, and this may be regarded as a subsidiary objective- of planning. 

8. It has been suggested that national self-sufficioncy should be regarded as 
the objective of planning. It should certainly be aimed at in certain spheres, e g. 
in the production of essential foods; but we find some difficulty in accepting it 
unresorvecUy as the objective of planning, as no country can be absolutely self- 
sufficient. 

9. There is a natural desire that the general objective of raising the standard 
of living should be given more definite and concrete shape. The National Planning 
Committee suggested certain norms, to which the various ingredients ma) ing up 
the standard of living should be raised, so that tl e cumulative effect would be to 
raise that standard to three times its present level. The authors of the Bombay 
Plan suggested that we should aim at doubling the present per capita income within 
a period of 15 years, and they proposed that this should be achieved by framing plans 
to double the net output of agriculture and to raise that of industry to approximately 
five times its present level. It must be frankly recognised that we do not at present 
possess in India either sufficient knowledge and statistical information or sufficiently 
extensive control over economic activity to be able either to frame or to execute 
plans whose combined and cumulative effect will be to increase per capita income 
by a pre-determined amount. Nevertheless broad objectives stated in quanti¬ 
tative terms, as by the National Planning Committee and in the Bombay Plan, 
have a definite value whose direct practical significance will increase as knowledge 
and statistics improve. 

10. Moreover, even as it is, we can and should set ourselves specific targets 
lor individual industries, for certain branches of agriculture, and for the development 
of shipping and of rail, road and other forn s of communication. Various proposals 
for such targets have already been made and on these we comment in later sections 
of this report. V e can also broadly estimate tl e adequacy of the total ii creases 
in electric power and irrigation w hich will rr suit fre m the power and river develop¬ 
ment projects at present under consideration. To these also we refer later in this 
report. In the field of Education and Public Health, the reports of the Sargent and 
Bhore Committees have provided long-range objectives with reference to which 
most Provincial Governments and some States have framed or are framing definite, 
though more limited, targets of their own. We are not in a position to pronounce 
judgment on these Provincial targets, but we would emphasise the importance of 
seeing that advance proceeds at a more or less even pace in all parts of the country. 

11. As regards priorities, there is not, in our opinion, very much new to be said. 
It is agreed that there has to be a simultaneous advance in all important fields,, 
and though at different times there may have to be greater concentration on some 
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rather than others and in all of them the emphasis in the initial stages must be on 
increased production, there can be no question of exclusive preference. Thus the 
development of both Agriculture and Industry, the extension of Irrigation, the 
increase of Electric Pou er and of the production of Coal, the improvement of Com¬ 
munications, and the raising of the level of Education, Publio Health and Sooial 
Security must all claim a share of our energies and resources. All of these, it may 
be noted, require in a greater or less degree an inorease in the supply of trained 
personnel and for the present this may be regarded as Priority No. 1. 

12. As regards priorities within these various fields, we offer some remarks 
under the appropriate heads in Part III. We would like, however, to emphasise 
that in addition to fixing priorities it is essential to ensure that, so far as may be, 
these priorities are actually observed. In practice, no doubt, priorities are to a 
large extent determined for us automatically by factors over which we have no 
control; but it is possible in certain matters to provide for the due observance of our 
own chosen priorities e.g., in the allocation of materials which are in short supply. 
We are not satisfied that there exists at present any adequate machinery for en¬ 
suring that this is done. We consider that a Priorities Board ought to be set up 
immediately to make allocations of certain basic resources in the light of the develop¬ 
ment plans of the country as a whole. We recomhlend that if a Planning Commission 
as proposed by us is appointed (vide Part IV) it should discharge the functions of 
a Priorities Board in addition to its other duties*. 

PABT III 

Recommendations for the co-ordination and improvement of planning. 

13. In Part IV of this report we put forward certain proposals for the future 
machinery of planning. These proposals really constitute our main recommenda¬ 
tions for the general co-ordination and improvement of planning. In this Part, 
therefore, we shall simply review and make suggestions for the improvement of 
some of the individual branches of planning. We would like, however, firBt to refer 
to the “bottlenecks”, due to lack of money, lack of capital equipment and raw 
materials, and lack of trained personnel, which may slow down the execution of 
development plans. 

Finance 

14. During the next five years the provision of funds for development is not 
likely to present such difficulties as shortages of capital equipment and trained per¬ 
sonnel. We believe that, broadly speaking, what is physically possible is likely 
to be financially possible, provided that the machinery of finance is wisely handl- 
,d. There are, however, two general principles to be borne in mind :— 

(1) The first is that Central and Provincial Governments must regard de¬ 

velopment as a matter requiring a joint effort in a co-operative spirit 
and must agree on a common policy of developing their financial 
resources to the utmost possible extent. The independent pursuit by 
various Governments of policies involving substantial loss of revenue, 
before alternative sources of revenue have been developed, can only 
retard progress. 

(2) The second is that in the earlier years of development efforts must be 

concentrated on building up national wealth. It follows that mea¬ 
sures which will increase the income and taxable capacity of the 
people must be given high priority so as to enable measures of social 
amelioration, which are also to be initiated at once, to-be pursued 
still more vigorously later on. 

* Some members of the Board consider that the Planning Commission should not itself ' 
make the allocations, but should confine itself to making recommendations in regard thereto, i 




15. At the time when the existing plans, Central and Provincial, were drawn 
up, a rough and provisional assumption was made that during the first post-war 
quinquennium the Central Government would be able to make about Its. 1,000 
crores available for development. We consider that planning should continue to 
proceed on this assumption and that Government should make up their mind to 
take all the steps that may be necessary to ensure that this sum, if it is actually re¬ 
quired for development schemes which are in accord with the general principle sta¬ 
ted in paragraph 14(2), is in fact forthcoming. This may mean any or all of the 
following three things :— 

{ i ) Increased taxation. 

(ii) Increased borrowing. 

(Hi) The creation of additional money. 

16. It is not possible for us to lay down in what proportion ' these different 
expedients should be adopted. We are however of opinion that the third method 
must be regarded as a last resort. It will lead to disaster unless associated with 
the strictest discipline and a variety of controls over the economic life of the coun¬ 
try ; and there will have to be a clear understanding that the created money should 
be used only for really productive purposes which indisputably add to the national 
wealth. 

17. In regard to taxation—a term which is used in its widest sense and would 
inolude profits from State commercial undertakings.—we are agreed that it must 
be progressive and employed as one of the principal instruments for securing as 
equitable a distribution of wealth as possible. This is indeed the chief means 
whereby in the existing economic conditions planned distribution as distinct from 
planned production of wealth is possible. We have in mind death duties and 
imitation of dividends as instances of measures which might be appropriate for 
securing the end in view. 

We feel that some parts of our taxation system are antiquated and insuffici¬ 
ently responsive to increases in wealth. The land revenue system, and particularly 
the permanent settlement, is a conspicuous example. It is in our opinion most 
important to abolish the permanent settlement as quickly as possible and in any 
case before great increases take place in the value of land owing to new irrigation 
and electrical projects. We hope that the entire taxation structure will shortly 
be reviewed by a Taxation Enquiry Committee, the appointment of which was an¬ 
nounced in the last Budget speech of the Finance Member. 

18. It is clear that a very large proportion of the funds required for develop¬ 
ment purposes will have to be raised by internal borrowing; but the possibility of 
external borrowing should also be kept in mind so far as this is compatible with 
the' preservation of national economic freedom. 

19. It has been stated on more than one occasion that Government intend 
to follow a liberal and expansionist financial policy in regard to development. We 
are definitely of the opinion that there should be no departure from this proclaimed 
policy; but the various budgets will have to be scrutinised and adjusted so as 
to effect economies under headings which do not contribute to development either 
directly or indirectly. 

Capital equipment and raw materials 

20. In the immediate future a very large amount of capital equipment will 
have to be obtained from abroad and we can exercise little or no influence over the 
rate at which it becomes available. We are necessarily dependent on others. We 
believe, however, that as a potential purchaser India is relatively well placed, for it 
seems likely that we shall have no difficulty in providing foreign exchange to pay 
for this capital equipment, either in the ordinary course of trade or by use of 
our sterling assets or by external borrowing. 
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21. As regards raw materials, some indication of the probable shortages of cer¬ 
tain basic commodities required for large constructional programmes is given in 
the “ Resources Budget ” which has already been submitted to Government. It 
is clear that during the next few years Coal, Steel, Timber and Cement are all like¬ 
ly to be in short supply. It is mainly on this account that we have recommended 
the establishment of a Priorities Board (vide paragraph 12). 

Trained personnel 

22. The importance of increasing the supply of trained personnel has long been 
recognised and all Provinces have included in their plans a large number of training 
schemes. In most fields it is not possible to judge whether the provision made for 
the expansion of tr ainin g facilities has been properly related to estimates of future 
requirements. At the recent Health Conference it was decided to make a special 
review of all schemes for training doctors, nurses, etc., with a view to assessing their 
adequacy from this point of view, and we suggest that this should be done in other 
fields also, e.g., Agriculture and Education, 

As regards Indus rial training and training in Engineering, we are clearly of the 
opinion that the provision so far made is insufficient. We make certain suggestion 
in this regard in paragraphs 42, 43 and 64 below. 

23. We would also urge that in view of the shortage of trained staff there should 
be a selection of areas for concentrated development. Diffusion of effort is likely, 
in present circumstances, to result in a waste of money and energy. By concentrat¬ 
ing effort we will make the best use of our limited staff; and we will also gain valu¬ 
able experience by testing out simultaneously on a small scale all the different items 
of the development programme. Furthermore, rapid and beneficial development 
in a selected area is the best possible demonstration of its advantages and is likely to 
create a spontaneous demand for an extension of these advantages which will make 
the oourse of future development easier. 

In selecting areas for concentrated development special consideration will have 
to be given to ‘ backward ’ tracts which suffer under some special handicap and 
therefore require special assistance. At the same time it is also desirable to include 
in the selection a certain number of advanced areas which hold out the promise of 
quick and successful results. 

24. We turn now to more detailed consideration of individual fields of plan¬ 
ning. 

AGRICULTURE and KINDRED SUBJECTS 

25. The question of agricultural development in India has been dealt with 
comprehensively in a number of publications. We only invite attention here to 
certain aspects of the subject which need to be emphasised at the present stage. 

26. The objective of agricultural planning is to increase agricultural produc¬ 
tion on a scale sufficient to provide food at a satisfactory standard of nutrition for 
the whole population and at the same time to ensure an adequate volume of 
cash crops to serve as the raw materials of industry. It is also necessary to see that 
the increase in production improves the general standard of living and does not all 
pass into the hands of intermediaries, whether landlords, moneylenders or traders. 

27. It has been estimated that existing production falls short of what is re 
quired in order to provide a balanced diet for the whole population by the follow 
ing margins:— 


Cereals by 

Pulses „ 

Fats & Oils „ 

Fruit „ 

Vegetables „ 

Milk „ 

Meat, Fish & Eggs „ 


10% (6 million tons.) 
20% (1-J million tons.) 
250% (5 million tons.) 

50% (3 million tons.) 
100% (9 million tons.) 
300% (70 million tons.) 
300% (4J million tons.) 
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These figures relate only to food and take no account of the increases which 
may be required in cotton, jute and other cash crops and in forest produce. 

28. It may not be possible within the next 5 years to increase production on 
such a scale as this. The Agriculture Department .have, however, suggested that 
in regard to cereals we might reasonably aim at producing an additional 4 million 
tons annually by 1951-52. This target includes 1 million tons to be produced in 
Indian States and is designed to secure that the production of cereals keeps pace 
at least with the growth of population. From the nutritive point of view this 
target is obviously inadequate ; but we cannot say whether a higher target would 
be practicable. Even this remains at present a purely theoretical target, as definite 
plans for achieving it have not been worked out and accepted by the Provinces. The 
Provincial Governments have included in their five year plans a large number of 
agricultural schemes, many of which are excellent in themselves ; but it can hardly 
be said that they form an integrated plan for the agricultural development of the 
country as a whole or that cumulatively they will increase production by some 
definite amount. It is true that many essential schemes, e.g., those for the expan¬ 
sion of training and research, can by their very nature only influence production 
indirectly ; but even in the case of other schemes insufficient indication has been 
given of the precise increase in production which may be expected to result from 
them. 

We suggest, therefore, that each Province and important State should now be 
requested to settle the quantity which it will endeavour to provide towards the re¬ 
alisation of the all-India target of an extra 4 million tons of cereals, frame its plans 
accordingly, and set itself to aohieve within the next five years a specifio 
and quantitatively measurable increase in production. 

29. Plans drawn up with this object in view will necessarily include a very 
large number of small or medium-scale enterprises scattered over the whole coun¬ 
try-side and requiring the co-operation of millions of cultivators. We have in mind 
such enterprises as the sinking of wells, the installation of pumping units, the con¬ 
struction and improvement of tanks and ohannels, drainage works, levelling, bund¬ 
ing, and other anti-erosion works. Provision will also have to be made for the con¬ 
trolled supply of manures and of improved seed, cattle and implements to myriads 
of villages. The mere task of collecting data and carrying out detailed surveys 
in order to ascertain what works and facilities are needed and where Will involve 
very considerable labour, and, when this has been done, there will still remain the 
task of procuring and distributing the requisite resources and seeing that they are 
actually put to proper use. The organisation needed for these tasks hardly exists 
at present. Its creation is a matter of urgency. We have the following sugges¬ 
tions to make regarding the form which such organisation should take :— 

(i) Multi-purpose co-operative societies should be set up in the villages so 

far as possible, as it is essential to build up local initiative. 

(ii) An executive authority should be set up for each district and made 

responsible for carrying out, in consultation with the villagers and 
their societies, investigations as to the works and facilities needed 
in each tract, and for arranging the supply of the facilities and the 
construction of the works needed. For these purposes this autho¬ 
rity must be provided with adequate funds and given a fairly free 
hand. 

(in) Such executive authority should consist of the representatives in the 
district of the departments concerned, e.g.. Revenue, Agriculture, 
Public Works, etc. brought together under a unified command. 

(iv) The nerve centres of direction must be district headquarters under the 
general guidance of the provincial authorities. 

30. We may mention here, as it is germane if not to agricultural at any rate 
to rural development, that an authority such as that suggested above might also 



include within its functions the ascertainment of the needs and suitability of differ¬ 
ent villages and localities for the development of various types of cottage indus¬ 
try. 

31. All this falls within the field of action of Provincial and State Governments. 
Put the Centre can assist and influence the Provinces, and to some extent the States 
also, in the following ways, and we think that it should do so :— 

( i) Grants from the Centre to the Provinces for agricultural development 

should be made on conditions which will ensure that an adequate 
proportion of resources are devoted to schemes which really will lead to 
a definite increase in production. Prom an all-India point of view 
increase of agricultural production is of such supreme importance that 
the Centre would be justified, in our opinion, in exercising its financial 
influence in this field much more decisively than in many other fields. 

(ii) The Centre must devise some machinery for ensuring that the demands of 

agriculture for materials which are in short supply, eg., iron and steel, 
coal, cement, are met in full, without delay and at reasonable prices. 

(in) The Centre should undertake, on payment, to ‘ service ’ such Provinces 
and States as may desire this help with tractors, boring rigs and other 
equipment which is expensive and requires for its operation trained 
personnel. The Centre should also, wherever possible, undertake at 
its own expense pilot experiments in soil conservation, joint farm man¬ 
agement and other similar matters. 

(tv) The Centre should expand and intensify its research activities and endea¬ 
vour to secure a closer co-ordination of provincial research so as to 
prevent overlapping and ensure, if possible, that no important aspects 
are left out. There is need for much more experimental work under 
actual cultivators’ conditions. 

(v) If we are to secure the whole-hearted co-operation of cultivators in increas¬ 
ing agricultural production they must be given some guarantee regard¬ 
ing the future course of agricultural prices. The Central Government 
must therefore be prepared to hold these prices at certain levels by 
the control of imports and exports and, if necessary, by entering the 
market as a purchaser. If the latter course is adopted, the Central 
Government and Provincial Governments will have to be ready to 
hold stocks and to build or acquire storage facilities. 


32. There are certain other matters connected with agricultural planning which 
we think deserve a brief mention. 


( i ) There appears to us to be at present insufficient co-ordination between 
agricultural and industrial planning. Several industries for which 
increased targets are being proposed, e.g., sugar and cotton textiles, are 
dependent directly on agriculture. In fixing targets the repercussions 
of one on the other must be kept in mind and a careful balanoe preserved 
between cash crops and food crops by adjustment of prices and by 
definite crop planning. 


(ii) The programme of agricultural development must be carried through, 
so far as possible, with the willing co-operation of the cultivators ; but 
it must be recognised that persuasion must sometimes be reinforced by 
legislative compulsion. Some pr ovinces have already taken powers to 
compel recalcitrant individuals to accept consolidation, and further 
legislation of this kind may be required in order to secure effective 
joint action by a village community. Measures may also have to be 
adopted to make a landowner or a cultivator utilise his land properly 
and empowering Government to take it over if he leaves it derelict. 


(Hi) The importance of forests in the economy of a predominantly agricultui 
country like India cannot be overemphasised. For prevention’ 
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floods, erosion and desiccation, for the satisfaction of the needs of 
the agriculturists for domestic fuel, and for providing essential raw 
materials for industry, e.g., timber, pulp for paper and newsprint, 
vegetable tanning material, resin, drugs, etc. it is not only necessary 
to preserve the existing area under forest but to extend it considerably. 
We are glad to note that several provinces have accepted the objective 
recommended by Sir Herbert Howard in his note on Forest Policy in 
India (1944), viz., that as a minimum about 20 to 25 per oent. of the 
total area of the country should be under forest including village 
plantations. We consider that a survey should be made of all our 
existing forest products, and that the organisation of research into 
the utilisation of these products should be examined and made more 
efficient. 

(iv) The co-ordination of the work of all political units in the matter of 
agricultural development is of paramount importance, and, looking 
to the future, we feel that perhaps the best way of securing it will be 
through the voluntary association of Provinces and States in an orga¬ 
nisation based on the model of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research. This should become a Council of Agriculture with separate 
branches or boards for research, price stabilization, marketing, «o 
operation, etc. 

RIVER DEVELOPMENT and ELECTRIC POWER PROJECTS (Hydro and 

Thermal) 

33. It is not in our opinion practicable or necessary to attempt to arrange all 
the power and irrigation projects, now in various stages of planning and implemen¬ 
tation throughout India, in any special order of priority. All of them appear to be 
desirarble; many of them will in fact be executed more or less simultaneously; 
and in any case the exact order in which they are taken up will depend largely 
on factors over which the Government of India cannot exercise much control. We 
would like to say, however, that of all these projects the Damodar project, in associa¬ 
tion with the construction of a widespread transmission system throughout Bihar, 
is the one which is of special significance from the point of view of general economic 
development. 

34. We are informed that the irrigation projects already under construction or 
in contemplation are expected to bring 20 million acres under irrigation in 10-12 
years time, which compares with 9 J million acres brought under irrigation during 
the period 1919-1944. It must be remembered, however, that a considerable 
proportion of the latter was virgin soil, whereas the bulk of the 20 million acres now 
to be brought under irrigation will be land already under cultivation. Neverthe¬ 
less, if we do actually succeed in extending irrigation to 20 million acres in the next 
10-12 years, it will not be an unsatisfactory achievement. Apart from difficulties 
arising from lack of equipment and raw materials, the following factors are likely 
to retard progress:— 

(i) Some of the largest projects are dependent on the construction of big 
dams and the number of engineers available in India with experience 
of this type of work is not large. Though, therefore, India is relatively 
well supplied with irrigation experts, there is likely to be a dearth of 
the special type of technical knowledge and experience required for 
these projects. 

(it) Several of the major projects involve problems of inter-Provincial and 
State coopeiation which have not yet been satisfactorily solved. 

35. The various olectrical projects at present under consideration are expected 
to increase India’s total installed generating capacity (about 1,250,000* K.Ws.) 
by about 950,000f K.Ws. in 5 years time. Even if this increase is achieved (which 


* Theemal 783,000 KW, (Hydro 467,000 KW. 
t Thennol S50,OOOK W, Hydro 400.000KW. 
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is doubtful), it will, in our opinion, be inadequate. A vastly greater effort is required 
in the field of electrical engineering if we are to achieve development in any way com¬ 
parable with what has been proposed in the ‘ Bombay Plan and we consider that 
more projects should be surveyed and planned as soon as possible so that, later on, 
designing and construction may not be held up by this preliminary work. It must 
be admitted, however, that the difficulties mentioned above in connection with 
Irrigation apply in the case of Electricity Projects also, the first in an even more 
formidable degree; for India is at present seriously lacking in technical personnel 
qualified to plan, design and construct large electric power projects; nor can the 
requisite knowledge and experience be acquired in the space of a few years. Men 
with 10-20 years practical experience are needed. 

36. Wo believe that the proposals which the Central Government have recently 
drawn up for establishing a Damodar Valley Authority, With defined objects and 
powers, provide an effective means of securing inter-provincial co-opera¬ 
tion. We understand that these proposals will shcrtly be discussed with represen-, 
tatives of the Bengal and Bihar Governments, and if, as we hope, they aro accepted 
they will not only enable work on the Damodar Project to be pushed on in right 
earnest, but will also serve as a valuable precedent which can bo followed elsewhere. 

37. Our attention has also been drawn to.proposals, put forward in slightly 
differing forms, for establishing for each large river in India a Regional or River 
Basin Organisation, consisting of representatives of the Centre and of tho Provinces 
and States concerned, and responsible for planning and, if necessary, executing works 
for the control and utilisation of river supplies. Such organisations, it is urged, 
would minimise the chances of disputes arising botwoen different administrations by 
associating thdm from the very outset in the planning of all development schemes ; 
and in case they did arise, it is suggested that prevision should be made for their 
reference to a Board of Arbitration whose decision would he final. We think that 
arrangements of this kind, even if not everywhere immediately practicable, are 
desirable, and that whatever form tho now constitution of India may take, effect 
could bo given to them by the voluntary agreement of the various political units 
concerned. 

38. We turn to the problem of the lack of qualified engineers. 

In most of the Provinces and States there is a grave deficiency of electrical 
engineers with experience of designing as distinct from operation ; and in some of 
them there is also a lack of irrigation engineers qualified to undertake construction 
work. 

At the Centre the two specialised planning agencies—the Contral Waterways, 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission (CWINC) end the Central Technical Power 
Board (CTPB)—which were set up to survey and plan river development and power 
system projects and to advise Provincial and State Governments in these matters, 
are both so understaffed that they can barely cope with all their work, and they are 
at present quite inadequately equipped to undertake detailed designing and actual 
construction. Yet with the Damodar and Mahanadi projects nearing the stage 
when designing and construction should begin, this work is also likely to be thrust 
upon them ; for tho Provincial Governments concerned (Bengal, Bihar and Orissa) 
have quite insufficient staff to undertake it. These organisations will therefore 
have to be very greatly expanded so as to effibraco designing and construction 
branches. 

39. The question has been raised whether these two organisations, CWINC 
and CTPB, should not bo amalgamated. It is obvious that these multi-purpose 
projects require tho collaboration of both irrigation and electrical engineers, and 
it seems to us preferable from every point of view that for this purpose they should 
all be merged in a single organisation rather than grouped in two separate ones. 
In any case there must be close co-operation between them. 

40. It may well turn out that for the rapid execution of all the various projects 
Government agency will not suffice, and that it will be necessary in some eases to 
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engage private firms to help in the work. Parties thus engaged should, so far as 
possible, be Indian and the work entrusted to them carried out by Indian 
personnel and under Indian control. In those cases, however, where the peculiar 
character of the work inevitably requires tho aid of a non-Indian agency, such 
agency may be entrusted with a project or part thereof on condition that it trains 
up, during the period of the contract, Indian talent in that particular branch to 
the highest level. 

41. It is however quite clear that an attempt must be made to buildlup a regular 
governmental organisation in this country capable of handling these* large inter¬ 
provincial projects. This is now a matter of urgency. We venture to| offer some 
suggestions regarding it:— 

(i) Plans have already been drawn up by American engineers for designing 

and construction organisations commensurate with India’s estimated 
needs. We think, however, that instead of establishing organisations 
in vacuo, unrelated to any particular scheme, it will be better to build 
one up for some specific project and then go on developing or duplicat¬ 
ing it as the work to be undertaken increases. 

(ii) In the initial stages any such organisation will inevitably have to contain 

a foreign element, employed on a contract basis. The present proce¬ 
dure for recruitment of foreign personnel is slow without being sur_. 
We doubt whether any of the present Government agencies can do the 
selection properly. Certain suggestions which we make in paragraph 
64(vi) are relevant in this connection ; but to obtain satisfactory results, 
it is in our opinion, essential that officers of CWINC and CTPB, 
with or under whom the foreign elements are to work, should them¬ 
selves have a hand in the selection and should be given opportunities 
to interview the candidates rather than that reliance should bo placed 
on paper qualifications. 

(Hi) There is reason to suppose that there is a good deal of submerged talent 
in the Provinces of which tho best use is not being made. Provincial 
Governments are, no doubt, short of engineers and naturally do not 
like to give up their best officers. Many first class men are therefore 
detained in the Provinces on comparatively unimportant jobs, while 
their abilities could be employed to much greater advantage at the 
Centre. In order therefore to secure the best men, service in a Central 
designing and construction organisation must be made attractive and 
the provinces persuaded to co-operate by releasing talent at present 
employed on less important work. 

42. We have emphasised that tho present shortage of Indian engineers renders 
the employment of some foreigners inevitable in the immediate future. It is all 
tlje more necessary to see that really adequate arrangements are now made for 
training young Indian engineers so that within a reasonable space of time tho foreign 
element may be eliminated. Training should in our opinion be given in India itself 
so far as possible. A few batches of selected engineers with some years of practical 
experience will doubtless have to be sent abroad for specialised study of specific 
features of design and construction ; but sending engineers abroad for routine 
engineering training costs a good deal and the return is often small. So far as 
practical training is concerned, the projects to be undertaken in India during the 
next few years will provide plenty of opportunities. We doubt, however, whether 
the provision so far made in India for theoretical training can be regarded 
as satisfactory. Wo understand that schemes have been sanctioned for specialised 
post graduate courses in power engineering at Bangalore and Calcutta ; and several 
Provincial Governments have schemes for expanding their engineering Colleges. 
But those schemes appear to be quite unco-ordinated, and it is far from clear that 
they will yield an annual output of engineers sufficient for our needs; indeed, it is 
not even possible at present to discover what the total effect of these schemes is 
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likely to be. We suggest therefore (i) that a comprehensive review should at once 
be made of all plans for expanding engineering education in order to determine 
whether they are adequate m scale and whether the whole field is covered, (ii) that 
these plans should be properly coordinated, bo that if facilities for a certain type of 
study cannot be given at one place they are made available at another, (iii) that 
courses and curricula should be revised and broadened so as bring them into 
line with modern requirements. 

43. It will perhaps be said that the All-India Council for Technical Educations, 
which has recently been formed to survey the whole field of technical education, 
will inter alia review facilities for training in engineering, and that therefore no 
further action is required. We are doubtful however whether such-a large body, 
charged with making such an extensive review, will be able to dispose of the en¬ 
gineering section of the work as satisfactorily as is desirable. Furthermore engineers 
appear to be inadequately represented on it. We consider therefore that a small 
Sub-Committee of the Council, on which engineers should be fully represented, 
requires to be set up at onco specially to review plans for education and training in 
engineering. 


Industries 

Survey of Industrial Development 

44. For surveying the possibilities of industrial development in the country 
the panels set up by the late Planning and Development Department appear to 
us to have been quite a suitable agency. The number of panels appointed cover 
pretty well the entire field and a great deal of useful information has been col¬ 
lected and valuable suggestions made for the development of various industries. 

45. From the nature of the work to be done by the panels their composition 
was necessarily over-weighted with Industrial and Business interests. We therefore 
think it very necessary that in dealing with the recommendations of the panels special 
care should be taken to see that the interests of consumers and the country at large 
are properly safeguarded. 

46. Valuable as the work of the panels has been there is a danger that too much 
time may be spent in meticulous planning. Planning by its very nature is dynamic, 
and a good deal will have to be learnt by actual experience. We think, therefore, 
that, even at the risk of a certain lack of meticulousness, it is desirable to have a 
plan and initiate action on it, rather than spend more time on mere planning. Ac¬ 
cordingly we recommend that Government should fix a date by which panels that 
have not completed their work should do so. If in any case the work is not suffi¬ 
ciently advanced, we suggest that the panels concerned should be dissolved and some 
other agency set up for completing the work expeditiously. 

47. We would also suggest that once panels have reported Government should 
see that their recommendations are brought together and correlated so as to form 
an integrated plan of industrial development and that decisions on them are taken 
and acted upon without undue delay. 

48. In this connection we would like to draw attention to two matters regarding 
which a number of recommendations will be found in the various panel reports. 
In the first place our knowledge of our raw material resources is by no means complete. 
We understand that, as recommended by the Panels on paper and on rayon, a survey 
of cellulose-bearing materials is now being undertaken. Other such surveys re¬ 
commended by various panels, e.g., surveys of non-ferrous metals and of raw 
materials for the glass and ceramic industries should also be made. 

Secondly, except in a few cases, there has been no attempt to introduce and 
enforce acceptable standards of quality either in the case of raw materials or of 
finished industrial products. It is hardly necessary to emphasise the importance 
of this, and we hope that the Indian Standards Institute which is to be set up shortly 
will soon evolve a complete body of Indian Standard Specifications throughout 
the Industrial field. 
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Pargets. 

49. As regards the targets proposed for the various industries, we feel that we 
are not in a position to sit in judgement upon the recommendations which the panels 
have made after careful enquiries. On general grounds we feel that moderate targets 
which can be executed within definite time-limits are a surer foundation for indus¬ 
trial development than more grandiose schemes which, if successful, might turn 
out to be in excess of the absorptive capacity of the country and if unsuccessful 
would give a serious set back to the movement for advance. Judged by this cri¬ 
terion the targets recommended by the panels appear to us on the whole to be 
acceptable. We would add, however, that all targets must be viewed in the light 
of available material resources. Thus it would be useless to fix a target for cement 
production which would be quite unattainable owing to the lack of some essential 
raw materia], e.g., coal. 

We would also emphasise that targets must he fixed primarily with a view to 
catering for the home market. Exnorts are at present a subsidiary consideration 

Priorities 

50. It is not possible in our opinion to fix definite and absolute priorities as 
between different industries. We have to recognise that the capacity for manu¬ 
facturing different kinds of machinery in the exporting countries is not interchange¬ 
able and therefore it does not follow that machinery for an industry to which we 
wish to give priority will be available in preference to machinery for other industries. 
To a great extent machinery has to be accepted and set up as it becomes availa¬ 
ble and no absolute priority can be fixed by us. Moreover priority is in essence 
a question of emphasis according to the exigencies of a given moment, and not a 
matter of exclusive concentration on this or that industry or industries. 

There may ne, however, some possibility of competition between different 
industries in so far as raw materials and materials for setting up factory buildings 
etc. are limited. We do not think that in practice such competition will arise to any 
great extent; but if it should do so, we suggest that first preference should be given 
to Defence Industries and to industries relating to the prime necessities such as 
food, clothing and housing, to coal, and to transport. Irrigation, as the hand-maid 
of agriculture, and hydro-electric power, iron and steel, and chemicals, which sub¬ 
serve all industries as well as agriculture, would also have to be given equal prefer¬ 
ence. The manufacture of machinery of all descriptions should find the next place, 
industries producing consumer goods, other than essential food and clothing, coming 
last on the list. 

Central■ Planning and Control 

51. We are of the opinion that the proper development of large scale industries 
can only take place if all political units, whether Provinces or States, agree to 
work in accordance with a common plan. Both from the point of view of conserv¬ 
ing capital resources and avoiding wasteful competition and from the point of view 
of securing regional development which would advance the standard of living in 
the country as a whole and avoid undue concentration of Industries in particular 
areas, Central Planning seems to us to be essential. 

The alternative suggested is Provincial planning ; but the practical difficulties 
of securing a measure of agreement on plans drawn up independently by a large 
number of Provinces and States and of integrating them so as to form a single co¬ 
herent plan appear to us to be far greater than those of adjusting a common plan 
to the requirements of the various units. 

We should like to make it clear that should political developments hereafter 
rule out a Centre for the whole country in the field of Industry, the ideal of common 
Planning should nevertheless be pursued and arrangements made for achieving 
it by negotiation and agreement amongst the various Units. 
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We would add, however, that proper planning for the Industrial Development 
of the country can only he on the basis that every Political Unit, whether a Province 
or State, has full opportunity for development of its resources, employment of its 
people and investment of its capital. The emphasis at present should be on the 
positive rather the restrictive aspects of planning. 

52. As regards the industries which should be made the subject of central plan¬ 
ning we suggest the following tentative list:— 

(1) Arms and Munitions of War 

(2) Coal 

(3) Iron and Steel—Primary Production 

(4) Prime Movers 

(5) Automobiles and Tractors 

(6) Aircraft 

(7) Ship-building and Marine Engineering 

(8) Electrical Machinery 

(9) Other Heavy Machinery 

(10) Machine Tools 

(11) Heavy Chemicals, Fertilizers, Pharmaceuticals and Drugs 

(12) Electro-Chemical Industries 

(13) Non-Ferrous Metal Industries 

(14) Rubber Manufactures 

(15) Manufacture of Telephone, Telegraph and Wireless Apparatus 

(16) Power and Industrial Alcohol 

(17) Motor and Aviation Fuel, Kerosene and Crude Oils 

(18) Cotton and Woollen Textiles 

(19) Cement 

(20) Sugar 

(21) Vanaspati 

53. Central Planning in our opinion implies some degree of oentral control. 
We may arrive at a common plan by voluntary agreement between Provinces and 
States, but there must then be some means of enforcing it. The obvious means 
is through legislation. In the case of the Provinces, oentral legislation is possible 
if the development of those industries which are to be the subject of central planning 
is brought by law under the control of the Central Government. This can be done 
under the existing constitution and we strongly recommend that it should 
be done. 

It is impossible, as things stand at present, for the Central Government to legis¬ 
late for the Indian States. It will be necessary therefore to get them to enact ana¬ 
logous legislation by agreement. 

The main purpose of the proposed legislation would be to ensure that in the 
field selected for central control no new factory should be started or an existing 
one continued or expanded without a license. 

54. Whilst we are fully alive to the paramount necessity of safeguarding the 
interests of labour in the new scheme of industrial development, we do not think 
that the license should impose conditions as to wages, hours of work or the housing 
etc. of labour. In our opinion such conditions should be of general application and 
should not be forced upon particular industries or factories through the medium of 
lioensing. The latter oourse might have the effect of regarding and in some cases 
almost orippling new industries brought under central control and also creating 
complications vis-a-vis provincjally controlled industries and industries in States 
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in respect of which similar restrictions might not apply. In order to safeguard the 
interests of industrial labour we recommend that comprehensive legislation should 
be introduced without delay in respect of all industries whether centrally or pro- 
vincially controlled. 

Pending however the enactment of such legislation and in order that undesir¬ 
able conditions may not be created in new industries or factories in its absence, the 
license may provide for : 

(a) scrutiny of plans of new factories with a view to seeing that due provison 

is made for minimum standards of health and safety ; 

(b) housing of labour where deemed absolutely necessary or the provision of 

transport where ordinary' means of transport do not exist; and 

(c) the disposal of industrial wastes, specially in rural areas where adequate 

municipal control does not exist. 

55. While the overall planning of industries would be done by the Centre, we 
consider that the implementation of the plans should be left to the Provinces and 
States, the Centre retaining only supervisory control. The actual granting of licenses. 
to industrial undertakings would therefore have to be left to the Provinces and 
States. 

Extent of State Ownership and management of Industries 

56. The Railways, Ordnance factories and a number of public utilities are 
already very largely State-owned and State-operated. Government have also 
decided that the nascent Aircraft Industry is to be State-owned and that the bulk 
generation of Electric Power should, so fa; as possible, be a State concern. Apart 
from this, official references to State ownership and management of Industries have 
been somewhat guarded. In the Statement of Industrial Policy, which was issued 
in April 1945. a list was given of “ basic industries of national importance ” which 
might he nationalised “ provided adequate private capital is not forthcoming and 
it is regarded as essential, in the national interests, to promote such industries 
This list included such important industries as Iron and Steel, Chemicals and Dyes, 
Automobiles and Tractors, and the Electro-chemical and Non-Ferrous metal indus¬ 
tries ; but the proviso left the question of nationalisation open. The various in¬ 
dustrial Panels which, under their terms of reference, were required to report whether 
on either of the two grounds mentioned above they recommended nationalisation, 
have so far almost all favoured private ownership. Only in the case of a few 
branches of Industry where, owing to lack of any immediate prospect of profit, 
private capital may be shy in coming forward, have they recommended State enter¬ 
prise. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, thinking and planning in regard to industrial 
development has so far proceeded on the assumption that practically the whole 
field will be left to private enterprise. The ultimate decision rests, no doubt, largely 
with the Provincial Governments and it is true that the Assam Government are 
drawing up plans for State enterprise in a number of industries*; but Assam, at 
present, is the exception rather than the rule. 

We are not quite certain whether it is within our province to make recommenda¬ 
tions on this subject, but we feel that it is a matter which so intimately affects in¬ 
dustrial planning that we can hardly pass it over without a word. We would give 
it therefore as our opinion that if at the present juncture the State attempted to take 
into its own hands the ownership and management of a large range of industries 
the industrial development of the country might not be very rapid. New rtheless 
it seems to us that it should be .our policy to bring under State owner ship and 
management some at least of the basic industries of the country and that the exe¬ 
cution of such a policy should form part of our plans. We recommend, therefore, 
that apart from Defence Industries and any industry or branch of any industry 
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which it might be found desirable to start as a State enterprise through the reluc¬ 
tance of private capital to undertake it, the nationalisation of the following should 
be considered :— 

Coal, mineral oils, iron and steel, motor, air and river transport. 

The enlargement of State enterprise wjll necessitate considerable alteration 
in the present methods of governmental administration. Some of us believe that 
the best way of conducting State enterprise will be through Public Corporations. 

57. As regards the various forms of State-aid and State control which may be 
extended to those industries which are left to private-enterprise the Industrial 
Panels have made a number of recommendations to which we have nothing to add. 
Each of these recommendations will have to be considered on its individual merits. 

Foreign capital and management. 

58. Under their terms of reference the Panels were aske'd to report whether the 
capital required for industrial development would be available by public invest¬ 
ment and the “ manner and degree of co-operation with foreign firms considered 
necessary and desirable both, as regards Capital and Management ” 

The finding of the Panels on the first point is that the necessary capital will be 
forthcoming from this country and that foreign capital will not be required for direct 
investment in industries. We endorse this view and hold that given proper induce, 
ments and safeguards all the capital required for industrial development will be 
provided by private investors, and that if it is not, or if such a course is considered 
■desirable, it should be found by Government. 

59. It will be necessary to import foreign technicians to assist most industries 
in varying degrees, but such technicians will doubtless be obtainable on the usual 
terms of employment. It would be highly desirable that the training of local per¬ 
sonnel should be made one of the terms of such employment. 

In the case of highly specialised industries, it may be necessary, where 
such a course is found unavoidable in the national interest, to acquiesce in an Agree¬ 
ment of Management which would leave the control of the management in foreign 
hands for a limited period. In such a case, if participation in capital is made a 
necessary condition of association, there would be no objection to it provided that 
effective control is retained in Indian hands. It should, however, be a condition 
•of the Agreement that Indian personnel would be trained for all grades of the industry 
so that on the termination of the agreement Indian personnel could take over the 
entire management including the Technical Direction of the Company. Govern¬ 
ment should also exercise a general supervision over such Agreements. 

60. Beyond this we are of the opinion that the intrusion of foreign firms in the 
field of Indian industry should not be allowed. The reasons for keeping the basic 
industries of the country free from foreign control and entirely in the hands of the 
nationals of the country are obvious. But even in the case of other industries, e.g., 
consumer goods industries, we think there are good reasons for a similar restric¬ 
tion. If foreign companies with their vast resources, technical and financial, are 
allowed to establish themselves in industry in the fields at present not covered by 
Indian enterprise, there is little chance, in our opinion, of that enterprise being 
brought into existence at a future date. Even if an attempt is made, it would have 
to contend against formidable difficulties.' It seems to us preferable that the goods 
which the country cannot produce at present but would be in a position to produoe 
later on, should continue to be imported from other countries rather than that their 
local manufacture should be started or expanded by foreign firms. In the course 
of time it will be possible to restrict or discontinue foreign imports ; but forcing 
vested interests once created would be difficult to dislodge. 
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Industrial Training, 

61. A fundamental pre-requisite of rapid industrialisation is technical education,, 
and perhaps the most serious problem facing industry in this country is lack of com¬ 
petent technical personnel. There has recently been some realisation of this 
vital gap in our industrial equipment, and attempts have been made in schemes 
sponsored by the Labour and Education Departments to fill the breach ; but these 
schemes collectively fall far short of ■what is needed by Industry. 

62. The running of industries requires skilled personnel falling roughly into three 
classes, viz : (i) Managers, (ii) Supervisors, (Hi) Skilled workers. 

The second class is in some ways the most important at present. 

To meet the first need the Education Department have plans for the establish¬ 
ment of two higher technical institutions on the model of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, U. S. A. They also have a scheme, which is already in operation, for 
sending students abroad for post-graduate and research work in foreign universities. 
Similarly the Labour Department have a scheme for sending men abroad for further 
practical training. They are selected from the nominees of industrial employers 
and must have at least a degree or diploma and three years practical industrial 
experience, i.e., they must possess qualifications which will enable them to rise to 
managerial appointments. Progress with this scheme has, however, been slow, 
mainly owing to difficulty in getting foreign firms to take trainees. 

To meet the need for skilled workmen in the engineering trades a special Com¬ 
mittee, appointed in 1944, drew up an elaborate scheme of training, but though 
this Committee reported in August 1945 its recommendations are still under consi¬ 
deration by the Government of India. 

As regards supervisory personnel, the Bevin Training Scheme played an im¬ 
portant part in supplying the needs of war time industry ; but it is no longer in 
operation and nothing yet has been devised to take its place. There Is therefore 
no scheme at present for providing well-trained personnel to fill supervisory post*. 

63. A recent American survey made at the request of the Government of India 
has produced a searching analysis of the present needs of India in this respect. The 
Beport by Messrs. Ford, Bacon and Davis lays stress on the following points :■— 

( i ) There is an almost complete lack of engineering and management expe¬ 

rience or “ know-how ” in other words “ the intimate knowledge 
of the most practical means under any given condition to produce 
in quantity at lowest cost, and involves knowledge of methods of pro¬ 
cessing, tooling and designing of jigs and fixtures ; the layout of equip¬ 
ment and the provision Of labour-saving devices ; the designing and 
setting up of proper controls of production and inventories ; the orga¬ 
nisation of supervisory personnel; and laying down lines of authority 
and responsibility ”. This “ know-how ” is perhaps the most import¬ 
ant single element requisite for rapid and successful industrialisation. 
Some of our Ordnance Factories and a few of the larger units of In¬ 
dustry in this country are fortunate in this respect, but their number 
is insignificant. 

(ii) -Labour ‘ Tempo ’ is generally much lower than in foreign industrial 

nations. This is almost entirely due to the lack of a sufficient num¬ 
ber of skilled foremen. 

(tit) The*lack of adequate mechanical, electrical and hydraulic equipment 
and the like in the technical cqlleges and institutions in India is 
a real handicap to the effective education and training of technical 
students. 

64. To remedy the admitted and lamentable lack of trained technicians we 
make the following suggestions :— 

(») The equipment of Indian technical Institutions and Colleges should 
be immediately overhauled and stepped up to meet modern require¬ 
ments. 
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(ii) D efini te decisions should be reached immediately on the scheme drawn 
up for the training of skilled craftsmen in the engineering trades, and 
the preparation of similar schemes for other branches of industry 
should be taken up. 

( Hi ) Industrialists should be consulted without delay on the need and pos¬ 
sibility of devising a scheme to replace the Bevin Scheme for train¬ 
ing personnel to fill supervisory posts. 

(tv) While the Education Department’s scheme for sending young men 
abroad for university training should be continued there must be 
no less emphasis at the moment on the Labour Department scheme 
for sending men abroad for further practical training. What is re¬ 
quired is intensive training in workshop management and super¬ 
vision, in methods of production and in the laying out and run¬ 
ning of a modern factory. For this purpose selection should be made, 
so far as possible, from men already working in industry, and they 
should be sent abroad for training with a view to their undertaking 
some definite job on their return. The Industries Department should 
be associated with the Labour and Education Departments in their 
selection. 

(v) A survey of available engineering and technical personnel, and our imme¬ 

diate requirements in this respect, should be made without delay, and 
the preparation of a National Register of technicians started. 

(vi) As we will be requiring the assistance of foreign technicians for some 

time to come, we should ensure that we get the best value for our 
money. For this purpose a competent scientific and engineering wing 
should be attached to our representatives in the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
in order to help in selection and to arrange proper courses of study 
or training for the young men we send abroad. 

(tat) When large contracts are placed by Government and quasi-Govern- 
ment bodies for stores, the contractor should, as a condition of the 
contract, be required to give suitable training to selected Indians in 
the manufacture of such stores. This should apply to factories both 
here and abroad. 

65. In short, we should initiate at once the full mobilisation of our total re¬ 
sources in technical personnel and talent, not merely for purely industrial needs, 
but also for those vital factors in our whole industrial and agricultural develop¬ 
ment, namely large irrigation and hydro-electric projects. 

Cottage industries. 

66. Any plan of industrialisation for this oountry should provide for the de¬ 
velopment of Cottage Industries, so ' as to ensure a secure place for the humble 
craftsmen in the villages. One of the matters, therefore, on which the various In¬ 
dustrial Panels have been required to report is whether, and to what extent, the 
industries with which they are concerned should be developed, as in Japan, on the 
Cottage Industry basis. Furthermore, all Provincial Governments have included 
in their Plans schemes for the development of Cottage Industries, providing, for 
example, for the training of craftsmen, the supply of machinery, implements and 
raw materials, and the organisation of marketing. 

As in the case of Agricultural development we are confronted with the problem 
of discovering what assistance and facilities are wanted by a large number of small- 
scale enterprises scattered over the whole country-side and then arranging to 
supply them. This is a difficult task of organisation for which adequate 
staff >is not available. We have already referred to the matter briefly in para¬ 
graph 30. 
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Communications . 


Railways. 


67. The estimated cost of the plans of the Railways for the nve year 
period is about Rs. 230 crores. New lines, some of.whioh are likely to prove un- 
remunerative, account for Rs. 50 crores. Over half the expenditure is to be devoted 
to office buildings, workshops, staff quarters and amenities, and to the improve¬ 
ment of rolling stock, stations, the signalling system, track and bridges, fencing 
etc. 

68. These plans of the Railways hold a very crucial place in the whole develop¬ 
ment programme ; for increased availability of coal, which is still the main source 
of power, depends primarily on the railway projects for opening up new coalfields 
and for accelerating movement of coal from the oollieries. We understand these 
projects to be as follows:— 

\i) About 700 miles of new lines, serving the coalfields, are to be constructed 
on the East Indian and B.N. Railways. The survey reports will not, 
however, be ready before the latter part of the next year and in 
some cases the surveys have not yet begun. 

(ii) Additional siding and transportation facilities have been or are being 
provided for the movement of coal from some of the important coal¬ 
fields in Bihar, Bengal and the C.P. 

We recommend that these railway projects for increasing the availability of 
coal should be given the highest possible priority and that Government should 
keep a close watch on their progress. 

69. Proposals, which are under investigation, for the electrification of some 
sections of the B.A., B.N. and E.I. Railways also have a bearing on the movement 
ofooalfromthe coalfields. We understand that from this point of view the projeotfor 
eleotrifying the main line from Burdwan to Mughalserai is the most important. 

70. We would remark that those and other plans for the electrification of the 
railways have a further significance in relation to coal; for they would contribute 
to the conservation of metallurgical coal which is at present being used by the rail¬ 
ways and whioh is needed for the steel industry. This aspect of the matter must 
be kept prominently in view. 

71. Apart from what is said above, the Railways’ plans are important because they 
dwarf all other constructional programmes in the call which they make on the phy¬ 
sical resources of the country. Their requirements of steel, we understand, amount 
to no less than 60 per cent of the current production; their demands for timber are 
enormous; and for cement, and other commodities very considerable. We con¬ 
sider, that in view of the shortage of these materials, the plans of the railways, other 
than those affeotingthe supply of. coal, must be very carefully soreened and may- 
have to be slowed down to some extent. Railway development has to be planned in 
relation to the system of Transport as a whole and undue emphasis must not be 
plaoed on any one branoh. 


Roads. 


72. The plans for road development follow the recommendations made by the 
Conference of Chief Engineers of Provinces and States held in Nagpur in De¬ 
cember 1943. The targets fixed by that body are given below:— 


National Highways . 
National Trails 
Provincial Highways 
District Roads—Major 
District Roads-—Others 
Village Roads ■ 


22,000 miles. 

3,000 „ 
65,000 „ 
60,000 „ 
100,000 „ 
150,000 „ 
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These aims have been considerably cuitailed, but it appears to us that an ade¬ 
quate proportion of total resources is proposed to be devoted to roads; and that 
the plans are soundly conceived. 

73. Expenditure proposed under these plans on National Highways, inclusive 
of working costs, during the next five years is about Rs. 36 crores. This is to be 
met entirely -by the Central Government, but the actual execution of the work 
will ordinarily be carried out by the Provincial P.W.Ds. 

Similarly, the outlay proposed on Provincial, District and Village Roads, for 
which Provincial Governments will be responsible, is about Rs. 147 crores. 
Provinces are alive not only to the need for achieving some sort of balance between 
the-various classes of roads, but also to the importance of developing village road3 
to assist rural development. 

74. There is an expert road organisation in the Transport Department of the 
Central Government which exercises a general supervision over the execution of 
the work on National Highways, and also examines and co-ordinates Provincial 
road plans so as to integrate them with the overall Road Plan for the Country. 

There is also a proposal to establish a Central Road Research-Organisation 
comprising a Central Research Institute with a laboratory and experimental station 
at Delhi and sub-stations elsewhere. 

75. We have no particular suggestions to make for improvement of these plans 
except to emphasise the urgency of providing suitable* mechanical equipment for 
implementing the programme. 

Ports. 

76. Plans for port development can hardly yet be said to have taken shape. 
The ‘ Ports (Technical) Committee ’ has recently submitted a report, which is 
still under consideration. 

We understand also that the Port Trust Authorities of the major ports are work- 
ing out plans, but full details are not at present available. 

We would suggest that the country’s prosperity will be favourably affected 
by an increase in the number of ports. Port development must however keep pace 
with and be related to the growth of maritime trade, the development of National 
shipping in coastal and overseas trades, and the co-ordination of roads, railways 
and waterways. As a rule the existing ports must be developed before new pro¬ 
jects are embarked upon, unless economic, geographical or strategic reasons dic¬ 
tate otherwise. 

MINES ..and MINERAL DE V-EhOPM ENT 

77. We understand that it is proposed to spend about Rs. 2 crores on the re¬ 
organisation and expansion of the Geological Survey, the Indian School of Mines, 
Dhanbad, and the establishment of a Directorate-General of Mineral Development. 
The latter proposal is bound up with the question of taking certain minerals under 
the control of the Central Government, which is now under consideration. 

We consider that the formulation of an all-India mineral policy, acceptable 
to the Provinces and the States is urgently necessary. On this subject the 
National Planning Comnjjttee passed the following resolution:— 

‘‘The min eral wealth of the country belongs to the community collectively. 
The exploitation of minerals and development of mining and mineral 
industries should be reserved exclusively to be carried on as public 
enterprise.” 

We are in general agreement with this resolution and though the ideal of public 
ownership and management of all mining and mineral industries does not appear 
to us to be immediately realisable,' we have recommended {vide paragraph 56) 
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that State-ownership and management of coal, iron, and mineral oils should be 
considered. Apart from ohi: we think that the following principles o&d ,and 
should be accepted at once as the basis of noliev. 

(i) Minerals should be owned and exploited by nationals of the country 

and not by foreigners. 

(ii) All Mineral development should be regulated by Government, whether 

Central, Provincial or State. 

(iii) In respect of certain minerals (a tentative list of which is given below)* 

there should be central co-ordination and regulation in order to ensure 

their wise utilisation in the general national interest. 

78. We have already in the course of this report referred several times to the 
importance of increasing the production of coal. The subject has been fully dealt 
with in the report of the Coalfields Committee and we would urge that action be 
taken on that report immediately. 

EDUCATION. 

79. Educational Development Plans are in the main based on the Sargent 
Report with variations to suit provincial conditions. In all of them training schemes 
and schemes for the expansion of training institutions have a large place. Lack of 
trained teachers, no less than finance, prevents the immediate introduction of com¬ 
pulsory free primary education for all. Provinces therefore necessarily' plan to 
proceed gradually. As mentioned earlier, it is important to see that progress is 
everywhere maintained at a more or less even pace. Apart from this, we have no 
special recommendations to make for the co-ordination and improvement of educa¬ 
tional plans save in respect of technical education to which we have referred else¬ 
where. 

MEDICAL and PUBLIC HEALTH. 

80. Provincial schemes under this head were prepared before the publication 
of the Bhore Committee’s Report and*are now being revised in the light of the Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations. At this stage we have no particular recommendations 
to make. 

There is one point however which we should like to mention under this head. 
In the post-war period there is bound to be considerable extension of urban areas 
especially in connection with industrial development. Most Provincial Govern¬ 
ments are at present without adequate Town Planning staff; yet there are no plans 
for remedying this deficiency. There has been no estimate of the sort of staff that 
might be required, whether for a single city or for a whole province, nor any proposals 
put forward for recruiting or training such staff. This appears to us to be a matter 
which requires immediate consideration. 

PART IV 

Recommendations regarding the future machinery of planning. 

81 The future machinery of planning must be devised with reference to the func¬ 
tions which are to be performed. We recognise that these functions so for 
as the Central Government is concerned, are at present limited, seeing that consti¬ 
tutionally a very considerable portion of the whole field oftdevelopment falls outside 
its sphere. Even, however, without direct constitutional powers the Central 
Government can by persuasion and advice, by the part which it plays in organising 
research, and by its control of hanking and cx-edit, tariffs, foreign trade, railways 
and railway freights, profoundly influence the whole economic development of the 
country. Furthermore, under the existing constitution the Central Government 
can by legislation bring certain industries and minerals tinder its direct control, 


* Coal, Petroleum, mica, Beryl, Chromite, Ilmenite, Sillimanite, Manganeee-ore- 
Monazite, Rare earth minerals, all Uranium and Thorium-bearing minerals, and Piezo quartz 
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and at the moment it does in fact exercise such control by virtue of special wartime 
powers which are still in force. We asspme that the Central Government will 
arrange for the continuance of such control. 

82, In the light of the above, the foiUpwing would appear to be the legitimate 
functions of any planning machinery established under the Central Government. 

(i) Scrutiny and co-ordination of provincial Plans and Plans of Central 

Departments, 

(ii) Making recommendations to Government as regards the allocation of 

Central funds for development purposes, 

(iii) Formulating plans for the development of major industries and important 

minerals, 

(iv) Making recommendations to Government regarding various forms of 

State aid and State control to be extended to industries, 

(v) Making recommendations to Government regarding trade both foreign 

and internal, 

(vi) Making recommendations regarding monetary and financial policy, 

including currency and credit at home and abroad, as affecting the 
planned development of the country, 

(vii) Watching and stimulating progress in regard to the execution of the 

plans referred to in (i) and (iii) above, compiling and publishing 
statistics relating to them, suggesting adjustments and modifications 
in them and initiating new plans, 

(viii) * Allocating material resources which are in short supply so as to ensure 
that due regard is paid to priorities, 

(ix) Examining the implications of scientific research and discovery on social 
welfare. 

83. There already exists special machinery for the discharge of the first five 
functions. This consists of the Co-ordination Committee of the Cabinet, aided in 
the case of (i) and (ii) by the Development Board, in the-case of (iii) and (iv) by the 
Planning Branch of the Industries and Supplies Department, and in the case of (v), 
so far as foreign trade is concerned, by the Commerce Department and Tariff Board, 

It has hitherto been assumed that this same machinery would in due course 
be used for watching progress and seeing that necessary action is initiated or sti¬ 
mulated ; anyhow no other machinery exists or has been devised. 

As regards (viii) and (ix) no proper machinery exists at present. 

84. We do not consider the existing machinery, described above, entirely satis¬ 
factory. Apart from the Co-ordination Committee of the Cabinet, the members 
of which are necessarily preoccupied with other affairs, there exists no agency for 
taking a comprehensive view of planning as a whole and for tracing the interactions 
and repercussions of all the various plans, projected or in operation.- The Develop¬ 
ment Board deals only with a section of the whole field, and its members, being 
Secretaries to Government, are too much engrossed with their own departmental 
duties to attend more than spasmodically to general problems of planning. It is, 
moreover, altogether too large a body, too lacking in cohesion and too intermittent 
in its meetings to serve as an instrument for keeping a continuous watch on planning 
activities and transmitting to subordinate authorities a constant flow of energetio 
pressure. 

85. We suggest that for the effective discharge of the functions enumerated 
infparagraph 82 a single, compact, authoritative organisation is required, which 
should be responsible directly to the Cabinet (or a Committee of the Cabinet) 


* See note on page 24 
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as a whole rather than to any one Member, and which should devote its attention 
continuously to the whole field of development, in so far as the Central Government 
is concerned with it. This organisation, we think, would best take the form of a 
small wholetime Planning Commission composed of pot more than 5 and not less 
than 3 members and furnished with all the necessary secretariat facilities and with 
appropriate technical assistance. 

86. As regards the composition of the Planning Commission, it has been suggest¬ 
ed that the Chairman should be a senior Minister, holding no portfolio, like the Lord 
President of the Council in England. Some of us think that such an arrangement 
has much to commend it, but are doubtful whether in view of existing political 
conditions in India it would be practicable; while others think that it is better in 
any case to dissociate the Commission entirety from the vicissitudes of politics. 

We recommend therefore that no Minister should be a member of the Planning 
Commission and that it should be, as far as possible, a non-political body whose 
members will not fluctuate with changes in political fortunes.' 

We suggest that if the Commission consists of five members, as some of us 
recommend, it should be composed as follows :— 

(i) A person of standing with general experience of public affairs, who 

would be the Chairman. 

(ii) Two non-officials with knowledge and experience of Industry, Agri¬ 

culture and/or Labour. 

(iii) A Government official with knowledge and experience of finance and 

general administration. 

(iv) A person eminent in the field of Science and Technology.* 

If, however, a Commission of only three is appointed, which some of us think 
would be more compact and effective, its composition might be 

(i) A per son of standing with general experience of public affairs who would 

be the Chairman. 

(ii) A non-official with knowledge and experience of Industry. 

(iii) A Government official preferably with some experience of finance. 

In regard to many matters, it wo old be necessary for this Planning Commission 
to call in other persons for advice and consultation and to set up committees of 
experts to assist it. In regard to certain of these matters, e.g., those connected with 
the development of Agriculture, Industry, Transport etc., it might even be made 
obligatory on the Commission to consult representatives of the interests concerned. 
In regard to the planning of Industries which relate to Defence requirements, it 
would be essential for the Commission to work in close contact with the Defence 
Committee of India. 

87. As is clear from the nature of its functions, in regard to many matters the 
Commission would only make recommendations and decision would rest with 
Government. But we think that as regards the allocation of material resources 
which are in short supply it is desirable that the Commission should act as a Prio¬ 
rities Board and be empowered to give final decisions, subject only to an appeal to 
Government.f Furthermore it would have to be authorised, either generally or 
specialty, to initiate action on any matter affecting planning or development policy 
and to call for reports, memoranda and other information from Departments of the 
Central Government and other authorities concerned. These latter powers have 
already been conferred more or less explicitly on the Development Board but, we 
understand, have been very little exercised. 

*Some of us think that expert scientific advice can best be obtained by consultation 
and does not need to be specially provided for in the personnel of the commission. 

f Some of us, however, think that the commission should confine itself to making 
recommendations regarding the allocation of resources in short supply c. f. note on page 4. 
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88. This Planning Commission would have to be in close touch with the 
activities of the following bodies :— 

(a) The Scientific Consultative Committee. 

(b) The Tariff Board. 

(c) The Central Statistical Office. 

The Scientific Consultative Committee which was originally constituted in 
Decembe: 1 ,1944, has recently been enlarged in order to co-ordinate scientific research 
throughout the country and advise the Government of India on research policy. We 
suggest that one of the first functions of this body should be to conduct a brief review 
of all the research that is going on and advise regarding the research that should be 
taken up and encouraged. 

We consider .ha the Tariff Board should be a permanent and no: an a4 hoc 
body and that its functions should be widened so as to include within its scope all 
forms of State aid. 

A Central Statistical Office is vitally necessary for planning, but does not exist 
at present. We understand that the recommendations made by the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on official stati tics for the establishment of such an office have for all 
practical purposes been rejected. We believe that these recommendations were in the 
main soundly conceived and we strongly urge that they should now be considered 
afresh. 

Some of us think that the Central Statistical Office should be a subordinate organ 
of the Planning Commission, others think that close liaison between the two is all that 
is required. We therefore make no definite recommendations on this point. 

89. In addition to the Planning Commission we recommend that a Consultative 
body of 25 to 30 members should be set up which would meet half-yearly (or quarterly 
if necessary). We suggest that, bes ides the members of the Planning Commission, 
this body should consist of representatives of .he 11 Province: , representa¬ 
tives of ihe States, and representatives of Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, 
Labour, Science and other interests. The Planning Commission would lay before it 
progress reports, and blatters requiring co-operative action by voluntary agreement 
could be conveniently discussed by this body. It would be open to it also to initiate 
discussion on any subject and to make specific recommendations for consideration by 
the Planning Commission. 

90. As Plans have largely to be implemented by Provincial Government , suitable 
Planning machinery will also be requi ed in the Provinces, more particularly for peeping 
a watch on the progress made in the execution of plans. We have not had the oppor¬ 
tunity of discussing this matter with any representatives of Provincial Governments 
and therefore hesitate to make any detailed recommendations, but we think that 
the sort of organisa ion that we have suggested at the Centre might also be found suit¬ 
able in the Provinces. 

As regards the machinery which we feel to be necessary in Districts, more 
especially for the development of Agriculture and Cottage Industries, we have ven¬ 
tured to offer some remarks in paragraph 29. 

91. The general criticism of planning in India is that there is a plethora of paper 
plans, but that nothing effective is being done ; and it cannot be denied that what is 
being done or attempted at present is only a fraction of what is proposed in the plans. 
Some agency, therefore, such as we have suggested, for watching and stimulating 
progress, both at the Centre and in the Provinces, seems to us to be essential. We 
would also particularly draw attention to the need for organisation in the districts. 

92. India is passing through a difficult period of transition from a war-time to a 
peace-time economy. There are serious shortages of food, clothing, and housing and 
of consumer goods generally and the speedy execution of development plans so as to 
increase production and combat unemployment is urgently necessary if the general 
economic position of the country is nPt'tS deteriora te further. Unless concrete results 
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are obtained soon, ail our vaun.cd plans instead of leading to the general improve¬ 
ment, which was expected of them, will scarcely make good the ground lost during 
this period of transition. 

93. Owing to the short time available to us for the completion of our work there 
are many matters connected with Planning which we have mentioned only cursorily 
or not at all. Thus on the production side, to take two obvious examples, we have 
said nothing about the development of Fisheries or the improvemei t of Animal Hus¬ 
bandry, not because we consider them unimportant, but because we were not required 
nor had we the time to study the plans in detail, and on hese particular subjects we 
have no general criticism to offer of a constructive character. 

As regards the planning of distribution, we have made brief references to labour 
legislation, agricultural prices, and taxation, but we have not discussed in detail such 
matters as debt relief, wages, land tenures and the developmet of social services. We 
would like to emphasise however that these and other matters relating to the distri¬ 
bution side of planning all require to be carefully examined and provided for in a system 
of planned economy. 

SUMMARY OF MAIN RECOMMENDATIONS 

94. We add below a summary of our main recommendations for action as distinct 
. from our recommendations in respect of general policy. 

Machinery of Planning 

(1) Appointment of a Planning Commission of 3 to 5 Members under the Central 
Government with functions as defined in paragraph 82. 

(2) Appointment of a Consultative body of 25 to 30 Members (Paragraph 89). 

(3) Establishment of a Central Statistical Office (Paragraph 88). 

(4) The Tariff Board to be placed on a permanent basis with wider functions 
(Paragraph 88). 

(5) Establishment in the Provinces of an organisation similar to that in (1) 
and (2) supra (Paragraph 90). 

(6) Establishment in each district of an executive machinery for ascertaining what 
works and facili ies are required and arranging for their construction or supply (Para- 

^ graph 29). 

(7) A selection to be made of areas for concentrated development in which pilot 
experiments embracing every item of the development programme should be carried 
■out (Paragraph 23). 

(8) Early appointment of a Priorities Board for allocation of resources in short 
supply (Paragraph 12). 

Supply of trained personnel 

(9) A review to be undertaken of training plans in every field to dete rmine 
whether they are adequate in the light of estimated requirements (Paragraph 22) 

(10) Plans for expanding engineering education to be reviewed at once by a 
special Sub-Committee of the all-India Council for Technical Education (Paragraph 
43). 

(11) Special attention to be paid to the Labour Department scheme for sending 
men abroad for practical training. Industries Department to be associated in their 
selection [Paragraph 64(iv)], 

(12) Scientific and Engineering wing to be attached to our representative; in UK 
and USA to arrange proper courses of training for the men sent abroad and to help 
in the selection of foreign experts [Paragraph 64 (vi)]. 

(13) The equipment of Indian Technical Institutions to be overhauled [Paragraph 
■64(i)]. ' 
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(14) Action to be taken on the scheme for training skilled craftsmen in the 
“engineering trades, and the preparation of similar schemes for other branches [of 
industry to be taken up [Paragraph 64{ii)]. 

(15) The qu stion of devising a scheme to replace the Bevin Scheme to be examined 
[Paragraph 64(iii)]. 

(16) A survey to be made of available engineering and technical personnel [Para 
graph 64(v)]. 

Agriculture 

(17) Every Province and important State to be requested to settle the quantity 
•which it will provide towards the realisation of an all-India target of 4 million tons 
of extra cereals and to draw up plans accordingly (Paragraph 28). 

River development and electric power projects 

(18) More electric power projects to be surveyed and planned as soon as possible 
(Paragraph 35). 

(19) CWINC and CTPB to be amalgamated and expanded so as to embrace 
designing and construction branches. Such branches to be built up for the purpose 
-of carrying out some definite project (Paragraphs 38, 39 and 41). 

Industries ) 

(20) A date to Be fixed by which Panels should complete their work (Paragraph 

46). 

(21) Certain industries to be brought under Central control by legislation (Para¬ 
graph 53). 

(22) Comprehensive labour legislation to be undertaken (Paragraph 54). 

(23) The nationalisation of certain basic industries to be considered (Paragraph 

56). 

Minina 

(24) Certain minerals to be taken under Central control (Paragraph 77). 

(25) Action to be taken immediately on the report of the Coalfields Committee. 
(Paragraph 78). 

Railways 

(26) Railway projects for increasing availability of coal to be given the highest 
possible priority and watch kept on their progress (Paragraph 68). Other Railway 
plans to be very carefully screened (Paragraph 71). 

Research 

(27) A review to be made by the Scientific Consultative Committee of all research 
that is going on. (Paragraph 88). 


(Signed)— 

*K.C. Neogy (Chairman). 
tK. T. Shah. 

JG. L. Mehta. 

Zakir Hussain. 

S. A. Venkataraman. 

§P. M. Kharegat. 

V. Narahari Rao. 

H. K. Kirpalani. 

Shuaib Qureshi- 
S. S. Bhatnagar. 

E. P. Moon. 

December 18th, 1946. 

* Subject to the note on page 27. f Subject to the note on page 27. 

t Subject to the -note on page 29. § Subject to the note on page 28. 

The Members of the Board, who were not present at the meetings at whioh this report 
was discussed, have not been asked to sign it. 
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Note by Mb. K. C. Neogy 


I regrot that I have to append a separate note on the issue of nationalisation 
of certain industries (paragraph 56 of the Report). I am in favour of State owner¬ 
ship (and some form of State management) of certain key industries. Indeed, a 
proposal was adopted by the Legislative Assembly two years ago, at my instance, 
that the Railways should take over inland steamer services that link up or com¬ 
pete with the Railway systems, and it is still awaiting Government decision. In 
the interest of rapid industrialisation, on which wo are all agreed, I should not 
like to make nationalisation a condition of development in certain spheres. We 
have already lost a considerable time over planning, and the pace of progress is 
bound to be slow if development of key industries has to await Government decision 
on a major policy of this kind, and be dependent on the evolution of an efficient 
official machinery for the organisation anfl managehient of business undertakings. 
I should like to take advantage of private enterprise for speeding up industrial 
progress, leaving it open to Government to acquire such industries as may be found 
appropriate and desirable, at a later date. 


K. C. NEOGY. 


Note by Mb. G. L. Mehta 

I sign the Report subject to the following note :— 

I cannot agree with the recommendation made in the concluding portion of para* 
graph 56 of the Report under the heading “ Industries ” relating to extent of State 
ownership and management of Industries. I feel that, under the present political 
conditions and with the existing administrative system, any proposals for national¬ 
isation are'likely to retard industrial development and hamper initiative and enter¬ 
prise, which are essential and which need to be encouraged for rapid and healthy 
industrialisation of the country. It is not necessary to go into the relative merits 
of private and public enterprise or into the various implications and repercussions 
of nationalisation of industries, in the course of this note. My attitude to this issue is 
determined by severely practical considerations such as the urgency of the economic 
tasks before us and the limitations of the existing adminstrative system. I feel that it 
Would be impossible to saddle Government machinery with the onerous work of 
starting and managing industries which require readiness to undertake financial 
risks and demand speed and flexibility in their operation. I believe that the machi¬ 
nery of the State can be more usefully and constructively employed in far more 
urgent tasks such as, for example, the development of water resources and electric 
power as well as improvement and co-ordination of the transport system of the 
country, apart, of course, from provision of technical aid and encouragement of 
scientific and industrial research. No doubt in several spheres, such as where 
there is a short supply of commodities, or in respect of several industries and espe¬ 
cially public utilities, Governmental controls are and will be necessary. In case 
industries do not loyally cooperate with the operation of such controls and seek to 
undermine or circumvent them, there would be a clear case for Government taking 
over such industries if public interests so demand. In case Government decide to 
take over any industries, they should do so after careful investigation, both technical 
and financial, of such industries. But at the present juncture, it would, in my 
opinion, be impracticable to launch upon any programme of nationalisation or 
specify any industries which should be regarded as suitable for nationalisation. 


G. L. MEHTA. 
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Note By Prof. K. T. Shah 


1. I have signed the Report subject to this Note. It is a Minute of Dissent only 
regard to:— 

(a) the main objectives of National Planning as set forth in paragraph 7-9 

of the Report, 

(b) the nationalisation or socialisation of Industry discussed in paragraph 5-6 

of the Report. 

As regards the Machinery for carrying out the Plan, and the procedure whereby that 
machinery is to be instituted, it is a Note of Amplification rather than a Minute of 
Dissent. 

2. (a) Objectives 'of National Planning .— 

Notwithstanding every desire to agree with my Colleagues, as to the nature and 
purpose of a National Plan, there was fundamental difference about the basic con¬ 
ception of planned development of the country, and the objectives to be attained by 
such Planned Programme. The entire outlook and approach to the problem is 
radically different, as was evident on the several topics in the oourse of our discussions* 
These topics are too numerous to be particularised ; but this Minute sums up the main 
differences. 

3. The National Planning Committee has given the following definition of a 
National Plan in a Note for the guidance of Sub-Committees. 

“What is Planning? Planning under a democratic system may be defined 
as the technical coordination by disinterested experts, of consumption, 
production, investment, trade and income distribution, in accordance 
with social objectives set by bodies representative of the nation. Such 
planning is not only to be considered from the point of view of economica 
and the raising of the standard of living, but must include cultural 
and spiritual values and the human side of life”. 

“The fundamental aim to be kept in view is to ensure an adequate standard 
of living for the masses. An adequate standard of living implies 
a certain irreducible minimum plus a progressive scale of oomforts and 
amenities”. 

“A really progressive standard of life will necessitate the increase of the 
national wealth five or six times. But for the present the minimum 
standard which can and should be reached is an increase of national 
wealth of between two and three times within the next ten years. 
It is with this object in view that we should'plan.” 

“The different sectors of the Plan have necessarily to be co-ordinated. The 
essence of planning is an advance on all fronts. There must be agri¬ 
cultural planning, the object being that the country should be at least 
self-sufficient as regards food stuffs measured in terms of the food 
index given above, and as regards the quantity of raw material this 
should be raised by a pre-determined percentage. Soil conservation, 
afforestation, grass land management, flood control and river manage¬ 
ment and improvement of inland navigation and transporte, improve¬ 
ment of livestock and fodder supply, are items in the planned 
programme which have not yet been taken up systematically. Power 
development and the conservation and development of coal add other 
kinds of fuel for industrial power also. demand planning. More impor¬ 
tant is the planning of different kinds and types of industries, large, 
medium and cottage, which alone may effectively mitigate the present 
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Noth by Sib Pheroze Khabegat 

The object of this note is mainly to amplify or clarify certain points in the main 
report and to put forward some suggestions. 

2. A Master Plan. —The existing plans deal with particular aspects of planning. 
These should be integrated into a broad general master plan of. development as a 
whole which will present a complete picture showing how each plan will fit in with 
the others. This task should be taken up by the Planning Commission recom¬ 
mended in the report. It will also bring to light aspects of planning which may have 
inadvertently been omitted. 

In particular, it is necessary to have plans not only for production but also for 
ensuring equitable distribution and eliminating unnecessary intermediaries, for 
ensuring labour welfare and so on, if we wish to secure balanced development. 

Again, items which are common to the different individual plans e.g. training, 
targets, etc. have to be brought together ard a comprehensive picture presented in 
reapeot of each and detailed recommendations made about them for the guidance 
of both the Centre and the Provinces. 

3. Planning and its Execution. —If work is not to be held up, it is necessary at 
the time of planning to carry out detailed surveys and enquiries as regards Require¬ 
ments ; these have then to be correlated with the materials available for meeting 
the requirements so that the bottle-necks may be ascertained. The plan must 
then provide for increasing the production and arranging for the supply of the 
materials in question. Unless this is done, a small ite'm (e.g. hooks) may hold up 
the development of a whole field of work. 

4. Financing of plans. —The report might give the impression that schemes 
will not be held up on account of lack of finance and the only bottle-necks will be men 
and materials. It is my considered view that schemes have been, are being and wjll 
be held up on account of lack of finance and this aspect of the matter needs more 
attention. 

In particular, I suggest that Government should make it perfectly clear in 
unequivocal language that the money required for development schemes, which 
are sound from the administrative.point of view, will be made available ; it is not 
enough to hedge this round with provisos and reservations which create uncertainty 
and can be interpreted to prevent progress and result in holding up work. 

Further, the system of financial control should be suitably modified so as to do 
away with meticulous financial examination and powers of financial sanction 
should be entrusted to administrative departments so long as they are within the 
scope of certain recognised principles. A scheme which has been examined by a 
Provincial Government administratively and financially and been further scrutinised 
by the Central administrative Department, does not really need a third examina¬ 
tion which is apt to cause considerable delay and hold up work. 

5. Pilot Development.— It is necessary to emphasise that work should be taken 
up throughout on as wide a scale as resources permit; but in addition every item of 
development should be taken up in small selected areas (concentrated areas) on 
the fullest scale possible , all the men, materials and money required for such area 
being made available. The master plan should be framed for and carried out in the 
selected area as a pilot development experiment which will test out the plan and 
show up what practical difficulties are encountered m execution. There should be 
at least one such area in each province, and if possible one in each division. 


P. M. 1 KHAREGAT. 
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pressure of population on the soil. Within a decade the aim should’ 
he to produce a balanced economic structure in which about half the 
population would depend on agriculture”. 

“Education, general and vocational, and development research also have to 
be included in a planned programme. The place and organisation of 
public services should be in keeping with the requirements of the 
Plan”. 

“No planning can succeed if the rate of economic progress is outrun by the 
rate of increase in population. In the planned economy of India 
emigration shall not be based on the deliberate policy of developing 
population so as to create a surplus to settle in other countries but such, 
surplus may be allowed to emigrate through agreements with other 
countries with due regard to the rights of such settlers in those parts.” 

4. Under this concepion, the National Plan would necessarily be a comprehen- 
sive coordinated continuous Programme of all round development, proceeding: 
simultaneously on all fronts of Production and Distribution of the National Wealth, 
of material as well as cultural progress. In such a Programme emphasis may vary 
from time to time on particular aspects or items in the Plan according to the special 
conditions, circumstances, or emergency of any given moment. The rate of progress 
in the several sectors or items of the Plan should follow predetermined standards but 
these may differ from year to year or from item to item. But the basic conception of' 
an all round,, simultaneous programme of controlled growth to predetermined goals 
in every field and in every item would not be aflfeoted. 

5. This conception of the Planned Programme of National Development must 
aim primarily at National self-sufficiency. The National Planning Committee has 
put forward that objective in the following terms :— 

“The principal objective pf planning the national economy should be to 
attain, as far as possible, National Self-sufficiency, and not primarily 
for purpose of foreign markets. This does not exclude international 
trade which should be encouraged but with a view to avoid economic 
imperialism. The first charge on the country’s produce—agricul¬ 
tural and industrial,—should be to meet the domestic needs of food 
supply, raw materials and manufactured goods- But outlets for 
surplus goods may be explored to meet the requirements of India’s 
international indebtedness”. 

6. Since the above was written, India’s Debt position has changed radically. 
Instead of being a Debtor who must provide an excess of Exports over imports, 
she is now a very large creditor in the international market. Eor the time being, 
moreover, her exports still continue to be in excess over her imports, though pro¬ 
gress of the Plan may soon alter that situation, at least in the initial years of planned 
development- But none of these considerations prejudice the fundamental posi¬ 
tion adopted above. 

7. The Advisory BoaYd appointed with specific reference to review all the 
planning work hitherto done by official or non-official agency should have consider¬ 
ed more fully than has been done in the main Report: — 

I. The nature and scope of the National Plan. 

II. The objectives of the Plan. 

III. Adjustment between available Resources, human as well as material. 

and the needs of the country, including Defence. 

IV. Adjustment between production and distribution of material goods and 

human needs. 

V. Correlation between the several branches of the Plan, and coordination. 

between the several authorities dealing with carrying out of the Plan. 

VI. Capital and Labour requirements of the Plan. 
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VII. Organisation of Trade,'—domestic and foreign,—as part of the Plan. 

VIII. The cultural aspect of the Plan,—Social Services and Public Utilities. 

IX. Administrative machinery for giving effect to the Plan, Central, Prov- 

vincial, State, Local Governing Bodies, or specially established statu¬ 
tory Authorities, Trusts or Syndicates. 

I. Nature and Scope of the National Plan. 

8. The National Plan must bring about an all-round development within a 
piedetermined peiiod. Foi this purpose it must comprise all aspects and every 
ingredient of the National life, material as well as cultural, which must be deve¬ 
loped simultaneously up to given levels. 

9. The Plan would thus be a common integrated programme of development 
for the whole country. For convenience of formulation and facility in proper super¬ 
vision or day to day control, it may be divided into several sections. But these must 
mutually fit into and harmonise with one another, making a consistent and compre¬ 
hensive whole. For efficient administration the programme affec ing eaoh region 
or unit should be entrusted for being carried out by appropriate local agency in each 
case. The aggregate needs of the country and of its people, both severally and 
collectively, in accordance with predetermined standards, must be correlated with or 
adjusted to the available resources, actual as well as potential, so that there is a real 
improvement in the Standard of Living of the people individually as well as col¬ 
lectively. 

10. Though the attack on all aspects and items in the Plan must be simultaneous, 
and properly correlated inter se, there may, however, be difference in emphasis on 
particular items or aspects of the Plan. This difference in emphasis may be due to 
the circumstances at a given moment; or to unexpected emergencies e.g. a War; 
or the preparation for National Defence. But this difference in emphasis is not to 
be mistaken for exclusive concentration on only that aspect oi item in the Plan which 
is particulary emphasised at a given moment. It may be, for instance, that at any 
given moment, it may be more necessary and important for the Planning country to 
emphasize the need for Defence Industries as against other industries ; or for 
Capital Goods as against Consumer Goods. Because of such varying necessity of 
the moment, the country may be obliged to devote more energy and resources to the 
provision of such Defence Material, or Capital Goods up to a given level, than in the 
case of other industries or consumer goods. But that does not mean that th' need 
for other industries or consumer goods i<% to be who! 1}' ignored, or indifferently 
attended to over a long term of years. 

11. In fact, in any country, where, as in India, the standard of living in regard 
to the usual items of consumer goods is, for the large mass of the population, far 
below any decent level of civilised life, the leeway between the actual standard of 
living, and that which is taken to be the optimum standard would have to be made 
up much more urgently than in another country where such backwardness does not 
exist. Opinion may differ as to the particular commodity more urgently needed than 
another ; or a particular sector to be developed in priority over another. But there 
can be no difference as regards the comparative urgency of this need ; and consequent 
difference in emphasis on the ways and means of supplying the same. 

12. The essence of a comprehensive Plan is a correlated and simultaneous or 
Pari Passu development in all aspects and departments of the national life, and then- 
reaction upon the collective as well as the individual life of the people. The plan 
must, therefore, embrace not only the provision for national security; but also for the 
material as well as cultural needs of daily life. In the latter, Social Services, Civic 
Amenities and Public Utilities would form at least as important an ingredient as 
the primary needs of man for food, shelter, and clothing, which are supplied by 
material commodities. 

II. The Objectives of Planning. 

13. The objective of a National Plan has been stated compendiously to be the 
attainment of National self-sufficiency in material goods, social services, public 
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for the people. That standard will have to be carefully defined, including all the 
ingredients that make for a decent living. It must have due regard to the actual 
and potential resources. This standard of living should be assured to and be 
made actually available for each and everyone. 

14. For this purpose, not only the production of commodities and services, but 
also their equitable Distribution among the people, must be simultaneously attended 
to. Law, custom, tradition, or any social institution, that stands in the ay of 
such an equitable distribution and readjustment, should be removed or remedied. 

15. The attainment of such a standard of living would be facilitated by pres¬ 
cribing objective Norms, which must be attained within a given space of time. One 
form of prescribing these Norms is to fix Targets, specific goals, in each item or 
aspect of the Plan so as to achieve the main objective of National self-sufficiency by 
corresponding attainment in detail. These Norms or Targets must be concretely 
measurable ; and such measurement should be provided by what may be called con¬ 
trol figures intended to help in gauging the rate as well as the extent of the progress 
achieved at any time. 

16. These Norms or Targets themselves must not be looked upon as merely 
pious intentions. They should rather be taken as imperative injunctions, which 
the authority charged with carrying out the Plan must be required to comply with. 
Adequate and appropriate saner ions must be provided where n< cessary io see 
thar ih-y a.-c av a.ned. Necessary and appropriate machinery will, of course, have 
to be devised to permit these injunctions being duly and fully carried out, in the 
letter as well as in the spirit. 

III. Adjustment between Resources and Obligations 

17. Under the conception of the Plan given above, proper adjustment between 
the nation’s aggregate resources and its total needs or obligations will be the main 
task before the Planning Authority. 

18. On the Resources, or the credit side of the planned National Budget, so to 
. say, must be included the actual or potential material,—human as well as physical 

—with which the planned Development is to be accomplished. 

19. To speak of Planning in reference to the human material, the man-power 
of the country, may sound ridiculous. It must nevertheless be taken as an integral 
and unavoidable item in the Plan. Without proper attention to the quantity and 
quality—number and training—of this material, the entire Plan would be liable to 
be jeopardised. Ways and means can and must be found, through education 
and example, for suitably limiting families, and the proper training and appropriate 
employment of the man-power thus made available, to obtain the highest results 
in every item of the Plan. 

20. Planning of material Resources is much more easy, and far more commonly 
accepted. An estimate of the actual position in respect of the principal resources 
in Agriculture and Industry, Mining and Forestry, services and Utilities, with due 
allowance for the possible increase and expansion by means of known and tried 
scientific aids ai d technical devices, would be an indispensable pre-requisite for a 
proper Plan on the material side. 

21. On the Obligation side, similarly, would be included the total needs of the 

country, its human and animal numbers, in accordance with the prescribed norms. 
These norms must be scientifically calculated, and related to consumption by each 
individual. The wants of man and beast thus determined must make full allow¬ 
ance for needs other than primary appetites. f 

22. A National Budget, with the two sides of Resources and Obligation, must, 
accordingly, be prepared as the first condition of scientific planning. Such a Budget 
must be for a period during which a given stage of the Plan is to be achieved. This 
period may be more than one year, probably five years, as the Plan is a continuous 
process, constantly creating new reactions, and not aimed at obtaining a static 
end. Each such stage will set up conditions and circumstances which are bound 
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to react upon the stage which follows, and substantially modify the same. Adequate 
arrangements must be made for the absorption of the shock as and where and when 
it occurs. 

23. It may be that, at the initial stage of the Plan being put into operation, 
the two sides, credit and debit,—Resources and Obligations,—do not balance. The 
hiatus must not be taken as irremediable. It is the aim of planning to make good the 
deficit. If it is on the resources side, it must be made good by supplement in the 
shape of foreign imports of material goods of which we are in a deficit as compared 
to our needs. On the Obligations side, the hiatus must be adjusted, by better dis¬ 
tribution, or by expediting the predetermined stages of the standard prescribed for 
that stage, so that greater benefit than originally planned for should be obtained 
by the individual during that stage. 

24. In this view of the National iudget under the Plan, the public or Government 
Budget would only be a part or fraction of the total National Budget. This par 1 ' 
would consist mainly in a redistribution or readjustment as between the Resource 8 
and Obligations, the means and the needs, to be obtained from and provided for 
certain sections of the community. The money means and expression is a conve¬ 
nience, which must not be confused with the ultimate reality. 

Distribution of National Wealth 

25. The Plan itself must be comprehensive, an all-embracing programme of 
National Development. Its progress must, therefore, be simultaneous in all depart¬ 
ments of both production and distribution of new wealth as well as in regard to all 
the intangible, means of better living for the individual. 

26. For this purpose, it is not enough to concentrate attention only on increasing 
the volume of material wealth within the country, with little or no regard to the more 
equitable,—if not ^qual,—division of that wealth so as to effect a proportionate 
improvement in the standard of living for everyone and not merely the average 
within the country irrespective of age, sex, civic conditions, or social status. 

27. The standard of Living, as conceived in the preceding .will include not merely 
commodities or services, which meet the primary needs of human existence, e.g., 
food, shelter, clothing; but also the intangible,—but nonetheless important,—wants 
of civilised life. The Social services of Education, Health, Entertaintment or Re¬ 
creation for the individual; and Public Utilities, like Transport or Illumination, must 
not be neglected while framing the Plan. They must be provided pari passu with 
the other items in the Plan, lest man does not come to live by bread alone. 

28. The Standard of Living must not be, moreover, merely a mathematical 
abstraction,—a mere averago. It must be a concrete fact, actually realised and 
realisable by and for every individual in Ids or her daily life and work. 

29. In the process of executing the Plan in detail, it may be that oocasioual 
emphasis may have to be greater in ono item or aspeot than another. Thero may 
in consequence be occasional disturbance of the level of employment and the stand¬ 
ard of living in particular cases. These must be considered and treated as tempo¬ 
rary dislocations or aberrations, for whioh immediate steps must bo taken to rectify. 
The executing Machinery should, in fact, bo such as automatically and immediately 
to flatten out any such disturbance of the level as soon as it ooours. 

IV. Correlation and Co-ordination 

30. The various aspects of the National Plan must bo mutually correlated, so 
that the progress of every side should be equal or proportionate and simultaneous. 
Every cog in the machinery must, in othor words, retain its plaoe, and move for¬ 
ward so as to keep pace. 

31. Similarly, there must be co-ordination as between the several agencies en¬ 
trusted with giving effect to tho Plan. The activities of the several parts of the 
machinery set up for carrying out the Plan—'Central, Provincial or Special—'Should 
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be mutually co-ordinated so as to avoid overlapping, needless waste of energy, on 
dissipation of resources. There should be no lopsided development or dis-balanced 
growth in one department at the cost of another, for that would create new problems 
which may prejudice the success of the plan. This does not mean that fullest ad- 
vantage of every scientific advance or mechanical invention, which may result in 
new technique for saving labour or timo, should not be taken. The task of the Planner 
would, however, be so to absorb the shock of each new discovery and even new in 
vention, so to assimilate the changes or inventions, as to cause the minimum disloca¬ 
tion in the existing stage of an organisation or activity. 

32. Machinery for working the Plan must be so devised as to receive and 
absorb such shocks with tb,o least disturbance especially if they take the form of 
causing unemployment. Schemes must bo roady to provide alternative use, occu¬ 
pation or investment, on the same if not better scale, to such land, labour, or capital 
as may be thrown out of employment for the time being by any such change, invent¬ 
ion or development 

VI. Labour and Capital. 

33. (A.) Labour .—'For securing the fullest benefit of the Plan, adequate organisa¬ 
tion of the Labour Supply and mobilisation of the man-power of the country is neces¬ 
sary. For providing adequate supply of skilled labour in all branches of productive 
activity, —whether Agriculture, Industry, Forestry and Mining; Trade, Banking, 
Insurance or Transport Services; Power-supply, Health, Education, Entertainment, 
and the like,—appropriate training arrangements must be made, side by side with 
providing employment for such trained personnel. 

34. Fluctuatiors in the volume of employment in any particular industry, 
Public Utility, or certain cultural activities, must bo minimised, if the Plan is corre¬ 
lated in all its several items and asjjects, and the supply of Labour in each. In case, 
however, due to specific circumstances of any given moment, or sudden, and unex¬ 
pected emergencies, a substantial change in the volume of employment becomes 
inevitable in particular directions or activities, means must be found to make these 
derangements of the minimum extent and duration possible. If at any time work 
becomes absolutely loss in volume, then the reduced volume must be equitably 
shared among all workers. There will have to be some measure of social 
conscription providing work for all adult workers in accordance with their aptitude 
and training and eliminating parasitism of any kind. 

35. Organisations of labour, whether Trade Unions or professional Corporations 
with their adjunct of Labour Exchange Employment Bureau, Information Depots 
and other such machinery, must be made compulsory, if only to facilitate the admi¬ 
nistration of the Labour section of the Plan. Every worker must be required to 
join an appropriate organisation as condition precedent for roceivirg the full benefit 
of all the Labour Legislation and other moans to improve the lot of labour. 

36. The need for trained personnel, however, is no less intense than exacting. 
It is possible that, in the initial stages of the Plan, trained personnel may not be 
available within the country itself. In that case, such assistance may be obtained 
from outside sources so as to tide over the initial difficulty. Regardir g the terms and 
conditions or which such foreign labour should be attracted, there is no great diff¬ 
erence of opinion, and so it is unnecessary to labour this point further. 

37. (B) Foreign Capital .—Substantially the same principles should be applied 
to the need, if any bo felt, for attracting foreign capital to complete any seotion 
or aspect of the National Plan. Generally speaking there would be greater object¬ 
ion to the investment of foreign capital in any enterprise under the Plan, than to the 
import of foreign skilled labour. The explanation lies in the fact that, whereas 
labour can bo definitely restricted in time and space, oapital is likely to have its 
influence in unseen ways and to an unfathomable degree. 
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38. The terms and conditions,! hercforo, on which Foreign Capilalmay be allowed 
to be invested in any part or enterprise under the National Han, if proved to bo 
absolutely inevitable, should be so framed and so worked as to restrict its influence 
to the irovitable minimum. The right, moreover, must bo reserved to Government 
for effective cortrol over the policy and management of every enterprise, utibiy or 
service, which is part of the Plan and financed, in part or wholly, by such foreign 
capital. 

39. The problem of Financing the Plan as a whole has beon approached from a 
different angle in this Note, as distinguished from the line adopted by my Colleagues. 
The following paragraphs embody my views on this subject. 

40. Financing of the Plan, in its several aspects or items both as regards current 
and capital expenditure, will have to be distribut ed as between :■—• 

1. Government of India or the Union Government; 

2. The Government of the various Units, whether States or Provinces, which 

are members of tho Union, and 

3. Private enterprise, Banks or other Financiers. 

41. Estimates of the capital finance needed for carrying out the Plan, parti¬ 
cularly in regard to the non-recurring Capital Expenditure, would ha\ e to be based 
on past experience of similar ventures, or present conditions. Neither of these, 
however, is altogether reliable for making such calculations which may differ mate¬ 
rially from the actual figures when finally realised. 

42. Notwithstanding the difficulty of making such estimates, attempt must be 
made to prepare such estimates, making due allowances for the possibility of varia¬ 
tion on account of factors outside the control of the Indian Authorities, e.g. Price- 
level or international Exchange, or Scientific discoveries, or mechanical inventions 
affecting these calculations. The Plan, being necessarily a longterm arrangement, 
would be very much exposed to such factors which may falsify the estimates quite 
adventitiously. 

43. The proportion of such outlay to be shouldered by any of the agencies 
mentioned above is equally difficult to lay down in advance. Certain general 
principles, however, may be indicated which should govern their respective share for 
Capital financing and current expenditure, or working costs. 

44. Thus for example, 

(a) For any industry, service, or utility which is of a National character, and of 
vital importance to the very life of the people, or which is, so to say, a mother 
industry on which other industries may be based, e.g. Industries concerning National 
Defence, or the production of machinery, the Union Government alone should pro¬ 
vide all the necessary capital finance, and carry on the management of such indus¬ 
tries. That is to say, it should provide working expenses, and take the surplus 
or profit, if any, from such enterprise. 

45. The initial capital should be provided out of accumulated Reserves or 
borrowed funds or the surplus of successful public enterprise. All capital is, in the 
ultimate analysis, nothing but the surplus of production over consumption, which 
may easily be conserved in the form of various reserves, and kept ready mobilised, 
so as to be available for utilisation wherever and whenever needed for expanding 
and improving existing industries or starting new ones. It must be a distinctive and 
imperative feature of planned economy to facilitate the formation of such Reserves 
and their utilisation as and when needed. 

46. (b) Industries, enterprise, or activities which tend to become monopolies,— 
largely because of fiscal protection or other form of public aid,—should likewise 
be financed, as far as possible, by the public. 

47. The division of capital financing obligations as between the Central and: 
Provincial, State or Local Governments should follow the nature of the enterprise.. 
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If it is predominantly of a local or regional character, it must be financed and 
managed by the local or regional authority; while if it is of an All India nature 
it must be owned and operated by some central authority, 

48. Enterprises which are regional in location but national in importance e.g. 
mines or Hydro-electric power works, should be governed by a common policy, 
though ownership and conduct of each such enterprise may be in private hands. 

49. (c) Everywhere Government is unable to finance out of its own resources 
any major industry of National or vital importance and is, therefore, obliged to have 
recourse to private capital; such private capital should not be left to do the entire 
financing, and so command the sole control and management of such capital. Gov¬ 
ernment, or some statutory public authority specially appointed for that purpose, 
must be associated as partners in each such concern. 

50. Provision must further be made in the partnership agreement for the 
eventual buying out by Government of the private partner’s share, on such terms 
as may have been laid down in each such agreement, and the right must be exer¬ 
cised after a given number of years. 

51. During the currency of the Partnership Agreement, Government must 
retain the controlling voice in all questions of policy or general management of the 
enterprise. They must either hold a majority of shares, or at least hold proxies 
for a majority of shares necessary to take any important decision of policy. 

52. ( d) Any industries of relatively second-rate importance, such as the pro¬ 
duction of luxury goods,—where private enterprise may under the Plan be left to 
provide all the necessary outlay for initial equipment plant and machinery, as well 
as for working expenses,—adequate arrangement must be made for effective public 
supervision and control. This is necessary to guard against dissipation of the surplus 
as well excessive consumption of such commodities, services or utilities. 

53. (e) Any enterprise or activity financed by private capital, and requiring 
for its commercial success fiscal protection or other aid from public funds or autho¬ 
rity, should be required to submit periodical reports of its working, including its 
accounts and balance-sheets. It must accept and carry out any suggestions or 
directions that may be issued by the appropriate public authority as a result of the 
scrutiny of such reports etc. It must agree to fix the maximum profits which can 
be distributed among Proprietors, not exceeding 10% per annum on paid up capital. 
Finally, it must agree to give model or standard conditions for their employees. 

54. (f) In no case of any Key, Essential or Mother industry concerned with 
National Defence, public utility, or social service, or for exploiting the mineral, 
forest and other forms of natural wealth of this country, should foreign capital 
be' allowed to be invested in any form. 

55. Any indigenous industry, for which capital is provided by private enter¬ 
prise, must be made to forfeit any benefits, or special consideration by way of fiscal 
protection, or financial or other aid, if it obtains the aid of foreign capital. 

56. No foreign capital should be permitted to be invested, whether in proprietaryi 
partnership or joint stock concerns, for any industry, enterprise, utility, or service 
in this country, without the previous sanction from Government, and subject to 
Licence specially issued in that behalf. The conditions of such Licence must, in the 
first instance, be laid down by the National Planning Authority, which shall be 
competent to revise these conditions from time to time, and to enforce the same by 
means of such machinery of inspectorates, special inquiries, etc. as it considers 
proper and necessary. 

57. Foreign capital, at present invested in any of the essential industries or for 
the exploitation of the mineral, forest, or other forms of natural wealth of this 
country, should be required to obtain a Licence, and conform strictly to the terms 
and conditions laid down in the Licence regarding periodical reports, publication of 
accounts and balance-sheets, stipulation regarding limited dividends and the like. 
At the earliest opportunity these enterprises must be acquired by Government, 
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provincial or national, as may seem proper in each case. The Licence necessary 
or such enterprises must, explicitly lay down this condition. 

58. No industry or enterprise, whose capital is provided by foreign financiers 
in any form or to any' extent, should be allowed to camouflage itself as Indian Enter¬ 
prise by adding the word “India” after their normal style and title. 

59. Subject to these guiding principles, initial and working capital may be 
provided, from time to time, in such proportions by the Central or Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment, Local Governing Bodies, Statutory Corporations, as well as private enter¬ 
prises as may be deemed appropriate. 

60. The division of financial resources as between the Provincial or State and 
Central Governments is difficult to lay down in advance. In general, however, it 
may be stated that industries, enterprises, utilities oi services of a National character, 
or coming under the new Constitution within the jurisdiction of the Union Govern¬ 
ment, or which are entrusted to that Government by specific agreement by any 
component units of the Union, should be financed principally, if not exclusively, by 
that Government. 

61. On the other hand, any enterprise, utilities or service whieh are directly 
of local benefit, should likewise be financed by the Unit Government,. or local 
bodies under it, or by special statutory bodies created for the purpose. Tf between 
all these, the Unit Government is not able to finance the enterprises, it may 
do so in association with private enterprise, on such terms and conditions in 
conformity 7 with the principles laid down above. 

62. In specific cases of national importance coming within the Unit jurisdic¬ 
tion, the Central Government may make grants for undertaking or working any 
industry, enterprise, utility or service by a Provincial or State Government, on 
definite conditions. These conditions include the right of control and super¬ 
vision, of giving advice and instructions reserved to the Union Government. They 
must also reserve the power to inspect the books of accounts, and from time to 
time to scrutinise the general working, as well as to make suggestions for improve¬ 
ment or correcting any abuses in the actual operation. These must be carried out 
by the Provincial or State Governments concerned. 

63. The limitation of orofit in the event of any enterprise, utility or service 
being financed as regards initial capital by the Government of a unit, or of a local' 
body, in association with any private enterprise must be accepted and strictly adhered 
to. 

64. The institutions providing capital finance,—namely Banks, wherever they' 
function,—must be treated and dealt with as public utility corporations. As such, 
they must be placed by law under the rigid control and supervision of the Union 
Government, if not wholly nationalised as Public Utility Corporations. The same 
principle must also be applied to the Instruments of Credits used by Banks and other 
financial institutions for providing fixed and working capital.. 

VII. Organisation of Trade 

65. Though the Central objective of the Plan has been stated' to be the attain¬ 
ment of National Self-sufficiency, and the consequent improvement of the actual 
Standard of Li ving for every individual in the country, that aim cannot be realised 
unless the Plan contains appropriate machinery’ for effecting exchange, or Trade, 
as between the producer and the consumer. 

66. There is, indeed, no intrinsic opposition, as is sometimes believed, between 
the producer and the consumer. Every individual is, actually or potentially, both 
a producer and a consumer. But though there is no such intrinsic opposition as 
between the consumer and the producer, their mutual advantage will not be simul¬ 
taneously promoted, unless there is a prompt exchange of surplus produce from the 
producer to the consumer. 

67. The most important portion as well as aspect, quantitatively and qualita¬ 
tively, of this exchange or Trade is that of commerce in commodities within the 
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country a* between the several parts thereof, or what is called the Internal Trade. 
The Exchange of commodities and services as between two or more countries is 
foreign Trade. This is much less important, in volume as well as value and in it* 
reaction upon local industry, than Domestic Trade. 

68. All the ancillary services, which help to organise and conduct Trade on 
sound lines, bringing fair benefit to both parties, e.g. the medium of exchange or 
money and Currency, and its complement of credit and banking ; transport for 
carrying goods and services from the producer to the consumer ; and insurance, 
with all the sub-heads, so to say, of these three important categories of ancillaries, 
must be carefully regulated by the Union'Government exclusively. Similarly the 
basic national policy for Trade, and, through it, of protecting assisting, or encoura- 
ing indigenous industry, sufficient at least to provide for the whole of the local market, 
must be carefully attended to if the Plan is to be effectively carried out. 

69. Both for the Internal and for Foreign Trade of the country, some kind of 
Central control and supervision over that branch and all its ancillaries, is inevitable 
in the interests of the proper execution of the Plan. If trade is made a means for 
encouraging the volume and qualit y of production, and thereby improving the level 
of consumption within the country ; or if that section of it which is concerned with 
exchange of goods and services between this country and another, is to bring a fair 
share of benefit to this country, and not become an instrument of exploiting our 
material and human resources for the benefit of others, such control and super¬ 
vision are indispensable. 

70. The Central Government must, therefore, be armed with adequate power 
and authority to control or supervise, if not also to monopolise, at least the Foreign 
Trade of the country, and to have the sole charge of all its ancillary services of money, 
credit, exchange, and banking, tariffs and transport, insurance and communica¬ 
tion. 

71. In regard to the Domestic Trade, each unit should have its own statutory 
Corporation to conduct, control or supervise that trade in close harmony with the 
Central Organisation and in conformity with its policy. 

VIII. Cultural side of the Plan .—Social Services and Public Utilities 

72. The last, but nonetheless important, section of the National Plan is that 
relating to the cultural life of the people. The Plan will by itself affect a revolution, 
which will be none the less significant because it will be silent. India has been 
going through an age of transition, in the social as well as economic field, the magni¬ 
tude of which is scarcely realised. Many of the oldest social customs and institutions 
effecting vitally men and women in their daily life and work, are changing from the 
bottom. During the last two w ; ars, andTiecause of them, conditions have been changing 
even more rapidly and radically with a marked trend to deterioration, 
which made the people ignore or overlook moral values and considerations in life 
other than those of a purely material character. This is a heavy handicap and will 
have to be redressed at the earliest opportunity. 

73. The most effective means of long-range change is mass education on sound 
lines. The Education system must, therefore, be completely overhauled and re¬ 
conditioned, as an integral part of the Plan. Customs, Laws or institutions, which 
stand- in the way of a continuous progress on pre-determined lines, would, no doubt 
have to be scrapped, modified, or re-adjusted to the new conditions created by the 
successful carrying out of the Plan, in all its branches, items, or aspects. A specific 
section of the Plan must, accordingly, be devised and worked so as to stop and correct 
the growing change for the worse. It will require radical amendment of the laws 
and customs, institutions and tradition, which are incompatible with changing condi¬ 
tions, or which lead to a general deterioration. It will finally need striking example, 
through public agency, to demonstrate and emphasise the need for a new vision, 
new values, new objective, new technique. All the latest devices or instrumentali¬ 
ties of the cinema and the Radio, the Television and the Teleprinter, must be utilised 
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to the utmost to explain, illustrate and emphasise the national objective, and the 
need to achieve it in the interests of the individual himself and of the generations yet 
unborn, 

74. In the same category of Social Services may he included the services of 
Medical Relief and Public Health throughout the country. Like Mass Education, 
the improvement of Public Health must be considered a form of long term invest¬ 
ment, the return on which may not be in the form of immediate and direct money 
profit. The saving of working days through avoidance or reduction of illness among 
workers is as direct a return measurable in money as can be found. A proper Health 
Service, like a sound system of mass education, will be of immense help in making 
the plan more easily realised, and its chief, objective viz. amelioration in the standard 
of living, more fully achieved. 

75. The average expectation of life at birth for the people in India is barely 
26 or 27 years, as against 55 in the United Kingdom. Infant mortality of children 
below one year of age in India is 15 to 20 percent, as against 5% or less in other 
countries. The high rate of mortality amongst women in child birth is too notorious 
to need specific mention. All these evils must be cured by means of preventive as 
well as curative medicines. Improvement in diet and better care of the body will, 
of course, be part of the Plan and will form part of the Section relating to the Dis 
tribution of wealth and Consumption. But the maintenance of an individual in 
good health and working efficiency must be part of this section of services and Utilities. 

76. The organisation of Public Health Service will emphasise the preventive 
aspect of disease by improving such prerequisites to good health as clean water 
supply, sound drainage, a system of vaccination or innoculation against the common 
scourges of this country. An adequate system of Medical and Nursing Service 
throughout the country will help to check the spread of the disease, whether epide¬ 
mic or not, to a very large extent. 

77. The organisation of Medical and Nursing services, as an integral part of the 
National Plan, must secure properly qualified personnel and nursing attendance 
in every part of the country, and for every citizen needing it. Establishing a well 
equipped medical unit, with an adequate supply of drugs and medicines, as well as 
medical and surgical apparatus and instruments, for every 1000 of the population ; 
dispensaries and hospitals and specialised wards in such Hospitals ; Maternity Homes, 
Nursing Homes, Sanatoria, Convalescent Homes,—would all go a long way in 
mini mis ing the incidence of disease, and improving the general stamina and adding 
to the expansion of life throughout the country. The National Planning Committee 
has given a lead in this regard on the lines suggested above, and the Bhore Committee 
has in all essential respects followed suit. 

78. The list of social services and civic amenities can be very much enlarged 
especially if we emphasise the Cultural side of the Plan that they make up. Public 
Entertainment by spectacles, organised recreation, both physical and intellectual, 
should be no less an important part of the Plan. The organisation of plays, con¬ 
certs, cinemas, lantern lectures, Radio talks, and Lectures on cultural subjects form 
the main items in this section of Plan adopted in Russia. Nor can we in this country 
do better than imitate the U.S.S.R. in this regard. 

79. It would take us too much into detail of this enormous service, now largely 
in private hands, if we were to particularise its innumerable forms. In view, how¬ 
ever, of the great material importance of this service, not only to the present but 
to the succeeding generations of India, it would be better to organise and provide it 
through public bodies, such as Municipalities, District Boards, Village Panchayats 
or specific Statutory Corporations, established for the purpose from which the profit 
motive is eliminated. 

80. A similar fist of Public Utilities may likewise be added as an integral part 
of the NationalP lan. Foremost amongst these Utilities are the production and supply 
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of Power, whether thermal or electrical, coal or oil, and other sources of energy; 
Transport by land (road or rail), water (river or sea) and air; Communications by 
post, telegraph, telephones and Radio ; Drainage and Lighting; essential Services 
incidental to Commerce or Exchange of commodities,such as Banking and Insurance, 
may also be brought in this category. 

81. The supply of accessories or vehicles of most of these Utilities will require 
basic industries to be started in this country. If these Utilities are to be worked 
in the public interest, without any thought of Monetary surplus for the state or the 
Public Body which conducts them, their basic industries also must be owned, 
manned, and worked by public bodies or Statutory Corporations, wherein the profit 
element is likewise rigorously excluded. 

82. For the proper working and success of the Plan, it is important that these 
Utilities—as services—be founded, owned and managed as Public Enterprises, 
conducted by Government directly,—whether Central, State,Provincial,—or by some 
specific Statutory Corporation in each instance from which the profit motive 
is wholly eliminated. Each of these should, again, be linked up with the others of 
its kind, to constitute a well coordinated network of these Utilities all over the land. 

83. The industries providing the equipment for these services and Utilities,— 
e.g. all types of vehicles needed for the Transport and Communications Service,— 
should likewise be owned, manned and controlled by some public body or statutory 
authority. Oth rwise the private owner of these industries, working for his own 
personnal profit, will levy a disproportionate tax on the community as a whole, 
and prevent the service being operated entirely in the public interests aB it deserves 
to be. 

IX. Administrative Organisation for carrying out the Plan.— 

84. For giving effect to the Plan, an appropriate and adequate administrative 
machinery will have to be set up. This must be in conformity with the Constitution 
of the country, defining the powers and functions of the Central Organisation as well 
as that in the component parts of the Union. Much of the detailed administration 
for carrying out the plan will, under the basic principles of the new Constitution, 
as now accepted by all Parties, have to be entrusted to the Provinces or the com¬ 
ponent parts of the Union. A detailed description of the Machinery, deemed 
appropriate and adequate for carrying out the Plan, is given in the third section 
of this note. 


Section B 

Nationalisation or Socialisation of Industries 

% 

85. There is a fundamental difference of opinion on this most important section 
of our Reference. It is common ground that Planned Development of an all-round 
character would be impossible unless there iB systematic control and close regulation 
in every field of economic development. 

86. The essence of Planning being co-ordinated progress on all fronts simul¬ 
taneously, every sector must be properly organised, closely harmonised and dove¬ 
tailed, and effectively controlled as an integral part of the Plan. The most effective 
degree of such control would, of course, be attained only if the whole field of Pro¬ 
duction and Distribution is under the direct ownership and management of the 
State, whether directly as Government Enterprise or under some specially 
created Statutory Bodies. 

87. Government or Public Collective Enterprise may be that of the Union 
Government or of any component part of the Union, whether Province or State, 
or any Local Body, such as a Municipality, or District Board or Village Panchayat. 
This would depend largely upon the constitution of the country now in#the making, 
and the number and nature of the functions, powers and authority assigned to the 
Centre and the Units. 
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88. The Statutory Bodies, on the other hand, may be established by Legisla¬ 
tion by the National or Union Government, or the Government of any component 
part of the Union , and may be given specific powers for the purpose. These Semi- 
Government Authorities would have to be organised in appropriate forms to suit 
the nature of the enterprise, whether a Productive Concern, a Public Utility, a 
Social Service, a Civic Amenity, or any other concern for the Distribution and Consump¬ 
tion of wealth. 

89. Assuming that the most effective and economic organisation and working 
of such Enterprise, Service, Utility or Amenity would be as a direct State Concern> 
it can be easily applied to new ventures in a relatively virgin field e.g. in the Automo¬ 
bile, Ship-building, or aircraft industries, Locomotives and other rail-road equipment. 
These are still practically virgin fields in India and may well be occupied by Collective 
Enterprise. 

90. The interests of planned economy inevitably necessitate that this principle 
of collective enterprise be extended to other fields as well. Where, however, 
there are vested interests already in existence, consideration will have to be given 
as to how and by what stages those private interests working for personal profit 
are to be dealt with, and the entire economic system made homogeneous. So long 
as private enterprise motived by the desire for individual gain remains in any con¬ 
siderable sector of the National Economy, unamenable to public control, regulation 
or supervision, the Plan as a whole would be liable to easy circumvention and defeat. 
However thorough and rigid the control may be, short of direct public ownership • 
and management, it would be liable to be defeated by the ingenious devices of the 
private profit-seeking Entrepreneur. It seems, therefore, necessary to liquidate 
the existing private enterprise in every considerable field of economic development, 
and bring all efforts, which are part of an all-round Plan of National Development 
under public ownership, control and management. The liquidation may be effected 
by expropriation pure and simple , or acquisition by ordinary process of law with, 
or without, such compensation as may be deemed just and appropriate. 

91. The strength of private vested interests is particularly high in the major 
industries which are operated for profit and not as part of a National Plan. 
Systematic effort will accordingly have to be made to socialise them where 
they are in private hands, and keep them ab in itio inpublic hands where they have to 
be yet established, so as to make them part of the plan, keeping pace with the rest 
of the Programme. 

92. The Na io-ial Planning Committee made four tentative catagories of indus¬ 
tries as follows :—- 


Defence Industries 

1. Fire arms (laud, air and mirine) and their 
parts. 

2. Munitions, cartridges, explosives, shells, 
torpedoes, etc. 

3. Tanks and armoured cars and other forms 
of mechanical equipment especially 
designed for military purposes. 

Key Industries 

1. Power-Hydro and Thermal (generator). 

2. Fuel, coal and fuel wood, mineral oil, 
power alcohol, natural gases. 

3. Metals, ferrous and important non-fer¬ 
rous, including winning of ore for them. 

4. Industries for the making of machine 
tools. 

5. Industries for the making of machinery 
and machinery parts. 

Public Utilities 

1. Distribution of electricity, gas and other 
forms of Energy. 

2. Public transport and communication 
services. 


4. Warships of all tyftes including sub¬ 
marines. 

5. Military aircraft of all kinds. 

6. Gases for warfare and gas-masks. 

Note: —Warships and Military aircraft can 
also be made in ordinary peacetime estab¬ 
lishments. 

6. Heavy engineering industries for the build¬ 
ing of ships, locomotives, wagons, auto¬ 
mobiles, aircraft and the like (vital). 

7. Instruments and apparatus,—commercial, 
industrial and scientific (standards). 

8. Chemicals, heavy chemicals, fine chemi¬ 
cals including dyes (some vital), fertilisers 
and refractories. 


3. Water supply. 

4. Banking and Insurance were reserved for 
consideration later. 
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Cottage Industries 

1. Textiles (silk, wool and cotton), cotton 
spinning and weaving especially up to 30s. 

2. Dyeing and Calico Printing. 

3. Cotton ginning and cleaning for hand 
spinning except pressing. 

4. Oil crushing. 

5. Soap and Toilet articles. 

6. Furniture and timber works. 

7. Paper for use as Stationery (except paper 
for newspapers, art printing, for wrapping 

and packing etc.). 

8. Sugar. 

9. Rice husking and milling. 

10. Brass, copper and silverware. 

11. Tallow, guts, and Glue. 

12. Tanning and Shoe-making. 

13. Pottery and Ceramics. 

14. Glass Bangles. 

15. Beads. 

16. Polishes, paints and varnishes. 

17. Locksmithy. 

18. Nails. 

19. Blacksmith y. 


20. Cutlery. 

21. Hemp, Coir and Rope. 

22. Bristles and fibres. 

23. Brirks. 

24. Tiles. 

25. Gold and silver threads. 

26. Salt. 

27. Toys. 

28. Umbrellas. 

29. Gums. 

30. Resins. 

31. Matches.' 

32. Carts. 

33. Country crafts. 

34. Tailoring. 

35. Embroidery. 

36. Hosiery. 

37. Buttons. 

38. Carpets. 

39. Confectionary. 

40. Fruit preserves and syrups. 

41. Dairying. 


93. The list of cottage industries is not intended to bo a comprehensive one. 
There are, as is well»known, many hundreds of cottage industries. This list was 
prepared tentatively with a view to mentioning some industries which are or may 
be both cottage and large scale, and where there might bo a conflict or overlapping 
between these two methods of production. 

94. The Committee held the view, in regard, to the most considerable of these 
categories, that :—■ 

Tho National Planning Committee had previously laid down certain general 
principles in regard to these mattors. These will be found in the Red Book. I 
shrould like to draw particular attention to :— 

(a) The Congress Karachi Resolution which states that “ the State shall own 

or control Key Industries ana Services, Mineral Resources, Railways 
Waterways, Shipping and other moans of public transport ”. 

(b) Planned advance has to be measured by certain objective tests from year 

to'year. Those may be laio. down as follows :— 

(i) Tho improvement of nutrition from the standard of an irreducible 
minimum requirement of proteins, carbohydrates and minerals (as 
wel las necessary protective foods having a calorific value of 2,400 to 
2,800 units for an adult worker). 

(**) The improvement of clothing from the present consumption of about 
15 yards on an average to at least 30 yards per capita per annum. 

(in) Housing standards to reach at least 100 sq. feet per capita. 

(c) Viewed, from arother standpoint, the following indices of progress should 

be borne in mind :— 

(t) The increase in agricultural production; \To at least the requirement s 
(n) The increso in industrial production; /laid, down in (b) (i) and (it) above. 
(in) The diminution of unemployment ; 

(iv) The inorease in per capita income ; 

(v) The liquidation of illiteracy ; 

(vi) The increase in public utility services ; 

(vii) Provision of medical aid on the basis of one health unit for 1,000 
population ; 

(viii) The ir crease in the average expectation of life. 
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95. This policy applies by categories of industries. The general question, how¬ 
ever, of socialisation at least in all the major industries, services and Public utilities 
still remains to be faced- Notwithstanding the experience of the older Na Dions in the 
field of modern industrialisation, whore they have experienced the evils of unplanned 
Industrialism under private enterprise and so have been replacing private by Public 
Enterprise bringing tho-formor under an increasingly more rigid control of the latter, 
the vested interests—’both Indian and non-Indian,—of private enterprise in this 
country are still too strong to surrender at discretion. The chief arguments of their 
champions to maintain them practically unaffected and unadulterated are :—• 

(а) The conduct of Industry requires personal initiative and individual super¬ 

vision which public ownership under Bureaucratic management will 
not provide ; 

(б) There are considerable risks in any new industry which it would not be 

right for the S ate or the Community at large to shoulder, so long as 
private individuals aru available to do so. 

(c) As recent experience has shown a degree of corruption of public officials 

in charge of economic controls etc. grows, which cannot be in the bost 
interests of the people. 

(d) In the absence of personal supervision of the Proprietor, concerned in 

keeping up his profit, inefficiency is apt to grow and undermine the 
prospects of the Industry. 

98. In answor it might bo pointed out :—• 

It is not in Public Enterprise only that bureaucratic tendencies assert 
themselves. Wherever any enterprise is on a largo scale, employing 
large numbers, with an ever-increasing basis of division of labour in 
time as well as space, bureaucracy inevitably sets in. That is to say, 
the conduct of the enterprise will have to be according'o some sett¬ 
led oode of regulations, which would necessarily be worked and enforc¬ 
ed according to the established canons of interpretation, and 
governed by the preoedentr previously established. Red tape, delay 
and circumlocution are unavoidable. This inevitably makes the 
working of such Enterprise some what lifeless and impersonal, whether 
it is in the hands of Government, some statutory body, or private in¬ 
dividuals. It is, therefore, no particular evil of public management 
that' Bureaucracy becomes established in socialised enterprise, and 
the management of th6 ooncerns tends to be more and more stan¬ 
dardised. 

97. The fact that there are settled rules and tests for the conduct of the industry, 
fixing prioes, appointment of public servants, with reasonable conditions for their 
remuneration and pension, and elaborate codes of discipline, integrity and efficiency 
is a guarantee for satisfactory manning and working socialised industry, which thus 
has a much greater chance of steady progress than if the same were in private hands. 
For, in the latter case, individual vagaries and uncontrolled nepotism predominate 
in the seleotion, appointment, removal and dismissal of any member of the staff or 
the general personnel of the concern. The private individual considers himself to be 
solely and exclusively onttilod to deal with his employee, apart from such modicum 
of collective bargaining, or Labour Legislation as may have been in vogue. There 
is no appeal from his decision and any guarantee of just or decent treatment, and even 
living wage to the worker is wholly illusory since profit to the Proprietor is the only 
important consideration. 

98. It may, indeed, be that, notwithstanding every attempt to carry out properly 
the rules or regulations of Public Service, these may at times bo misapplied and ab¬ 
used. But that hand'eap is common to all works of man. Any human Institu¬ 
tion is liable to be abused. That cannot prove that the Institution as such must be 

con lemned. 
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99. As for i L,«j risks involved in any new venture to be started, or existing Enter- 
prise being exj and.ee], which t],e pmaiu promoter or propiietor is supposed to shoul¬ 
der,—-and rhoruby justify his existence, there are Enterprises, —whether Industries 
Services or Utilities,'—in which it would not be right ard proper to allow the r dual 
risks io be shouldered by axy individual. The Community aB a whole must establish 
and operate them, and bear the risks, if any. It is just because, in some cases, risks 
are verj considerable, that such ventures may not bo provided at all if left to in¬ 
dividual enterprise, since private individuals would, not be forthcoming. Yet 
if those Enterprises are of vital necessity to the country as a whole, as they ofter 
are , if they afford much needed security against any foreign aggression, or provide 
basic industries, they must be started by the State whether or not private indivi¬ 
duals aro forthcoming to undertake them. 

100. Apart from this, however, in evory well conceived Plan, the risks must bo 
minimised by careful planning to the point of non-existence. The more perfect the 
Plan, the less must be the riek of anj sector or item in being established and worked. 
And such risks, as there may bo, will be distributed all over the Community ; and 
insured against, so to say, at negligible cost io the Community. Risks, moreover, 
are an inevitable concomitant of competitive individualism. In a socialised, system 
they will progressively coaso to be. 

101. So far again, as there are risks and handicaps against any private enter¬ 
prise in any field becoming a commercial success, the Community is expected and 
called upon to protect, safeguard and encoui age such enterprise, so as to make the 
oountry more self-sufficient than it would other wise be. The cost of such fiscal pro¬ 
tection, or financial assistance to any such private enterprise, is disproportionately 
greatei than the * risks ’ taken by the Community as a whole in starting such enter¬ 
prise as a socialised endeavour. 

102. More often than not, such Private Enterprise, when established with the 
aid of such protection at public cost will not part with its gains, either to the workers 
in such enterprise in the shape of higher wages and houses, or to the consumers in the 
shape of lower prices. It would, in fact, try and seek markets abroad to dump the 
surplus output, since the Home Market becomes their close preserve, thanks to Tariff 
walls. 

103. These attempts at dumping in foreign markets, again, necessitate the main¬ 
tenance of costly Armies and Navies and Aerial Fleets, alJ in constant prepara¬ 
tion against any possible warlike threat from rival sellers in the same maiket. This 
very danger is induced, in the last analysis, by the exploitation of undefended markets 
by the private citizens of one country operating in another. 

104. Last but not the least of the dangers of private enterprise, fostered by the 
community by protective tariffs, specific financial subsidies, bounties, subventions 
indirect help in the shape ol discriminating transport rates, or still more inivisible 
contribution in the shape of public maintenance of xesearch institutions, patent orga¬ 
nisations and the like, lies in its becoming a close monopoly, open or concealed.- 
Trusts, Syndicates, Cartels and Combines, ai e evolved to get the utmost price at home 
to enable them to fight moie effectively their trade rivals abroad. 

105. The complaint of corruption against public officials in charge of publio 
enterprises,—whether Industries, Utilities or Services,—is no less applicable, and 
is of much longei standing against private profit-seeking individual conducting large 
scale operations in the corresponding fields. In the former case, the complaint has 
gathered force only in recent years, because of wartime decline in efficiency and in¬ 
tegrity. But corruption under individualist management is old as the hills and 
pervades in every part of such enterprise. 

106. It must also be remembered that such corruption is itself the child of the 
individualist system working for personal profit. So long as differences in income re¬ 
main glaring by disproportionate, there would be great room for temptation. There 
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will be tempters as well. The more important position the tempted occupies, 
and the greater the ability of the tempter to offer temptation, the greater would also 
be the prevalence of such corruption. Only when the immense variations in wealth 
and income from individual to individual ar e abolished, and everyone assured a 
decent chance of civilised livelihood, there would bo no occasion for offering or 
receiving bribe. The remedy against corruption increasing lies not in preventing 
the growth of public enterprise, hut rather in abolishing private profit-seeking enter¬ 
prise root and branch. 

107 ■ Of late, an increasing proportion of public officials, are being employed on 
the eve of their retirement by private enterprise, on terms more attractive than in the 
public service, though less enduring. This is an offence against public morale which 
the Penal Codes of capitalist countries do not recognise as such, but which must 
be exposed as only a tortuous device of the private profiteer to secure the best help 
and counsel for realising his nefarious aim of robbing the public. Whether it is to 
evade tax dues, or to secure special concessions, or utilise the influence or ingenuity 
of such officials, the employment of any such officials by private enterprise must not 
only be prohibited, it must be made a penal offence, involving foi feitiue of pension 
rights, and even liability „o prosecution. It is, indeed, no compliment that private 
capitalists have learnt the corruptive possibility o 1 public officials. It is rather an 
invitation to more effective corruption against which the Community cannot take too 
strong measures. 

108. The charge of inefficiency likely to result from the lack oi persona! 
management and supervision, alleged to be the characteristic of public enterprise, 
has as little validity. Inefficiency is no monopoly of public officials in industrial 
enterprise. Private enterprise suffers from it no less. Whenever the latti r 
is concerned with very large operations, its management becomes equally impersonal, 
and is consequently exposed to inefficiency just as much as public enterprise. 

109- There may, moreover, bo good reasons sucli as there were in Russia in the 
first stages of her Planned Development, or such as are found in many a Capitalist 
country under the excuse of post-war relaxation, which may quite satisfactorily 
explain the prevailing inefficiency. These reasons are not of the creation, or under 
the control, of the officials concerned ; and so they exclusively cannot be blamed. 

110. In any case, all important Industries, particularly those relating to Defence, 
essential goods and Services , or Public Utilities , and those concerned with Key or 
Parent Industries, must not be left in private hands. Other industries, which may 
appear to be of less vital importance to the very existence of the country, will also 
have to be brought under an increasing measure- of public control, if not complete 
ownership or management by the State, which will offer some guarantee for these 
remaining an integral part of a well-conceived Plan. 

111. My colleagues hold that nationalisation may bo considered for certain essen¬ 
tial industries, if adequate private capital is not forthcoming for the purpose. Their 
considered opinion, however, is :— 

“If at the present juncture, the State attempted to take into its own hands 
the ownership and management of a large range of industries, the in¬ 
dustrial development of the country might not be very rapid. Never¬ 
theless, it seems to us that it should be our policy to bring under State 
ownership and management some at least of the basic industries of the 
country, and that the execution of such a policy should form part of 
our Plans. We recommend, therefore, that apart from Defence Indus¬ 
tries, and any industry or branch of any industry which it might be 
found desirable to start as a state enterprise through the reluctance 
of private capital to under take it, the nationalisation of the following 
should be considered .” 

112. Here is a radical difference of view-point and conviction which it is impos 
siblc to conceal by any formula of verbal compromise. Pot my part, I have n 0 
doubt about the rapid industrialisation of the country being promoted, rather tha n 
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retarded, by a policy of planned, intensive, univeisal socialisation. I would not 
confine the programme of nationalisation to “ basic industries” or Defence industries 
only ; but extend the regime to every item in the field of production. Nor would 
I wait upon the readiness of private capital to lake up r.:w L .dustry. Without public 
ownership, national control of industry would be nominal—if even that , and without 
effective and rigid control of all productive enterprise, the success of any planned 
programme will be illusory. 

113. The case for socialisation does not rest oil these negative considerations 
only. The positive reason? for nationalising Industries and all other productive 
enterprises may be summed up as follow? :— 

(а) Under nationalised ownership and management, there would be better 

co-ordination and greater economy in working the Industries. 

(б) The distribution or diffusion of all Industries throughout the country so 

as to facilitate the fullest employment of local labour and utilisation 
of local material resources of every region will b very much easier 
and more real. 

(c) The surplus or profit from such nationalised enterprise will be available 

for the use of the publio treasury and so provide ever expanding finan¬ 
cial resources which tax resources cannot provide. 

(d) The operation of the nationalised Industries, Service? or Utilities will be 

primarily to render service or assistance to the national economy as 
a whole, and not for making profit for the owner, as would inevitably 
be the case under private enterprise. 

(e) Only under socialised production will be the fullest possible employment 

to all adult workers, in accordance with the aptitude and training of 
each, be secured. 

114. It must be added that the terms ‘nationalisation’ and ‘Socialisation’ are 
used here a? almost synonymous, and apply to all enterprise? conducted by any pub¬ 
lic authority, whether Central Government, Provincial or State Government, Muni¬ 
cipal or other Local Government, or a statutory Corporation. The essence lies not 
in the constitutional status and character of the authority conducting it, but in the 
complete elimination of the principle of private ownership, and individual profit. 

115. The term ‘ Industries’ is here used in the widest sense including all forms 
of producing new Wealth. Thus conceived, policy of socialisation would apply as. 
muoh to Agriculture as to Industry narrowly so called ; to Servioes as well as Uti¬ 
lities. In the Industrial seotor, narrowly so oalled, it would apply to all Industries,— 
whether large scale or small scale. The former, however, would admit of a much more 
effective organisation and economic working. Wherever possible, therefore, mecha¬ 
nised operation and standardised production on a large-scale should be substituted 
for small scale artisans. 

116. At the same time, it must also be recognised that, if Socialisation is adopted 
as a policy, it must be applied universally to ail parts of the national economy, if it 
is to bo a real suooess. Any restriction of the field of Socialisation, any exclusion 
from it of any section of the productive or distribution organisations, would moan 
very much less chance for a socialised plan to a tain full fruition. For, wherever there 
is scope left for private enterprise and working on the profit motive, it would try to 
secu re for itself the most profitable branches of productive organisation, leaving to 
the community collectively those which are non-productive or burdensome. Foi 
socialised economy to prove a success, items in the National economy, which must be 
operated as Social Services or Public Utilities intended to provide the greatest benefit 
to the masses as a whole, must be balanced by other items which would not be a net 
loss, but would bring in a net surplus to the community. This gain would then be 
used to make up for the deficit on that other sector which is worked for Services or 
benefit to the community, and not for profit to the State. 
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117. The problem of National economy must, in other words, be considered as 
an aggregate, and not as in several distinct compartments. It is only then that the 
advantages in some may be set off against the disadvantages in others. And that 
is the essence of the planned development wherein all items and aspects are carefully 
co-ordinated inter se and worked collectively for common ends or predetermined goals. 

118. I come, finally, to the question of the procedure whereby appropriate and 
adequate machinery for carrying out the Plan may be set up. At the commence¬ 
ment of the second series of the Plenary Sessions of the Board, reasons have been 
elaborated in a note to show that establishment of this agency or machinery by means 
of legislation would be a much more suitable and satisfactory course. Let that Note* 
speak for itself. The Chart of the Machinery in all its several parts when in full 
working order, appended to that Note, will go, it is to be hoped, a long way to make 
clear the meaning and purpose of this machinery. 


Section C 

Administrative organisation for carrying out the Plan 

Nature and Purpose of the Machinery .—The kind of Machinery designed to give 
effect to the Plan will depend largely upon the nature of the Plan, and the objectives 
it seeks to attain. 

An ordinary Department of Government, with specified functions, frequently 
changing because of the exigencies of ministerial responsibility and frequent re¬ 
grouping of functions, will not be quite appropriate for carrying out a comprehensive 
National Plan, as the inevitable restrictions by codes of regulations, and the red tape 
inescapable from departmental working, would only make the Plan cumbrous, dila¬ 
tory, and often defeat the principal purpose of a Plan. 

A new type of machinery must, therefore, be devised, so as not only to facilitate 
the taking of decisions quickly but also the execution of those decisions. This would 
of course, be possible only in so far as the Machinery is vested with executive powers 
to be both expeditious and effective. 

Planning, again, by its very nature is a continuous process, notwithstanding 
periodical limits attached. These periods are mere stages, intended to help in gauging 
the progress of the Plan in execution from stage to stage and from time to time. 

No Plan is final or could be rigid. Every Plan, moreover, if it is well conceived 
and properly given effect to, would set up conditions or reactions, and create circum¬ 
stances, which will call for new adjustments that must be automatically and 
immediately forthcoming if the Plan is to go on smoothly. The necessity, therefore, 
to change, and adopt the working of the Machinery to the changing conditions de¬ 
veloping under the Plan will also require that the Machinery should be such as not to 
involve needless waste of time by references and counter references to superior authori¬ 
ties or co-equal departments. 

Another point to be remembered in devising this Machinery is that the adminis¬ 
trative system and organisation, set up for carrying out the Plan, would necessarily 
have to be in accordance with the Constitution that may be in operation in the coun¬ 
try and every part thereof when the Plan comes into operation. The Constitution 
of India is today on the eve of radical change. The basic principles of that change 
are universally agreed to. The Machinery must consequently be in full accord with 
the impending changes. 

Whatever the changes, the administrative or executive arrangements must also 
conform to the nature and objective of the Plan, if it is not to prove utterly unsuitable 
and ineffective. 


* The Note referred to is reproduced as Section C of this note. 



The Constitutional limitations and handicaps or conditions, under which the 
Planning Machinery will have to funotion, are considered briefly in another seotion 
of this Note. Here it is important to note the nature and purpose of the Plan to 
attain which the Machinery has to be designed. 

Assuming that the Plan is a National Plan, intended to attain, within a specified 
period, a definite goal in all Departments of national life, both material and oultural, 
the administrative organisation must be such as to attain these objectives on a 
nationwide scale and in a comprehensive maimer, consistently with the Constitution 
of the Country. It is not to be supposed that because the Plan is for a definite period 
that when the period ends the Plan is either automatically completed or ended. 
Planning is a continuous process which goes on developing and unfolding itself from 
stage to stage. With changing conditions or reactions, special emphasis on particular 
aspects or items in the Plan may vary from time to time; but the main objective 
remaining throughout undisturbed. For each stage, moreover, of the fulfilment of 
the Plan, definite target or control figures will have to be laid down in advance, so 
that the progress or success of the Plan may be judged and measured in accordance 
therewith. 

Planning, being a comprehensive process of all-round development throughout 
the country, will aim at:— 

(а) Ensuring in every part of the country that all the resources of each such 

part or region, both material and human, are properly developed for 
primary as well as secondary goods, utilities and services ; 

(б) Providing the fullest possible employment for all aiuit able-bodied wor¬ 

kers within the country, whether in Agriculture, Industry, Mining, 
Forestry, Utilities, Services, Amenities, Trade and Professions, De¬ 
fence and Administration of the country, in accordance with the 
capacity, training and aptitude of each such individual; 

(c) Achieving re-distribution of the population, which at present presses 

unduly heavily upon the soil, so as to bring about a balanced economy 
throughout the country, with a more equitable distribution between 
the various sources of production of new wealth as also the services 
and utilities, amenities and professions making up the totality of 
the country’s life; 

(d) Bringing about a substantial re-distribution of the wealth, both material 

and non-material, of the country, so as to secure to each individual 
a pre-determined standard of life, meeting all his primary needs and 
comforts and ministering also to his oultural development side by side 
with peace and tranquility. 

For this purpose the Planning Machinery would have to be so devised as not 
only to be a Central Governmental Organisation, controlling or coordinating the 
several parts and aspects of the Plan in the different parts of the country, but also 
carrying out such of the enterprises, Utilities or Services, as are directly within the 
competence of the Central Government. 

In the former case the machinery must be so devised as to keep in line the various 
component parts of the Union, whether the States or Provinces, as well as the several 
items or aspects of the Plan considered as an integrated process to avoid any lopsided 
development which would emphasise the growth in one part at the expense of the 
other. The main function of this Central Organisation in this branch of its work, 
would be to advise or assist each component part in the endeavours it makes to give 
effect to all items and aspects of the Plan relating to it. There would be no direct 
action by the Central Authority. 

For this purpose, in the Central Planning Organisation, it would be necessary 
to have a Central Advisory Council which may be charged with recommending the 
•form and extent of the aid needed by e&oh component unit to carry out its seotion of 
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fchePlan. In that-Council will sit together the Officers or Nominees of the Centre 
and the Unit3 to consider details of working and problems under the Main Plan. It 
must be complemented by similar machinery in the constituent parts of the Union 
where the Plan is being actually carried out. 

As for the direct functions of the Central Government affected by the Plan, 
it would be necessary to setup for each such task, a branch of the Central Organi¬ 
sation, so arranged to mutually co-operate without the least delay or obstruction. 
The several bodies or authorities in the main executive machinery set up to carry out 
‘each particular service, utility, or enterprise, may differ inter se, as each would be 
appropriate to that Service, Utility or Enterprise. 

In this executive sphere, moreover, the several facts of the Plan, in each of 
these Enterprises, Utilities, or Services, such as Capital or Finance, Labour, both 
skilled and unskilled, distribution of the products or services through adequate 
transport and marketing, and ensuring adequate consumption by suitable shop¬ 
keeping service and price control, will have to be organised as Sub-Branches of 
the same. 

In each component part of the Union, again, there will have to be a correspond¬ 
ing authority or organisation, for giving effect to the Plan for each such unit. This 
would be, on the local scale of each region, State, or Province, as the case may be 
a replica of the main machinery at the Centre, directly executive in so far as any 
enterprise, Service or Utility is that Unit Government’s concern; and controlling 
supervising and aiding every such Enterprise, Utility or Service, being part of the 
Plan, which is conducted by some local governing body like a Municipality , Statu¬ 
tory Corporation, Joint Stock Company, partnership firm or individual. The actual 
or administrative organisation in each Province should be, as far as practicable, in 
conformity with the Central Machinery and corresponding to it. Proforma details 
are worked out below including the conditions on which Central assistance or advioe 
may be given ; and the limits within which this advice must be given effect to. 

Where special statutory authorities or corporations are set up to operale any 
enterprise, service or utility—as a Trust or Syndicate—it will function under ap¬ 
propriate Central, Provincial, States or Local Governing body in accordance with the 
extent of its jurisdiction, or the nature of its functions. 

II 

Constitutional Limitations and Handicaps 

The task of Planning in a Democracy is necessarily different from the corres¬ 
ponding task in a Totalitarian State under a Dictatorship. In a Totalitarian State 
with dictatorial authority, the entire Plan would be in response to the will of one 
person as advised by his chosen experts , and the Machinery devised to carry out 
that Plan would be in conformity. In all Democracies, on the other hand, the Plan, 
its basic policy, and administrative policy, will have to be considered and approved 
by the Representatives of the people with an inevitable balancing of a variety of 
interests and sections which are bound to be effected thereby. The resultant orga¬ 
nisation would, therefore, have to be such as to secure due regard to all the interests, 
sections and regions of the country affected by the Plan, its polioy and executive 
machinery. 

In a Democracy, not only must the main Plan, in all its aspe cts as well as objec¬ 
tives be previously approved, and its governing policy laid down by the representa¬ 
tives of the people, but the legislation relating thereto will Lave to be enacted by 
the Representatives of the people. By this procedure, behind each part of the Plan 
and its basic policy, there would be the full force of the sovereign authority of the 
country. 
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This task is further complicated and made more difficult in a Federal Democracy 
with distinct division of Sovereign Authority between the component parts and the 
Union. 

The Constitution of India, as now envisaged, will have restrictions and limita¬ 
tions on the Central or Union Government. It would make the task of formulating 
and carrying out a National Plan fundamer tally different from that in Soviet Russia, 
Nazi Germany, or Fascist Italy, or even in England or America under the stress of 
War. 

India, having accepted the principle of a Federal Democracy for its Constitution, 
with a clear cut division of Governmental functions,—probably with Representa¬ 
tive Ministry on the British.or French model, —'must needs conform, in policy and 
objectivo of a National Plan, to the largest volume of vooal opinion within tho coun¬ 
try. 

The country, moroover, consists of a number of Provinces and Backward, Ex¬ 
cluded and Tribal Areas, and a much larger number of States. Each of those has a 
varying degree of local autonomy which will not all be ironed out into a single homo¬ 
geneous pattern all at once under the Constitution now in the making. The formula¬ 
tion, therefore, and execution of a National Plan becomes more complicated and diffi¬ 
cult than in any other country of like size, population or potentialities. 

It is possible to found the Plan upon the existing Constitution, whereir the Cen¬ 
tral Authority, at loast in British India, still possesses a large dogret of diroct authori¬ 
ty and function. It has an ovorridir g power as regards the several Provinces, though 
the latter have a giver moasuro of autonomy. So far, however, as tho States are 
concerned, under the present Constitution tho larger ones aro independent Units for 
all purposes of their internal adrnir istration and governance. In tho absence of a 
specific agreement to the contrary, it would be unwise to disturb the acccpt« d princi¬ 
ples of their local autonomy. 

The obvious advantage of a National Plan for allround and simultaneous de¬ 
velopment of every part ard resources of the country cannot but persuade these 
Units to make up by agreement what the fundamental constitution would not compel 
them to do. 

That is to say, if the exigencies of a proper formulation and effective carrying 
out of a Plan so require, powers, functions, or authority may be entrusted to the 
Central Government, by specific, agreement between the Centre and those Units, 
whether States or Provinces, which would bo adequate or appropriate to the task of 
formulating a National Plan and giving effect to the same. 

The War which first roused the powers that be to the necessity for a planned 
development in given directions, has ft miliarised the country as a whole with the 
system of controls, regulations, iationing, and such other aspects or items of a planned 
programme, which makes a good primary foundation for a more comprehensive 
and integrated National Plan. The formulation and working of such a Plan would 
only be a step forward in the same direction, which, without prejudi ce to the consti¬ 
tutional position, will nevertheless induce every Unit, State or Province to join in. 

It would be unwise to work, however, on the basis of the existing Constitution, 
even though it is not known definitely when the changes now impending would come 
into operation. The fundamental principles of these changes have been 
accepted and agreed to by the principal Parties in the country. Without a mani¬ 
fest breach of trust, so to say, these basic ideas cannot be departed from, and the 
Plan framed despite them. We, are, besides, not functioning in this country on a 
clear slate. However much, therefore, one may like, one cannot devise a Planning 
Machinery which would be ideal from the point of view of a Unitary State and its 
Universal National Plan applicable to the entire country, its people, and resources. 

Tho underlying principle of the impending Constitution is to restrict the Central 
or Unior Government to three definitely assigned functions with a clear 
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condition that all those functions which aro not specifically assigned to the Centre- 
shall vest in or belong to the component parts of tho Union. 

It is possible to extend or amplify the three main functions entrusted to the 
Central Authority of the Union Government under the Cabinet Delegation’s State¬ 
ment. The inevitable implication or inescapable consequence of the principal func¬ 
tions may justify such amplification. Just as the necessary Finance for carrying out 
tho three main functions has had to bo entrusted to tho Union Government; and just 
as the working out of the details of this financing may involve the recognition by th e 
Units of implications and consequences not detailed yet, so also in carrying out such 
a very complex task as the Defence of tho country under modern conditions of 
mechanised warfare, or the variety of communications or intricacies of Foreign 
Affairs, would lead to many unavoidable consequential or amplified duties or res¬ 
ponsibilities charged to the Union Government that have yet to bo amplified and 
made explicit. But that process will have to be by agreement, while making up the 
New Constitution ; and not by the normal exercise of the powers of the Conti rl Govern¬ 
ment as it functions under the existing Constitution. 

This applies, in the first plac«, to what is called British India, but the principle 
would apply with still greater force, in view of their history, to the Indian States, 
who have hitherto claimed or enjoyed local Independence and Autonomy to which 
the Provinces were naturally strangers for a long while. Ever since the establish¬ 
ment of tho British Dominion in this courtry, howevor, the States have been brought 
more and moro into line with the admir istrativo system and the national economy 
of India, either by specific Treaty and Agreemer t, or in virtue of paramount power 
ard authority of tho British Crown in relation to tho Ir d.ian States. 

But in accordance with the Cabiret Delegation’s Statement, Paramountcy is to 
cease andnew arrangements will have to be negotiated for the States to join the rest 
of India and form a Union of the country as a whole. At that timo a geroral Agree¬ 
ment should be made, or a new basis provided, for consultation, collaboration, co¬ 
ordination for the formulation as well as the actual carrying out of a National Plan. 
This would involve delegation of additional functions in the States just as much as 
in the Provinces of India, to the Union Government in connectior with or for the 
purpose of a Plan. 

Such agreements would bo all the more necessary, when it becomes a question 
of an express delegation of additional functions or authority to the Central Organisa¬ 
tion. 

This is not an impossible task. Not only has the country been accustomed to 
and familiarised with the need for co-ordinated action in the interests of winning 
the War, even aftor the War, and without its driving force, several Provinces have 
agreed to let the Centre organise what are called All India Services. 

The obvious advantages of working on a nation-wide scale, for a country as 
large and as populous as India, are so vast and varied that it would not require much 
persuasion for the several component parts of the country, whether States or Pro¬ 
vinces, willingly to agree to come into the Central Administrative Organisation for 
Planning. However rich any given Unit may bo in primary resources for material 
development or cultural advance, its unaided potentiality would be much smaller 
than the country as a whole represented by the Union Government. The latter’s 
internal as well as international credit and contacts with other countries, its informa¬ 
tion and outlook regarding the requirements and possibilities of all Units, are much 
greater than that of any Unit by itself or in combination. Its ability, therefore, to 
attain such an ambitious objective as National Self-Sufficiency would be correspond¬ 
ingly greater. The Units, of course , makirg up the Union, will necessarily share in 
this'greater possibility, and, if need be, they could specifically provide in the Agree¬ 
ment for a just share of the realised advantages coming to each of them. 
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No Unit can by itself aim at self-sufficiency and achieve it in any remarkable 
'degree. The fullest possible development of all the local resources, both material 
and human, and the most equitable and satisfactory redistribution of the new wealth 
produced in the country, could only be achieved with the help of the Central Authori¬ 
ty. It would not be, therefore, in a Unit’s own interest to keep outside the Union 
Administrative Machinery for the Plan and work independently of it. 

For reasons less tangible than those of obvious material benefit, namely, ade¬ 
quate Defence of the country and every part thereof, it is also desirable to avoid 
undue concentration of Industry, Utilities, or Services in any given Unit or Units, 
however much such an Unit may have an initial start in the Programme of 
Development as compared to others. No Plan will be either accepted or prove 
really effective, if it does not secure to each component part the best chance for the 
fullest development of all its potentialities. For a properly balanced eeonomy*to be 
established throughout the country bringing the fullest possible employment of 
every able-bodied adult citizen in every part of the country, and the best return for 
his labour, it is necessary that Industry be diffused all over the country, and agri¬ 
culture and allied sources of new production be relieved of the excessive pressure 
upon them, and employment be varied as well as diffused. 

In the event of invasion by any foreign aggressor or bombing of the industrial 
centres within the country, the more scattered and diffused such enterprises are 
the more widely located in every corner of the country ,so to say, the easier it would 
be to guard against national disaster. For material as well as intangible consider 
ations, therefore, it can be easily made evident to the component parts of the Union 
that the interests of each such part, as well as of the country as a whole, lie in pre¬ 
paring and working an all-round coordinated National Plan for comprehensive 
development registering simultaneous advance on every front. Necessarily, the 
administrative and executive Machinery must be suitable and appropriate. 

The one guiding general principle for the Machinery needed to carry out the 
Plan, that may be laid down at this stage may be stated as follows : 

The formulation of a Plan, or the prescribing of its fundamental policy in ever 
phase and item of the Plan, should be in the hand of the Central or Union Govern 
ment. This may be in virtue of explicit function or authority given to the Centre 
by the Constitution or in accordance with specific agreement between the Units and 
the Centre. The actual execution and administration of the Plan in all its several 
items should, on the other hand, be with the Units, singly or in groups. 

For purposes of coordination, the advice and assistance of representative Boards 
or Councils will be needed at the Centre in each field. As these would be devised 
after due consultation with every Unit, and after taking into full account the needs 
and possibilities of each such Unit, there need be no difficulty in arriving at a clear 
agreement on such subjects. 

For Functions directly entrusted to the Centre by the Cabinet Delegation’s state¬ 
ment and the constitution to be based thereon, together with the inevitable corollaries 
by way of implications and consequences of these Functions, the Union Government 
will have to devise adequate executive and administrative machinery for each such 
function and its subsidiaries coming under the Plan. As and where necessary the 
Central Organisation in each such case will be complemented or supplemented in 
ach Unit by a corresponding Organisation working directly under the.Centre. This 
machinery need not be exclusively a Union arrangement, but the primary responsibi¬ 
lity would be the Union’s. 

This work cannot be done by a single Department of Government, however 
■considerable it might be in personnel, and whatever the number of its sections. For 
each group of functions there will have to be a distinct organisation, working on the 
Plan in its own section. It would consequently be under the general authority of 
the Central Planning Organisation, by whatever name it may be designated. In 
■Hew of the composite character of the Functions, it would, perhaps, best be styled 
the National Planning Commission for India. 
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Fori each important Industry, Utility or Service, under Defence, Communica¬ 
tions or Foreign Affairs,—the principal functions of the Union,—there will have 
to be a Central Board, Council or Statutory Corporation specifically charged with the 
organisation and conduct of that Industry, Utility or Service. If there are several 
establishments in any case, located in the different parts of the country, as provided 
by the main Plan, these may be welded together or co-ordinated into a National Trust 
or Syndicate keeping these various establishments into line as integral parts of the 
Plan. 

It is unnecessary to give illustrations at this stage of the arrangement proposed 
above, since a detailed layout and ground-plan is given in the Appendix for the Orga¬ 
nisation here conceived. 

Fa# its own part of the Plan, each component part of the Union, whether State, 
groups of States, or Province, must have its own jurisdiction, and all that is comprised 
therein. This would mean the setting up of similar trusts or Syndicates in each 
Unit also for the Industries conducted directly as Local Government Enterprises 
by the Unit Government, or the Self-Governing Bodies thereunder, or any Statutory 
Corporation established by the Unit Legislation. 

Representative Boards or Councils may also be set up for all those other activities 
forming part of the Plan, which may be carried out either by the Local Governing 
Bodies as falling under the Constitution within their jurisdiction or by special Statu¬ 
tory Authorities, e.g., Port Trusts, created for such purpose, or by Joint Stock con¬ 
cerns, or Partnership Firms, or by individuals. 

The essence of the entire arrangements is, that no matter who owns and works 
any given industry, Activity, Utility or Service, it must be an integral part of the 
Plan. As such, it must conform to all the conditions and requirements of the main 
Plan in regard to Policy and be subject to the direction, control, supervision and co¬ 
ordination of the Central or Local Government as may be found appropriate in each 
case. 

For certain Services, again, which may be local concerns, but which, nevertheless 
are of nation-wide importance, e.g., local transport, Power Supply, Banking and Cur¬ 
rency, Trade, whether internal or foreign, Insurance etc. a National Organisation, 
functioning both at the Centre and at the Units must be provided as part of the Plan, 
This must work in accordance with the basic policy laid down in the Plan or by the 
National Planning Authority. Thus there may be a National Transport Board, 
Insurance Commission, Banking Council etc. 

Services and Utilities, again, like Water Power, Inland Navigation, University 
Education, and Research Institutions of the Highest Count, Roads and other means 
of local Communication should be worked under agreement as part of the Plan under 
the joint authority of the Centre and of the Unit in each case, so as to maintain uni¬ 
form policy and co-ordinated operation of each such Service or enterprise, without 
prejudice to local autonomy or national integrity. 

For purposes of Financial aid, fiscal protection, expert advice, etc. to any in¬ 
dustrial or productive Enterprise, Utility, or Service, a Central National Machinery 
like that of a Tariff Board would be inevitable. This would be a permanent body en¬ 
titled to act on its own initiative. It would investigate any claim for help, advice, 
assistance, protection, or encouragement, recommend the form in which such aid, 
assistance or protection should be given, and lay down the conditions on which such 
aid, etc. should be afforded. It would likewise be desirable to empower the same 
Authority to see that tho w condi tions are duly enforced and fully carried out in 
every day practice. 

An Inter Unit Commerce Commission, a National Road and River Board, 
a Union Electric Grid, a Central Council of Research for Industrial, Agricultural, 
Commercial or Financial matters, and other Machinery of the kind will have to be 
simultaneously instituted as an integral part of the entire Planning Machinery for 
the country as a whole and required to keep all parts and items of the Plan in step r 
so as to maintain an all round rate of progress as laid down in the basic plan. 

Details of this Machinery and the ways and means of its institution are worked 
out more fully in subsequent sections. 
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iii 

Procedure to establish National Planning Machinery 

There are three ways in which an adequate and efficient Administrative and 
Executive Machinery for carrying out the National Plan can be established :— 

(а) By specific Legislation of the Union Government, not only as regards the 
Functions entrusted under the Constitution directly to the Union Government but _ 
also in accordance with Agreements expressly made for the purpose in the Units. 
Wherever the Constitution renders that course necessary, similar Legislation should 
also be reproduced in the various Units concerned. 

(б) By Executive Orders, setting up the Machinery, and obtaining an indirect 
sanction or approval of the Legislature by getting it to vote the necessary supplies. 

(c) By the natural process of evolution, convention, or ad hoc agreement on each 
matter as and when it arises. 

The last may be the easiest but is the least desirable as it is not deliberate plan¬ 
ning but haphazard growth. In these days when political consciousness among the 
people of their dues is growing fast and spreading far, the voter or his representative 
in the Legislature will naturally be jealous of the sovereign authority of the Supreme 
Law making Body of the Country, entitled exclusively to vote the funds necessary 
but not being properly consulted in suehjneasures of constructive Development. Con¬ 
vention or usage might be possible where there has been already in existence some 
Machinery at work. In the present case, however, the purpose itself being new, and 
the idea of a nation-wide comprehensive Plan being still in its infancy, there are no 
traditions, customs, or precedents to guide us in working out appropriate con¬ 
ventions, or depending upon the normal growth of the factors actually at work. 

Ruling out this means of evolving a Planning Administrative Machinery for the 
country as a whole, and in every component part of the Unions, the second alter¬ 
native of Executive Order may be next considered. This is easier, less cumbrous, 
or dilatory than the Legislative method. The point, however, made already regard- 
ing the jealousy with which the voter or his representative in the Legislature views 
such actions of the Executive unconsidered previously by the Legislature, ought to be 
conclusive against any reliance on this method of providing suitable machinery both 
adequate and efficient for the comprehensive purpose in view. 

In a Democratic State, moreover, with Responsible Ministry, the Supreme 
Executive may not maintain continuity of policy in any identical form under the 
varying fortunes of Political Parties unless backed by organic legislation. For a 
Plan to yield satisfactory results on every side and in every part, however, continuity 
of policy is indispensable. We must, therefore, discard this alternative also of creat- 
ng an appropriate machinery by executive decrees. 

Finally, the evolution of a Machinery, by executive orders only, would appear 
to lack, in the ultimate analysis, that cachet of popular approval and sanction which 
would assure it not only of continuity of policy, but also sufficiency of funds over a 
given period. As already premised, Planning is a long term programme. The funds 
therefore, needed from time to time to give effect to the several items 
under the Plan, would be both considerable and continuous. Without suggesting 
that the Legislature, exclusively entitled to vote supplies, should abdicate the author¬ 
ity in this regard so far as the Planning Machinery is concerned, it may yet be that 
by clear convention or general consent, the funds needed for giving effect to the Plan 
should be available every year, in the same manner as the so cafied Consolidated 
Fund Services are provided for under the British Constitution. But this may not 
happen, if the machinery is a creation of Executive Orders only. 

Eliminating these two, the only other means by which a suitable, adequate, 
administrative as well as executive machinery can be set up for formulating and 
workiug a National Plan in all its items and aspects, phases and conditions, is by 
legislation. Such legislation, both at the Centre and at the Units, would necessarily 
involve very general issues of basic policy. It would, therefore, be desirable in the 
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first place to put forward in the shape of a direct appeal to the people at the time 
of a General Election, and in the form of certain categoric propositions so as to secure 
the all-important sanction and approval of the real sovereign in a Democracy. 

With this general sanction and approval by the sovereign people legislative 
proposals for an appropriate machinery must next be submitted to the Legislature 

It may be that there is general agreement on all sides in regard to the Plan in 
broad principle, but there may be differences in detail, or on particular aspects of the 
Plan, or in regard to given features of the general policy governing it. If the main 
objective is generally approved by the people the differences in regard to policy or 
any particular feature, item or aspect of the Plan may be provided for by compromise 
in speoific Sections of the Legislature when it finally comes into being. But the first 
step would have been taken, namely, the seal of popular approval in general principle 
at the time of a General Election. Its implementation would follow in the form o f 
legislative enactment by general consent in the Legislature. 

The same would be true of the reproduction of such Legislation in each Unit, in 
so far as the authority, function or jurisdiction of that Unit is concerned as regards 
the plan as a whole, or that portion of it applying to any such Unit. 

Where Central or Union Legislation is passed following specific agreement, the 
Agreements on each such piece of Union or Common Legislation would be based, in 
particular cases or given items or aspects of the Plan, on popular support and author¬ 
ity, for each such agreement would have been, negotiated in the first instance by 
representative of the Centre as well as the Units concerned. The Legislation follow¬ 
ing would be no more than giving precise effect to such negotiations. 

The contents of such Legislation may next be considered in outline. 

The main legislation should not only lay down the central idea that there should 
be a Nation-Wide Plan for all round development, but also the Machinery at the 
•entre and in the Units designed to carry it out. 

So far as the formulation of the Plan itself is concerned, the Legislation m a y 
either include Schedules or Appendices giving details of the several sections in which 
the Plan is framed, as well as the control figures, prescribed targets, or measured rate 
of progress in each case. These may change from time to time according to the 
circumstances and exigencies of the moment. 

The Law, however, would only enunciate the principle of there being specific 
targets or control figures. It will leave a margin of discretionary authority to the 
Supreme Executive, charged with the responsibility for giving effect to the Plan, to 
permit variations from the predetermined forms of progress or development on 
condition that the same be reported to the Legislature, together with such explan¬ 
ation as may be deemed proper and relevant to account for the variations. On this 
report such action may be taken by the Body or Authority in the legislature con¬ 
cerned as may be deemed necessary and sufficient for guarding against such variation. 

The actual form and working of the Machinery will constitute the next important 
section of this Legislation. A central Department or Authority, called the National 
Planning Commission, or any other title that may be found appropriate must be set 
up at the Centre. It will have several branches or sections with subsidiaries in each 
including Trusts, Syndicates, Commissions. Statutory Corporations, and the like. 
The function of each subordinate Authority, Body or Corporation must likewise be 
prescribed in this section of the Legislation to avoid conflict between co-ordinate 
bodies, eliminate overlapping jurisdiction and to minimise red tape. 

A Pro Forma List of the specific Bodies. Authorities or Corporations, that would 
be necessary in each item or section of the Plan, is given in the Appendix. 

As such Legislation will be reproduced in all essential particulars in the Units, 
the Organisation would be fully balanced and will have universal effect throughout 
the country. 
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Another section of the Legislation may include provision for securing duly 
qualified personnel with authority to make rules for their discipline etc. and corre¬ 
lating such activities as are part of the Main Plan. 

The legislation may also provide for adequate finance to give effect to the Plan. 
As premised elsewhere, Planning is a continuous process. Its administrative 
Machinery will, therefore, have to be flexible, so as to adapt itself from time to time 
to changing conditions and circumstances. Many of these will be set up by the actual 
carrying out of the Plan itself. But the Machinery cannot be revised or recondi¬ 
tioned every time a given change occurs or an unexpected development takes place. 
Prom the very start it must be devised so as to be capable of meeting and adjusting 
itself to these changes. 

It is unnecessary to say whether such Legislation will be for a given period or 
permanent. The Plan itself may, no doubt, be for a definite term of years, but that 
is merely a stage marked in advance in the continuous process of all round develop¬ 
ment in accordance with a Central Plan. It should not affect the basio Legislation 
which lays down the Plan and provides the Machinery needed to carry it out. 

If and when it should become necessary to revise or amend the Legislation, the 
same Authority which passed the first act would be competent to revise, amend or 
alter it and make it more suitable or appropriate to tho now conditions. 

Section IV 

Structure of the Planning Machinery 

Let us next consider the form and structure of the Administrative and Exe¬ 
cutive Machinery designed to give effect to the Plan. 

Tho Machinery may be divided into two principal parts 

1. Concerned with tho formulation of the Plan, and 

2. Concerned with the Administrative or Executive side proper. 

1. On the formulative side, initially, the ground would have been prepared by 
some such Body as the National Planning Committee, or its more official continu¬ 
ation like Advisory Planning Board or the National Planning Commission that may 
be hereafter appointed. The Plan thus prepared would necessarily be, in broad 
outline, though it would inevitably concern every section and department of the 
country’s life both material and cultural. 

The outline Plan, however, would need details to be filled in every case and every 
particular ; and this can be done by Experts working in the several Branches, each 
on his own, or in consultation at the Centre as well as in the Units as the case may be. 

When these details have been filled in, and a oamplete Blue Print prepared,—• 
complete in all items, aspects, stages, specifications and requirements for eaoh Enter¬ 
prise, Utility or Service,—it should be reported to the Legislature, together with a 
demand for grant of funds estimated as required for carrying out the Plan. This 
would provide a second oocasion for the Legislature to give its reaotion on . the subject. 

The formulative process, however, is not finally ended when this Blue Print has 
been prepared, approved and financially sanctioned and provided for. 

By the very nature of a Plan functioning in a living society, there must be a 
constant change and development which cannot but affect more than one part of the 
Plan. Due note must be taken of such change and growth ; and the parts of the Plan 
affected must be adjusted from time to time even within the period described as the 
first stage of the plan, so that the original Plan should not get out of joint because 
of these developments. 

This pa: i , therefore, of the Planning Machinery will take care of the new condi¬ 
tions and circumstances affecting the Plan as a whole and include the same so as to 
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integrate them with the Main Plan and adjust or adapt the Machinery to the required 
purpose. 

New developments in science or technique may also render necessary alterations 
and amendments in the Plan, which must also be the concern of this part of the 
Machinery to take account of. They must be given effect to without fundamentally 
disturbing the Main Plan. 

Finally this part of the Machinery which may be styled as the Planning, Re¬ 
search, and Formulation Section, will function mainly at the Centre. But it must 
have its counter part and prototypes in the Units, so that every local peculiarity 
development or reaction, initially not fully taken into account, may be properly dealt 
with. Any unexpected occurrence or special emergency may likewise be attended 
to as much as the change and developments of a more generic and abiding character 
mentioned above. 

On the Administrative side proper, the National Planning Commission will have 
a much larger part dealing with every one of the Enterprises, Services, and Utilities, 
Institutions or Concerns which are comprised in the principal functions of the Union 
Government. Others, which are primarily the concern of the component parts of 
the Union but which have to be worked in consultation and coordination with the 
Union and other component parts, so that the entire Plan may function simulta¬ 
neously in every part of the country operating as a carefully integrated enterprise, 
would also come under this Part of the machinery for consultation, coordination, 
advice or assistance. 

In the Units, therefore, this part of the Machinery will have to be reproduced 
under appropriate nomenclature so that the local side may be equally attended to. 

This section of the administrative organisition should be established by Local 
Legislation if so deemod neoessary. In general, however, common Central Legis¬ 
lation ought to suffice in regard both to the functions immediately entrusted to the 
Central Government, as well as those others which are primarily the concern of the 
Units, but which are, by agreement, accepted for purposes of the planned develop¬ 
ment of the country to be legislated for by the Union in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement. This would solve the grave constitutional difficulty of reconciling 
the utmost possible local autonomy with no loss urgent need for national integrity 
and administrative efheie icy, with special reference to the Planned Programme of 
Development,! * 

In regard to each of the functions coming within the jurisdiction and authority 
of the Union Government, there would have to be a largo number of industrial enter¬ 
prises not all of them concentrated in one place. There will also be Utilities and 
Services, working in all the several parts of the country as well as at the Centre. 

Defence, the most important of the Functions entrusted under the impending 
Constitution to the Union Government, is a highly composite service. Under modem 
conditions it would necessarily comprise a large number of industrial enterprises with 
numerous establishments in each such industry scattered all over the land as well as 
what are called Public Utilities and Services. J.n a totalitarian War, such as the one 
just witnessed, the Defence also must be totalitarian. There is, strictly speaking, 
no part or activity of the people’s life which cannot be connected in some way with 
the requirements of the National Defence or which would not have to be pressed into 
services if adequate provision is to be made on this account. 

This is a very wide connotation, by no means unjustified, of the requirements of 
organised national defence for a country like India. Even if we limit the term to the 
absolutely minimum armament or equipment for modern defence, large numbers of 
industries will have to be brought under this section and worked as part of the in¬ 
tegral National Plan. 
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The mobilisation of man-power to provide for adequate National Defence bj 
land, air, or sea, is likewise a part of the National Plan. It includes also what may 
be called human side or the Labour Problem of the country in general and, as such, 
it would need special attention as part of the Plan and its administrative Machinery. 


The Labour section would indeed be among the most considerable of the Machin¬ 
ery in a democratic State. 


The Industries, Utilities and Services, coming under modern conditions will* 
without undue latitude, include industries, Utilities and Services which have also 
their significance in normal peace-time. In many cases in this group there are al¬ 
ready established vested interests of private individuals, both Indian and outsiders 
which will need to be taken over with or without such compensation as may be deemed 
and equitable. But in no case there should be a trace of private profit in these. 
No room must be left for absolutely free, competitive, individualistic enterprise 
seeking profit for the proprietor, even at the cost of the community as a whole if 
need be. 

Central control, supervision and regulation must be exercised by constant in¬ 
spection and suggestion in cases where direct State Enterprise is for any reason deemed 
not proper, at least for the time being. This must be laid down as the sine qua non 
for allowing any such industrial Enterprise, Utility or Service to remain in private 
hands, as being only remotely or indirectly concerned with the organisation of National 
Defenoe. The other large group of Union functions is styled communications. If 
we take this to include Transport also, together with the industries providing the 
vehicles and equipment, this function would include a large number of industries. 
Even apart from the various forms of Transport Service—by Road, Rail, River or 
Sea—the industries and Services falling under Communications will make a most 
respectable list. The .Post Office is a composite term, including a host of Services 
each of which would require, for its proper equipment and operation, a considerable 
number of industrial enterprise. These also must be owned, manned and worked 
as National Concerns or Public Utilities by the Union Government. 

In general, however, it would be best to organise each, Enterprise, Utility, or 
Service coming under the Union functions as a Public Trust or National Syndicate 
for the whole country, with authority to work in every part thereof. 

Each such Trust or Syndicate may comprise a number of establishments scattered 
throughout the country. The local or immediate management of each of these must 
be vested in the Managers appointed in each such case. But every such management 
must function as part of the Main Plan f and in accordance with the general policy 
affecting the concern laid down by the Central Board of Directors for each such 
Trust.. The Trust, in its thru, will have to conform to the policy laid down in the 
Basic Plan as provided for in an Act of the Legislature. 

Should any item in these be operating in any Unit independently of the main 
structure, e.g., a Non-Perrous Metals Works, or an Automobile Plant, or an Air¬ 
craft Factory, it must needs be brought under the main system and conform to its 
common policy. 

On the personnel side, at the head of the entire Machinery, there would have to be 
a Director General of National Planning. He would be the Chief Executive Officer 
responsible for the entire administrative system and execution of the Plan. All 
parts, sections, Trusts, Syndicates and management will be under him, as also all 
controllers, Inspectors, Auditors and Advisers, as well as Directors. 
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It would be inadvisable to make this office a political prize for a member of the 
Party in Power, as it requires a continuity of policy and specialised experience which 
politicians ordinarily do not possess. 

In view of the importance of Planning a3 a National Enterprise, it may be as 
well to keep this organisation directly under the Cabinet or the Government as a 
whole, and not make it the responsibility of any single Minister. 

This, however, is a matter of detail which may be settled as found convenient 
under the new Constitution when it oomes into operation. 

Whether or not the Director General is himself responsible to the Government 
as a whole, or the responsibility on the political side for the proper functioning of the 
administrative machinery is entrusted to a Member of the Cabinet for eaoh seotion 
or item coming under the Union functions, and forming part of the entire National 
Plan, there must be a separate Directorate for each enterprise, Utility or Service, 
organised as a national concern under the Plan and be presided over by a Chief 
Director and governed by a Board of Directors. 

The Chief Directors of the several items, Enterprises, Utilities, or Servioes com¬ 
prised in the Plan should form a general Council of Direction under the presidentship 
of the Director General of Planning to consider problems of policy arising from the 
execution of the Plan. It would be desirable to leave details of administration in 
each case to the Direotor or Directors concerned, or even to the Manager of the 
particular establishment whom that detail concerns. 

In the Provincial Seotion of this part of the Plan, there may be Deputy Directors 
for each such Enterprise. The Deputy Director must be vested on the unit scale 
with same powers, functions and authority and charged with the same duties and 
jeffponsibilities as the Director. 

The Directors or Deputy Directors will be concerned with the general direction 
and basic policy in relation to each Enterprise, Utility or Service placed in their 
charge. 

The Directorates will have to be assisted on the financial as well as the teehnica 
side, by technical experts conversant with the financial and technical needs of each 
such Enterprise, Utility or Service. Such experts may be permanent., whole-time 
Public Servants, or ad hoc consultants, remunerated by lump-sums on each occasion. 

Within each Trust or Syndicate or Committee of control, the advisory or expert 
technicians should also form part of the Directorate, with frequent consultation with 
their Provincial counterparts of the same. 

Though the overall finance of the Plan would be included and provided for by a 
direct itemised grant by the Legislature incorporated in the National Budget, the 
Financo Department should have some say in the expenditure as well as receipts 
from the operations under the Plan, i. e-. from the Enterprises or Services. The 
Accountant and Auditer General under the Finance Department will likewise he 
interested and concerned in the account side of each such activity. 

For purposes of control, supervision, regulation, inspection and the like overall 
private Enterprises, coming within the scope of the Plan under this section, there 
will also have to be appointed auditing, controlling and inspecting officers. There 
must be clear codes of regulations to guide them in the discharge of their respective 
duties. They should be attached to each Directorate separately. So long as private 
enterprise remains in any part of the Plan, there will have to be an adequate and high¬ 
ly qualified Inspectorate as such personnel will have to discharge responsibilities 
a nd important duties with tho utmost efficiency. 

The foregoing outline of administrative machinery has been sketched with refer¬ 
ence mainly to the Central or Union Government. It must be reproduced, mutatis 
mutandis in every unit so as to complement the central machinery in all essential 
particulars. It would be needless repetition to add an outline of this machinery, 
with reference to a Province, or a State, or group of States. 
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The other semi-independent sections of the admininstrative structure may also' 
be mentioned in this connection. 

(a) Ever}' Industry, Enterprise, Productive Organisation, Social Service, or 
Public Utility, forming part of the Plan, would require some sort of State aid or 
assistance, without which it may not be able to make good. Considering that this 
country has lagged far behind in modern industry, science, technique, and mecha¬ 
nical equipment, each venture in any relatively new field in this country would be 
exposed to the danger of utter failure-because of foreign competition from more ad¬ 
vanced or developed countries, if there is no support or assistance to indigenous enter¬ 
prise by the Government of the country. This is the only explanation of the continued 
industrial backwardness of India comparatively speaking, notwithstanding great 
natural resources, viz. the indifference if not antagonism of the British Government in 
India towards the fullest possible development of the natural resources of this country. 

To eliminate this handicap, it would be necessary to include even in planned 
economy, a section which would investigate every claim for, such assistance, and 
recommend to Government the form and extent to which the assistance may most 
fruitfully be accorded. 

The country is already familiar with an agency like the Tariff Board, which 
would serve this purpose if properly modernised. It had hitherto been instituted as 
an ad hoc body, charged with the consideration of specific claims for protection or 
assistance to a given industry. For the Organisation to be really effective, and follow 
a continuous line of policy, it is necessary to make it a permanent item in the ad¬ 
ministrative structure of the Plan. 

The Tariff Board, or whatever corresponds to it under planned economy, and 
however it is styled, should not be confined only to the investigation of the case of 
any specific Industry, Utility or Service, nor should it be required to act only on the 
initiative of those ooncerned with the Industry etc. It must be able to move of its own 
accord, and should-be entitled to recommend any form of public assistance, which, 
after full investigation of all relevant factors, seems adequate and appropriate in its 
judgement. 

The several forms of State Aid to industry, which have been used with varying 
success in other countries in their programme of industrial development, may be 
summarised as follows :— 

(а) Fiscal protection, in the shape of protective duties on goods imported 

from abroad which could also be made at home, but not at a competitive 
cost without such assistance ; or export duties to secure adequate 
quantity of cheap raw material, coal etc. 

(б) Direct Financial aid in the shape of Bounties, Subsidies, or Subventions 

calculated and awarded on a prescribed basis ; 

(c) Asistance in securing the necessary Capital by taking shares, or guaranteeing 

interost or dividend on the share capital under stated conditions and 
circumstances and for a given period ; 

(d) Providing skilled labour and expert advice,byimporting if and when meces- 

sary foreign experts and technicians to help in setting up and demons¬ 
trate the working of any such Enterprise in the first instance; 

(e) Collecting, compiling, interpreting and supplying information periodically 

relating to each such Industry, Utility, or Service, whether from within 



the country or from abroad in the shape of statistics, fiscal regulation, 
trade trea' ies, and the like ; 

(/) Maintaining educational, training, and research institutions at publi 0 
cost for preparing workers skilled in technique and the scientific basi s 
of each such Industry, Enterprise, Utility or Service. 

(g) Negotiating and making appropriate Trade Agreements with foreign coun¬ 

tries, so as to secure the necessary raw materials, mechanical equipment, 
marke + or any other requirement or facility for the successful building 
up and working of any such enterprise etc.; 

(h) Granting exemption from taxation for a time ; 

(i) Giving economic railway rates and freights, or transport charges and 

advertising facilities so as to economise in the cost of production; 

(j) Organising androgulatirg central markets, and arrangiig for storage, 

grading, standardising, otc. of the commodities entering into trade ; 

(k) Passing suitable Legislation to facilitate proper industrial organisation 

in the form of Joint Stock Corporation, Cooperative Society, or Col¬ 
lectivised Organisation with adequate safeguards for Patent Rights, 
Merchandise marks and the like; 

(l) Allowing concessions in respect of free land for sites, otc. 

These aro some of tho most prominent forms in which Stato aid can be given. 
It may be that a single organisation may not prove equal to deal with all these 
forms of State assistance, judge the adequacy and appropriateness of the aid 
granted in every single case, and rocommend a proper measuro to the Government 
for the continuation of such assistance. Tin's is no great difficulty, for such an or 
„anisation, once established, will bo entitled to ask for and receive expert advicoand 
guidance in each such matter. 

The Organisation must, howovor, be one functioning at the Centro, but available 
for consultation and advice to any Unit whoro a given industrial enterprise, utility or 
service needing such aid is situated. 

In so far as any Industry, Enterprise, Service, or Utility seeking public aid in 
any of the forms mentioned above is in private hands, definite conditions will have to be 
laid down so that the private proprietors of such Enterprise, etc. do not make profit 
for themselves at the expense of the community as a whole. 

For instance, no Industry or Enterprise, receiving public aid in any form, 
should be allowed to make and distribute profit amongst its Proprietors exceeding 
a cortain percentage on the capital at work, say, 6%. 

Another condition of the grant or asistance may be that no such Enterprise would 
be allowed to organise or from part of a virtual monopoly whether formallyso described 
or not; nor should it form part of a world cartel or Syndicate constituting a monopoly. 

A third condition may be that its account sand all other operations should be open 
to inspection and audit by qualified officers deputed by the Central Organisation. 
Any criticisms or suggestions made as a result of such inspection or audit must be 
immediately attended to. 

Other conditions of this kind may also be laid down. But the chief considera¬ 
tion is that public assistance cannot be rendered to private enterprise, working for 
individual profit, without some condition so as to ensure its working also for public 
benefit as a whole, and as part of the Plan. 

This body, whether called the Tariff Board, or advisory Council for State aid to 
Industry, or any other appropriate designation, may bo part of the general administra¬ 
tive machinery set up for carrying out tho Plan. Even if it is an independent body it 
must be under constant contact with tho Planning Organisation and act in concert, 
with it. 



Tho most effnAivo Planning would, of course, bo under a wholly socialised 
economy, eliminating completely any private enterprise in any field. Given, how¬ 
ever, tho conditions of India at the present, it seems unlikely that wholly socialised 
economy would bo accepted by public opinion in the National Legislature. It is 
therefore, necessary to suffer some sector of our National Economy to remain in 
private hands, which would, need some form of public assistance to make each item 
coming under it a success. Tho success of items in this group will, no doubt, bo 
judged on a commercial basis, namely makirg a not profit, or surplus of money 
return over money cosl s. This is not a just criterion; but even so, the aided enter¬ 
prise must be part of tho Plan, and work in consonance therewith. 

In addition to the Council of State Aid to Industry, there would also have to 
be another body concerned with organising and conducting or supervising and colla¬ 
ting scientific research, mechanical improvements, and technological development 
Ordinarily this work would bo conducted in tho Educational and Training Institu¬ 
tes, the Universities with their Research Departments. But those bodies, how¬ 
ever, have beon accustomed to function as independent units, moroor loss isolated 
from one another. There is no co-operation or co-ordination in the Scientific 
Research ; nor is that Research directed to any specific objective. It must be, > 
therefore, the function of the Plaimirg Machinery to soo that the bulk of Scientific 
Rosoarch and Technical Advance is properly co-ordinated and made to function 
for pro- determined objectives. 

This aim may be achieved by central supervision and general control over ihe 
Universities whose local autonomy must, of course, remain uneffected. 

In addition to the ordinary or statutory Universities, thoro may be other 
Central arrangements for scientific research and technological developments in 
National Institutions specialising in particular fields, e.g. tho Institute of Sugar 
Technology at Cawnpore, tho Iron and Stool Research Laboratory at Jamshedpur, 
the Lae Research Institute at Ranchi, the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore and 
the like. 

Means have already boon devised, for initiating research by specific grants to 
research workers on prescribed problems. Those may bo developed further so as to 
coordinate and regulate research and focus it to attain pre-detemined purpose. 

Those two sections may form part of tho general Planning Machinery, or stand by 
themselves; but however, set up, they must remain in constant contact and co-opera¬ 
tion with tho Planning Machinery. 

A third Departmer t of this kind is also necessary for purposes of regulating prices 
in general and the commerce of tho country both as between the Urits, and with 
foreign countries. 

Exchange of commodities and services, or Trade is as ir tegral a part of National 
Economy as Production and Distribution or Consumption of the wealth produced. 
Hence any Plan which claims to be comprehensive must, pay duo attention to this 
sector of the National Economy. This may operate as or through : 

(а) An Inter Unit Commeroo Institute charged with specific functions for regula¬ 
ting the trade between the units, including organisation of markets, or Exchanges 
grading and storing and movement of commodities, weights and measures, credit 
ard foreign Exchange. 

The internal trade of the country would bo primarily the concerr of tho Units 
and not so much of the Centre. But it would function most effectively only if it is 
organised, by agreement as a National Instituion. It is not absolutely necessary that 
this Body should be a section of the Planning Machimery, hut like the preceding 
it would be most serviceable only if it operates in constant contact and co-operatior 
with that Machinery. 

(б) As for Foreigr Trade a separate National Syndicate, having a monopoly of 
this Trade, or at least complete control over the foreign trade of the country, including 
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all commodities and services, as well as all countries with which such trade is con¬ 
ducted. The Servioos will include Shipping and road or rail transport, Insurance 
and Foreign Exchange facilities, or banking credits. 

Even though the National Plan aims at National Self Sufficiency, foreign trado 
will not be excluded. The International Commerce Commission, Council or Syn¬ 
dicate will thus be of the utmost importance in the Planning Organisation as a whole. 
Foreign Trade particularly is fraught with the greatest possibility to undo the whole 
work of Planning, if it is not controlled at the source to function in harmony with the 
Plan, and help to promote its accomplishment. 

(c) As part of the preceding, and as a kind of a link between the several parts of the 
Planned Economy, there must be a Council or Board to regulate Prices, both internal 
and for purposes of foreign trade. Price Control is also no longer an unusual or even 
unwelcome phenomenon in modern society; and so an appropriate mechanism for 
that purpose needs only to be expanded in order to be fruitful. 

With these adjunctsthe Administrative Machinery would he more or less complete 
and would serve to realiso the Plan in all its parts and aspects. If at any point it 
shows a lacuna, experience will indicate the best method of filling it in and making, 
the Machinery complete and sufficient. 

The Organisation sketched above is set out in a schematic form in the ^appendix 

K. T. SHAH. 

” *In the pooket at the end 



APPENDICES. 

Appendix I 

SUMMARY OF THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS, 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

An attempt is made in the following pages to review within a 
small compass all the planning done by the Central and Provincial 
Governments so that by an hours reading and the study of a few 
statements aconspeetus of the whole field may be obtained; 

2. This review is meant to be no more than an orderly 
factual summary. There is little or nothing in it by way of comment 
or criticism. 

Classes of plans. 

3. Though all plans are more or less interrelated, it is possible 
for practical purposes to distinguish between (1) Provincial Plans, 
(2) Plans of the Departments of the Central Government, (3) Plans 
for major industries, and (4) Plans of Indian States. 

This summary is divided into three parts corresponding to the 
first three classes of plans noted above ; but these divisions have not 
always been rigidly adhered to. Thus in the case of Road, Irrigation 
and Electrical development all plans, both Central and Provincial, 
nave been treated together in Part I. 

No separate section has been devoted to the plans of Indian 
States as insufficient data is available ; but in order to make the 
picture as complete as possible occasional references have been made 
to development in States where the relevant information is readily 
available. 

Finance. 

4. A word may be said here regarding finance ; and this may 
also serve as an introduction to the general scale and scope of these 
plans. 

In the early stages of planning it was very roughly estimated 
that during the first post-war quinquennium (which at that time 
bas expected to begin about the year 1947) the Centre would be 
able to provide for development work approximately Rs. 1,000 
crores. Of this it was assumed, again very provisionally, that 
Rs. 500 crores would be derived from revenue surpluses and 
Rs. 500 crores from loans. 

Provincial Governments were informed that they could look 
to the Centre for assistance in raising loans, and that they might 
expect to receive from the Centre by way of grants for development 
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from J to 2/3 of the assumed Central revenue surpluses of Rs. 500 
crores. They were also asked to make estimates of their own 
resources. Their provisional estimates—which again were little 
more than guesses—suggested that over the whole quinquennium 
provincial revenue surpluses might amount in all to nearly Rs. 200 
crores. 

Thus total financial resources, both Central and Provincial, 
were assumed to be somewhere in the neighbourhood of Rs. 1,200 
crores. Whether these financial assumptions have today—or indeed 
ever had—much relation to reality is perhaps open to question. 
Nevertheless, they are relveant as they constitute roughly the 
financial frame work within which planning was done. 

The Plans actually put forward by Provincial Governments 
and Departments of the Government of India are estimated to cost 
about Rs. 1,300 crores. The statement on the next page 
shows the broad distribution of expenditure. The figures do not of 
course include the cost of financing the development of major 
industries as this, it has been assumed, will be left mainly to private 
capital and private enterprise. 
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Total cost of Central and Provincial 5-year Plans. 

(In crores-rupees) 



Subjeot 

Central 

Provincial 

Total 


♦PRODUCTIVE SCHEMES. 



1. 

Electrical development "1 


67 

\ 


y 

♦♦so y 


>260 

2. 

Irrigation J 

J 

143 

J 

3. 

Post and Telegraphs 

56 

... 

56 

4. 

Railway 

230 

... 

230 


Total 

336 

210 

546 


OTHER SCHEMES. 



6 . 

Industrial Development 

&15 

£21 

36 

6. 

Agriculture (including kindred 

22 

123 

145 


subjects). 




7. 

Roads 

39 

147 

186 

8. 

Education 

21 

93 

114 

9. 

Medical & Public Health (in- 

12 

99 

111 


eluding Water Supply and 





Drainage). 




10. 

Civil Aviation 

25 

... 

25 

11. 

Meteorology 

r 6 

... 

5 

12. 

Broadcasting 

4 

... 

4 

13. 

Miscellaneous % (otner public 

40 

83 

123 


works, propaganda, mining, 





ports, administrative build¬ 





ings, resettlement etc.) 





Total 

183 

566 

749 


Grand Total ... 519 776 1295 

♦Some of these schemes are not entirely self-financing. 

♦♦Estimated expenditure on certain regional projects. The 
division of the expenditure between the various administrations 
concerned has not yet been settled. 

&Sindri Fertilizer Factory and Hindustan Aircraft. 

£Mainly industrial training and development of cottage 
industries. 

%Includes Labour—20 crores, and Geological Survey—2 
crores. 


PART I—PROVINCIAL PLANS 


PREPARATION OF PLANS. 

It is needless to trace in detail the genesis of the provincial 
Five-year Plans. Suffice it to say that in May, 1944, all Provincial 
Governments were asked to prepare Plans, and in October, 1944, 
more specific directions were given and a copy of a plan already 
prepared by the Bombay Government was sent to them to serve as 
a model. It was suggested that in view of the limitations imposed 
by finance and the scarcity of trained personnel, it might be advis¬ 
able, in addition to attempting general progress throughout a 
province, to select certain compact areas for concentrated develop¬ 
ment such as would quickly yield visible and measurable results. 
It was also urged that special priority should be given to schemes 
for the training of personnel at home and abroad, and for the reset¬ 
tlement of ex-servicemen. 

2. All Provinces have prepared plans more or less on 
the lines indicated, but not all of them have adopted the concentrat¬ 
ed area principle. The plans vary in merit. Some are fairly 
carefully integrated wholes ; others are little more than collections 
of departmental schemes hastily thrown together. The plan put 
forward by the N. W. F. P. was so greatly in excess of the resources 
of the Provinces that complete revision* has been necessary. Some 
of the other Province are also revising their plans, though not so 
radically. 

These Plans were considered by the Government of India 
last July and certain general suggestions made for their modification 
which are now being considered by the Provincial Governments. 
Meanwhile certain schemes selected from these plans are already 
in process of execution, and programmes of work for the year 
1947—48 have been called for. 

TOTAL COST OF PLANS. 

3. The total estimated cost of these Provincial Plans is 776 
crores. Figures for each Province, showing also the proposed dis¬ 
tribution of expenditure over the various main heads of develop¬ 
ment, are given in the -statement on page 69. Another 
statement showing roughly the extent to which this expenditure 
is proposed to be met from (i) Central grants, (ii) Provincial 
funds, and (iii) loans is at page 70. 

CONDITIONS ATTACHED TO CENTRAL GRANTS. 

4. The Central grants are to be subjected to the following 
conditions which have been agreed to .by all the Provincial 
Goverments:— 

(i) The schemes under each head will form part of a 
policy or Plan approved generally by the Government 
of India. 


The revised plan has not yet been received, hence the N.W.F.P. 
Plan has for the most part been disregarded in this summary. 
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(ii) Information will be supplied by the Provincial 
Government as required by the Government of India 
regarding the details of every scheme. 

{Hi} Facilities will be given to the representatives of the 
Government of India to keep iii touch with develop¬ 
ment and the progress of sohemes, should they so 
desire. 

(iv) An annual report of the progress made in the exe¬ 
cution of the schemes will be made available to the 
Government of India, 

{v) Major variations in schemes will be notified in 
advance to the Government of India. Major varia¬ 
tions are for, example, (a) changes in policy e. g., in 
the matter of compulsory primary education (b) 
alterations in the nature of the scheme itself, and (c) 
any considerable variation in the extent of applica¬ 
tion of the scheme and consequently in the cost of 
the scheme. 

(in') In special cases the Government of India may 
attach specific conditions to individual schemes in 
agreement with the Provinces concerned. 

5. The ensuing summary of the Provincial Plans probably gives 
a fairly true general picture of their scale, scope and character, but 
neither it nor the statements incorporated in it can be regarded as 
wholly accurate in respect of individual provinces owing to revisions 
and modifications of which wb have no full information. 

The summary is divided into the following sections: 

1. Irrigation, 

2. Electric Power, 

3. Roads, 

4. Ports, 

5. Agriculture, 

6. Veterinary and Live-stock, 

7. Forests, 

8. Fisheries, 

9. Co-operation, 

10. Industries, 

11. Education, 

12. Medical and Public Health. 



ESTIMATED COST OF PROVINCIAL FIVE YEAR PLANS AND PROPOSED DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE. 
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FINANCING OF THE PROVINCIAL 5—YEAR PLANS. 

(Based on the preliminary analyses of provincial plans prepared by the Planning and Development Department). 
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IRRIGATION, ELECTRIC POWER AND FLOOD CONTROL. 

The prime importance of developing India’s water resources in 
order to increase both irrigation and the supply of electric power 
is a common place which has not escaped the attention of Provincial 
Governments, and under the heads ‘Electiic Power’ and ‘Major Irri¬ 
gation and Flood Control’ they propose to spend rather over 200 
crores or 25.8% of their total expenditure on all subjects. In addi¬ 
tion, the Central Government may be contributing considerable sums 
towards certain major projects of regional importance, while some 
of the larger States are also participating in regional projects and 
have other projects of their own. 

Regional Projects for multi—purpose waterways development. 

The political and constitutional structure of India is such that 
regional projects for multi-purpose waterways development give 
rise to problems which cannot always be readily rolved. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the larger projects which traverse Provincial, State 
and even National boundaries and therefore require for their execu¬ 
tion the agreement of two or more administrations. 


Name of project. 

Irrigation. 
(in acres) 

Electric Power. 
(in killowatts) 

The Tungabhadra Project 

300,000 

120,000 

The Mahanadi Project 

2,500,000 

200,000 

The Damodar Valley Project 

800,000 

300,000 

The Kosi River Project 3,000,000 

{in Nepal & Bihar) 

1,000,000 

The Rihand Dam Project 

(not known) 

250,000 

In regard to the Tungabhadra Projeot which 
and Hyderabad, an agreement has been reached 

involves Madras 
and work will 


shortly be started. 

The Mahanadi Project affects the Central Provinces and the 
Province of Orissa and the Orissa States. It will probably be possi- 
ble to begin very shortly the construction of one dam which is almost 
exclusively of interest to Orissa Province. This one dam will 
provide irrigation for 8 lakh acres. 

The Damodar Valley Project affeots Bengal and Bihar and 
presents a particularly thorny problem as ijt is unlikely to be directly 
remunerative. The best method of fin tricing and executing this 
project is still under consideration. 

The Kosi River Project, as recently revised, requires the co¬ 
operation of Nepal with whom disoussions have already been opened 
with not unpromising results. 
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The Rihand Dam Project is likely to interest the U.P., Bihar, 
the C. P. and also some of the Eastern States. It is understood 
th&t the U.P. Government intend to go ahead with construction at 
an early date. 

OWINC and the Central Technical Power Board. 

In this whole field of development the Central Government 
has contributed material assistance by the establishment of the 
Central Technical Power Board and the Central Waterways, Irriga¬ 
tion and Navigation Commission (CWINC). These bodies have not 
only given technical advioe to Provinces generally, but have also 
been of special service in investigating regional projects, which 
traverse Provincial boundaries, such as those noted above. It is 
possible that their staff may shortly have to be strengthened so that 
they will be able to undertake the actual construction of some of 
these projeots on behalf of the Administrations concerned. 

It is clear that in regard to the investigation, financing, execu¬ 
tion and perhaps actual administration of several of these regional 
projects, the Centre or some Central or ad hoc regional authority 
must continue to play a deoisive role. 

Apart from these regional projects rnoBt Provinces have 
Irrigation and Electricity Projects of their own. Some idea may 
be given of the total scope of ali these regional and Provincial 
projeots, taking the two heads ‘ Irrigation ’ and ‘Electricity ’ separa¬ 
tely. 

MAJOR IRRIGATION. 

Estimated total increase .—In 1939-40 out of a gross cultivated 
area of 244 million acres about 55 million or 22$% were irrigated, of 
which nearly half were irrigated by Government canals. No definite 
target seems to have been set for increased irrigation in the post-war 
period; but if all major projects, at present in hand or under active 
consideration, are successfully carried out, the increase in irrigation 
at the end of 10 years from Government sources of supply may be 
of the order of 23$ million acres. This would mean nearly doubling 
the area irrigated from Government souroes. 

Details by Provinces .—Assam and C.P. have no major irrigation 
schemes. Some details regarding the remaining provinces are given 
below. 

Bengal .—Only about 2 million out of 30 millions cultivated 
acres are irrigated. In addition to its interest in the Damodar 
Valley Project, Bengal has two irrigation projects of its own, viz. 
The Moor Reservoir Project which is already under execution and is 
expected to irrigate 6 lakh acres and the Tiesta Projeot which is 
under investigation and regarding which no figures are available. 

Bihar. —Out of 23 million cultivated acres about 5 millions are 
irrigated. Bihar is interested in the Kosi, Damodar and Rihand 
Projects all of which also affect other administrations. 
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Bombay. Only 1| million out of nearly 29| million cultivated 
acres are irrigated. Bombay has no really big irrigation project, 
but only a number of comparatively small schemes. The expected 
results have not been indicated. 

Madras. —10£ million out of 36 million cultivated acres are 
irrigated. Besides having an interest in the Tungabhadra Project, 
Madras has a large number of important projects of its own, viz. 

Name of Project. Area expected to be 

irrigated. 

Polavaram Reservoir Project. 1,200,000, acres. 

Lower Bhavani Project . 200,000 „ 

Gandikota Reservoir . ... 260,000 „ 

Malampuzha Project ... . 40,000 ,, 

There are, in addition, a number of smaller schemes. It is 
expected that the net result of these schemes will be to increase the 
irrigated area by over 2 million acres. 

Orissa .—Out of a cultivated area of 7 million acres, 1 £ million 
are irrigated. Orissa is interested in the Mahanadi Project, but has 
no other major project of its own. 

Punjab.— Out of 30 million cultivated acres, 17 million are irri¬ 
gated—'13 million of these by water drawn from rivers. 

The following important projects are in hand or under conside¬ 
ration. There are also a number of smaller projects e. g., 

Thai Project . 831,000 acres. 

Bhakra Dam ... ... ••• ••• 4,600,000 „ 

Mianwali Hydro-electric and pumping project 140,000 „ 

All the projects taken together should give irrigation or im¬ 
proved irrigation to nearly 7 million acres. 

Sind.— Pratically the whole of the cultivated area of million 
acres is irrigated. Sind has two large irrigation projects which are 
planned to be completed in 10 years and which between them will 
bring nearly 5 million additional acres under irrigation.— 

The Lower Sind Barrage ... 2'5 million 

The Upper Sind Barrage 2'3 „ 

U. P .—Out of 45 million cultivated acres about 13 are 
irrigated. The most important projects, in addition to the Rihand 
Dam, are :— 

The Sarda Canal Hydro-electric scheme 1,140,000 acres 

The Nayar Dam 800,000 „ 

In addition work is in hand on the construction of 600 new State 
tube-wells which should bring 240,000 acres under irrigation. 
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ELECTRIC POWER 

All Provinces have plans for increasing the supply of eleotrio 
power, and the total sum proposed to be devoted to this purpose 
is roughly 66$ crores or 8.7 % of the total expenditure. Some 
Provinces have worked out detailed sohemes which are either 
already in process of execution or soon will be. Others have not yet 
got beyond the stage of surveying the general possibilities of electric 
development. 

Estimated increase by 1950. ' It is important to form some idoa 
of what this proposed expenditure will mean in terms of increased 
eleotrio power. Though the data available is somewhat incomplete, 
it is nevertheless possible to give a rough estimate of the increased 
power likely to be ready in 3 or 4 years time, if present plans are 
adhered to and successfully carried into execution. In order to give 
a complete picture, figures for Indian States as well as for the Provinc¬ 
es of British India are included. The main facts are as follows:— 

At the beginning of 1946 the total installed capacity of the 
generating plant of Government and Public Utility undertakings in 
India was approximately 1,324,400 k\v located as under:— 

British India. 1,177,800 kw. 

Indian States. 146,600 „ 

By the end of 1960 it is estimated that an additional capacity 
of nearly 980,000 kilowatts will have been installed, made up as 
follows :— 

British India. 

(a) Addl. capacity planned by Government 420,300 kw, 

(b) Addl. capacity planned by Electric Supply Companies 

and Corporations. ... ... 336,250 kw. 

Indian States ' ... ... ... 223,800 kw. 

Total ... 980,360 kw. 

The above increase is considerable, but the estimates may well 
prove over optimistic as plant deliveries are somewhat uncertain at 
present. Furthermore the following facts should be noted :— 

(i) The estimated increase in Indian States, although 
practically confined to Mysore, Travancore and Hy¬ 
derabad, is relatively much greater than in British 
India. 

(ii) The additional capacity planned by the Calcutta 
Eleotrio Supply Corporation accounts for no less than 
260,000 kilowatts out of the total estimated increase 
of 767,000 kilowatts in British India. 

Estimated increase by 1955. 

By the end of 1955 or later greater increases, exceeding 
perhaps 1,50Q;000 kilowatts, may be expected, if some of the large 
projects, such as the Bhakra Dam, the Damodar Valley Project and 
the Kosi Project, materialise. 

So much for the general picture. In the statement at page 75-81 
the plans for electric development of individual Provinces and 
States are briefly summarised. 
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(b) Cuttack Thermal Scheme 2,000 4,000 

(c) Ganjam Thermal Scheme 1,000 2,000 

(d) Sambalpur Thermal Scheme. 1,000 



(e) Mahandi Valley Scheme (A multi-purpose ... 50,000 

Project, details of which are riot yet avail¬ 
able but for which a pioject report is being 
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(b) Sarda Canal Hydel Scheme. 41,400 

(c) Rihand Dam. (In the early stages of in- ... 150,000 

vestigation). . 1 
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ROADS. 

Roads may be considered under the following two beads :— 

(1) National Nighways, 

(2) Provincial, District and Village Roads. 

(1) National Highways. 

The planned expenditure on National Highways amounts to 
about Rs. 36 crores. It is to be met entirely by the Central Govern¬ 
ment, but the actual execution of the work will be carried out 
through the Provincial P. W. Ds. 

It is expected that, as a result of this expenditure, about 6,421 
miles of National Highways will be improved and 787 miles of new 
National Highways constructed in eleven Governors* provinces. 

The largest new construction of National Highways will be 
undertaken in Bihar, Punjab and Bengal—260 miles, 110 miles and 
100 miles respectively. In Madras, Assam, N. W. F. P. and Orissa 
most emphasis will be on improvement of existing National High¬ 
ways. 

In Indian States it is planned to construct, during, the next 
fifteen years, 264 miles of new National Highways and to improve 
2613 miles ; but the allocation of the cost between the Government 
of India and the States has not yet been settled. For the present 
Rs. 2 crores have been provisionally earmarked for expenditure by 
the Government of India on National Highways in States during 
the next five years, 

(2) Provincial, District and Village Roads. 

The Provinces will be wholly responsible for roads falling under 
this head. The total proposed expenditure is about Rs. 147 crores 
or 18.6% of the total expenditure on all provincial development 
schemes. United Provinces, Bengal and Madras each propose to 
spend over Rs. 20 crores on Roads other than National Highways. 

In considering mileage targets under this head, we may distin¬ 
guish between. 

(a) Provincial Highways and Distriot Roads, 

and (b) Village Roads. 

(a) Provincial Highways and District Roads. 

During the first five-year period new construction of about 
17,509 miles and the improvement of about 33,393 miles of pro¬ 
vincial Highways and district roads is expected. The United 
Provinces, Madras and Sind have the largest targets for new cons- 
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truction, viz., 4,200 miles, 2,500 miles and 2,200 miles respectively. 
The leading targets for improvement of these roads are Madras— 
21,700 miles, United Provinces—4,800 miles and Bombay—1,500 
miles. 


(b) Village Roads. 

About 29,990 miles of village roads ars to be constructed or 
improved in the first five years. In Madras and Bombay, village 
roads are to be metalled; elsewhere they will be unmetalled. 
Madras proposes to construct or improve 10,600 miles of village 
roads. The Bombay target is 2,700 miles, and the United Provinces 
and Punjab targets 11,000 miles and 1,970 miles respectively. 


General Summary. 


A general summary of all road plans is 
Statement below: 

contained in the 

Classification of roads 

Expenditure 
during first 
five year plan 

Mileage New mil 

Improvement ° 

National Highways. 

Rs: 

36 crores 

5, 421 

787 

Provincial Highways, 

Major district roadB 
and minor district 
roads. 

147 „ 

33,393 

17,609 

Village Roads. 



22,990 



(New construction 
and improvement.) 


Note :—The expenditure on Roads shown above includes 
expenditure on Major bridges and oost of land acquisition. The 
mileage targets are taken from the latest estimates worked out bo 
Transport Department (Roads). 

Ultimate aim . of the Road Plans. This may be gathered from 
the aims of some of the individual provinces. Madras hopes that at 
the end of fifteen years no village will be more than five miles from 
a highway or a district road. Sind aims at plaoing every village 
and town of a population of over 1,000 on a road. The Punjab’s 
ultimate object is to provide every town in the province of over 
6,000 population with a metalled road and to bring every village 
within two miles of an all-weather road. 

Role of the Central Government. The planning of National 
Highways, including coordination with railway development, is 
primarily the responsibility of the Transport Department of the 
Government of India who will also exercise a general supervision 
over the execution of the work. In addition, it is proposed to 
establish a Central Road Research Organisation which will embrace 
a Central Research Institute with a laboratory and experimental 
station at Delhi and sub-stations elsewhere. 
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PORTS. 

Two of the maritime provinces viz. Madras and Orissa have 
included in their plans schemes for the development of minor ports. 
Madras proposes to spend no less than Rs. 3.4 crores on such schemes 
and on the construction of the Rameswaram Ship Canal. There is 
doubt, however, whether the latter project would he a practical 
success. Orissa has only a comparatively minor scheme for deve¬ 
loping the port of Chandbali. 

It is presumed that the Port Trust Authorities of the major 
ports have plans for development, but no details are available. 

In regard to port development in general the Government of 
India appointed an Advisory Committee known as the Ports (Tech¬ 
nical) Committee which has submitted a Report. 

AGRICULTURE AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

About Rs 123 crores or 16 per cent of the total expenditural 
on Provincial Plans is proposed to be devoted to Agriculture and 
kindred subjects i.e., animal husbandry, forestry, fisheries etc. The 
actual percentages vary from 10% in the case of Madras and Punjab 
to 25% in the case of Sind. 

AGRICULTURE. 

On a general review of all Provincial Plans last July, it was 
felt that insufficient money was going to be devoted to Agriculture 
schemes calculated to produce quick results. It was, therefore, 
suggested to all Provincial Governments that they should review 
their Plans for Agriculture with a view to including more schemes 
of this kind. It is understood that this suggestion has been well 
received by most provinces, but the full results are not yet known. 

The Agricultural target set for British India is the annual pro¬ 
duction of an additional 3 miliion tons of food grains by 1951-62. 

The schemes falling under the head ‘Agriculture’ may be 
roughly divided into the following categories :— 

(a) Schemes for training and expansion of staff. 

(b) Research schemes. 

(d) Schemes for encouraging the use of (i) improved seeds 
(ii) Manures and fertilizers, (iii) Improved agricultural 
implements and farming techniques. 

(d) Minor irrigation schemes. 

Training Schemes. All Provinces have schemes for increasing 
the supply of trained personnel which is, of course, a first essential 
for the execution of any long-term plan for agricultural development. 
Madras has perhaps the most ambitious programme. In addition 
to starting a second agriculture College they propose to train an¬ 
nually over 500 fieldmen and 2700 demonstration maistris. 
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Research. As regards research, the Punjab, where so muoh 
has already been accomplished, proposes to spend over Es. 1 orore 
on various schemes for the expansion or intensification of researoh 
work on improved varieties of crops, soil chemistry and physios, 
animal nutrition, the control of pests and.plant diseases etc. etc. 

Madras and Bengal are devoting money to schemes for the 
scientific study of cultivable waste. 

Bombay will also spend money on similar research and on 
agriculture engineering, while Orissa proposes to establish an Agri¬ 
cultural Research Institute which it did not possess before. 

It is not altogether clear to what extent the researoh pro¬ 
grammes of the various provinces are being harmonised and brought 
into relation with the work of the I.C.A.R. so as to prevent their 
overlapping. 

Improved seed, fertilizers etc. For encouraging the use of im¬ 
proved seed, fertilizers and manures, improved agricultural imple¬ 
ments and farm techniques, all Provinces plan to increase the 
number of demonstration, experimental and seed farms with the 
ultimate object of having one such farm in every district. Many 
provinces also have schemes for demonstration and experimental 
plots in individual villages and for seed stores in every Thana or 
Taluka. 

Some of the specific targets aimed at by individual provinces 
are noted below. 

Assam plans to open 16 experimental and seed farms and 
(somewhat optimistically) to bring 33 1/3 per cent of the cultivated 
area uuder improved crops through multiplication and distribution 
of seed. 

Bengal aims at an all round increase in yields of 6 per cent 
through dissemination of improved seed. It is also hoped that the 
production of potatoes will be doubled on the existing acreage. 

Bihar proposes to establish a net-work of 500 depots for the 
storage of seed, manure and improved implements. 

Bombay plans to bring 77^ lakh acres under improved crops 
through seed multiplication and distribution schemes and to extend 
manures and fertilizers to 22 lakh acres. 

Madras will increase the number of depots for stocking im¬ 
proved seeds, manures, oil cakes and agricultural implements from 
226 to 440 and plans to bring 49 lakh acres under improved strains. 

Orissa hopes by the use of better seed and fertilizers to im¬ 
prove the yield of paddy over 5 lakhs acres and to bring an extra 3 
lakh acres under pulses. 
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U. P. aims at distributing 15 lakh maunds of improved seed, 
18 lakh maunds of fertilizers and 10 lakh maunds oil cake every 
year. It is also hoped that in 10 years there will be one Kamdar 
for every 20 villages. 

The TJ. P. also, in company with Sind (where agricultural 
labour is scarce), has schemes for mechanical cultivation and plans 
to eradicate Kans from about 12 lakh acres in Bundelkhand by deep 
ploughing with tractors. 

Minor Irrigation. In the category of ‘minor irrigation schemes’ 
there fall schemes forthe sinking of wells, the installation of pumps, 
and the construction or repair of tanks, reservoirs, bunds, embank¬ 
ments and small drainage and irrigation channels. All Provinces' 
have drawn up schemes of this character and these are likely to be 
extended and expanded as a result of the review of the agricultural 
plans which provinces have been asked to undertake with the object 
of securing more immediate results. Thus the Punjab which had 
originally drawn up a scheme for subsidising the sinking of 1,500 
new wells per annum now aims at sinking 15,000 in two years. 
Several provinces contemplate schemes for encouraging the sinking 
of tube-wells. 

There is at present insufficient data for preparing even rough 
estimate of the acreage likely to be brought under irrigation as a 
result of all these schemes. 

VETERINARY AND LIVESTOCK. 

Provincial schemes under the head ‘Veterinary and Livestock’ 
are estimated to cost in all about Rs. 14J crores. Bengal and 
Bihar propose to spend the largest suras viz. Rs. 4.65 orores and 
Rs. 2.31 orores respectively. 

The schemes of all the Provinces are broadly similar in charac¬ 
ter and provide for :— 

(i) The establishment of livestock breeding and demonstra¬ 
tion farms. 

(ii) Dairy and Poultry development and wool production. 

(iii) Veterinary training and research. 

(iv) Construction and improvement of veterinary hospitals and 
dispensaries. 

Below are given some of the targets towards which individual 
provinces are working. 

Madras plans to produce within eight years 100,000 bulls and 
100,000 cows of the Ongole breed, and to open annually two new 
livestock farms with the ultimate object of having one in every 
distriot. These farms, besides breeding good stock, both cattle, 
sheep and poultry, would also demonstrate improved methods of 
milk production, feeding eto. 
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U.P. has a very similar scheme. Three farms are to be opened 
annually so that there will be a farm in every district at the end of 
16 years. 

The Punjab already has a number of breeding farms, but pro¬ 
poses to establish 6 more. 

On the veterinary side Bombay, Bengal and Bihar have taken as 
their goal the standard suggested by the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, namely, one Assistant Veterinary Surgeon to every 
25,000 head of cattle. Bombay hopes to achieve this in the areas 
selected for concentrated efforts. Bengal plans to raise the number 
of Veterinary Assistant Surgeons from 200 to 650. This number 
would have to be increased by 50% to reach the standard suggested 
by the Royal Commission. Bihar hopes to reach this standard at 
the end of ten years. 

FORESTS. 

All the Provinces have included in their plans schemes for 
forest development. These are estimated to cost in all about Rs. 9J 
crores, that is about 1.2% of the total provincial expenditure on 
development. Bengal, Punjab and Madras propose to spend the 
largest sums viz.: Rs. 2 7 crores, Rs. 2'0 orores and Rs. 1'6 crores 
respectively. 

Character of schemes. Besides schemes for afforestation, acquisi¬ 
tion of private forests, plantation of avenue trees, extension of 
casuarina and teak plantations, there are also sohemes for anti- 
erosion, contour-bunding and soil conservation. Almost all 
provinces have also provided for training of forest staff, develop¬ 
ment of forest-roads and the construction of buildings for forest 
staff. 


Targets. Some provinces have set themselves specific targets for 
the first five years period . Thus Madras, which has reserved forests 
covering about 12% of its total area, aims at increasing this to 20 to 25% 
by acquiring or bringing under proper management 4,000 sq. miles 
of forests now in private ownership and by bringing within the 
reserved area about 1,000 sq. miles at present unreserved. Bihar 
also aims at raising the area under properly managed forests to 20% 
but expects to take- 15 years to reach this objective. In Bengal 
forests are very unevenly distributed and it is proposed to acquire 
and afforest about 150 sq. miles of waste land in districts which 
are more or less devoid of forests. Sind contemplates afforesting 
600,000 acres but detailed schemes have not yet been worked out, 
The Punjab has specified no target as regards forests, but has a 
scheme for planting canal and road-side avenues over a length of 
15,000 miles. 

Quite a number of these forest sohemes are expected to be 
aelf-finanoing over a period of years. 
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FISHERIES. 

Need of Central Co-ordination .—In order to develop India’s 
fisheries considerable sums will have to be spent on training, researoh 
and experiment for whioh there will be no immediate or direct 
return. The expenditure required will be beyond the resources 
of any individual Province ; furthermore it is essential that all this 
spade work of research and collection of data, both in regard to inland 
and marine fisheries, should be centrally planned and co-ordinated. 
Hence a scheme has been drawn up, but has not yet been put into 
execution, for the establishment of a Central Fisheries Research 
Institute. Without this Central Institute the work planned by in¬ 
dividual Provinces for the scientific study of fish life, and for researoh 
into fish processing,, freezing and chilling eto. will be relatively un¬ 
fruitful and the full potentialities of India’s - fisheries will not be 
successfully explored. 


Details of provincial Schemes .—With this caveat, a few words 
may be said regarding Provincial Plans for the development of 
fisheries. With the exception of C. P all Provinces have drawn up 
schemes under this head estimated to cost in all about Rs. 4 crores. 
Nearly half of this sum is intended to be spent on inland fisheries, 
about 1*2 crores on marine fisheries, and the remainder on training 
and research. 

Madras and Bengal contemplate the largest expenditure and 
both propose to devote considerable sums to researoh. Madras 
intends to open two new Marine Biological stations, to undertake 
detailed scientific study of the Hilsa fisheries and to conduct 
researoh on the various methods of preserving fish. Bengal intends 
to establish a Central Technological Research Laboratoy in addi¬ 
tion to undertaking general researoh in Pisoioulture. Bombay and 
Sind both propose to establish aoquariums for the study of marine 
biology and Orissa is to conduct biological investigation into the 
Chilka Lake whioh has been over-fished. 

Madras, Bengal and Orissa are all to spend money on training. 
Orissa plans to send three students abroad. 

Sind, Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, with a view to developing 
marine fisheries, have sohemes for designing, procuring and operating 
improved fishing craft and fishing tackle. 

Orissa, though it has a long coast line, possesses no suitable 
harbour facilities and cannot yet consider major sohemes for the 
development of Marine fisheries ; but it plans to improve inland and 
estuarine fisheries. 

Other Provinces (except C, P. and N. W. F. P.) also have 
sohemes for the development of inland fisheries both river and 
tank. 
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CO-OPERATION. 

All provinces appear to visualise co-operative societies playing 
a mucli more important part in the economic life of both the rural 
and the urban population than they have done in the past and the 
total expenditure proposed under this head is nolessthanRs.il 
crores. 

The schemes which have been drawn up provide not only for 
the expansion of oredit facilities, but also for the extension of the 
co-operative principle to many other spheres and purposes e. g., the 
consolidation of holdings, marketing of produce, management of 
village forests, fruit • growing and bee-keeping, exploitation of 
fisheries, purchase of fertilisers and agricultural implements, milk 
supply in urban areas etc ; in some Provinces experiments in real 
“ Co-operative Farming ” involving a pooling of land, appear to be 
contemplated, but the details of such schemes and their full implica¬ 
tions have not yet been worked out. 

Some important schemes and targets are indicated belayv: 

The Madras Government proposes to have 50 agricultural co¬ 
lonies scattered over the Province. The land in these colonies will 
be owned by a oo-operative society of which the settlere will be the 
members—ex-servicemen. The scheme is intended to provide for 
9,000 men. 

Bombay proposes to establish Central Creameries at five 
district headquarters and 6 milk supply units in urban areas with 
feeder societies in surrounding rural areas. 

Bengal intends to organize 10,000 fishermen in 14 societies for 
the co-operative exploitation of fisheries, and to develop the Co¬ 
operative Handloom Industry by organising 30,000 weavers into 
Co-operative Societies and installing a spinning mill and dyeing 
factory. 

In the Punjab the Co-operative Movement is already well 
established, but considerable expansion is planned. The target set 
is to establish oo-operative credit societies in 50 % of the villages of 
the Province within 10 years, to consolidate 30% of the cultivable 
area, and to increase substantially the number of Marketing, Cattle 
Breeding, Soil reclamation, and other miscellaneous societies. 

The United Provinces Government contemplate launching 
soheme for the establishment of multi-purpose oo-operative societies 
in 3,000 villages. The intention is that these societies should bring 
within their scope all the economic activities in which the villagers 
are interested. To begin with, they will tackle credit, better farm¬ 
ing, the marketing of agricultural produce, cattle welfare and dairy 
farming, hand-spinning and the supply of consumer goods. This 
will be achieved by the grant of controlled credit on the seourity of 
the agricultural produce of the cultivator, or handspun yarn of the 
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spinner for purposes directly concerned with production. On the 
better fanning side, the societies will maintain stores for the supply 
of improved varieties of seeds, fertilisers and implements. Where a 
cultivator desires to raise money for seed, manure, or implements, 
he will be given credit in kind instead of in cash. At these stores 
will also be stocked such consumer goods as the villager ordinarily 
requires t.g. salt, kerosene oil and doth. On the marketing side, 
every member will pledge himself to market his surplus produce and 
yarn only through the village society, or the Union. If it is found 
necessary, suitable legislation will be undertaken. 

The United Provinces Government also propose to establish 
milk supply units in ten big towns. 

Both Bihar and Orissa hope to introduce a scheme for provid¬ 
ing cultivators with cheap credit and for advancing to them seeds, 
manures and implements on the model of the Credit Agricole of 
Egypt. 

INDUSTRIES. 

As the Central Government have undertaken to plan the de¬ 
velopment of major industries, the Provincial Governments have for 
the most part confined their industrial Planning to schemes for the 
provision of technical training and the development of cottage and 
small-scale industries. The Provinces (excluding N. W. F. P) 
propose to spend altogether about Rs. 20 6 orores on schemes of this 
character. This represents rather less than 3% of the total expendi¬ 
ture on all Provincial Plans. Broadly speaking, about Rs. 110 
orores will be devoted to technical training and the rest to cottage 
and small-scale industries and to industrial research. 

The Punjab and Bengal propose to spend the largest sums viz. 
Rs. 5 orores and Rs. 37 crores respectively. Sind and C. P. have 
very low figures of Rs. 27 lakhs and Rs. 7 lakhs. The present lack 
of cheap electricity in these two provinces may be a discouraging 
factor. 

Industrial Trainining. 

All Provinces are devoting resources to schemes for technical 
training. These include schemes for opening polytechnics, industri- 
al schools and engineering colleges, and for expanding existing 
institutions; for sending students abroad for training; and for 
peripatetic demonstration parties in tanning, wood work, pottery, 
soap making, weaving, dyeing etc. Some provinces also have special 
sohemes for training ex-servicemen, but the3e are being absorbed 
into a larger scheme sponsored by the Government of India. 

A few details by provinces may be given by way of illustration. 
Madras plans to set up polytechnics and industrial schools sufficient 
to turn out a thousand diploma holders,1,500 trained craftsmen and 
6,000 artisans per annum. ThiB is the only Province which 
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has given such preoise figures. The U. P.Plan includes schemes for 
6 polytechnics and 10 Technical High Schools. The Punjab is not¬ 
able for a scheme for starting 23 new industrial schools for girls, 
raising the total to 30. Bihar proposes to start about 25 new 
technical institutions. 

All Provinces have sohemes for sending students and officials 
abroad for training. Special mention may however be made of 
Bombay, Bengal and Bihar in this respect. 

Cottage Industries j 

The sohemes for encouraging and assisting cottage industries 
are, perhaps necessarily, somewhat sketchy. They include schemes 
for subsidies or loans on easy terms for purchase of equipment ; 
sohemes for the improvement of marketing facilities and for grading 
and standardising products; schemes for the establishment of model 
factories and for the provision of technical advice; and schemes for 
fostering industrial co-operative societies. 

The cottage industries which it is proposed to develop vary 
somewhat from Province to Province, but hand-loom spinning and 
weaving, silk weaving,' calico printing and dyeing, tanning and 
leather work, wood work and pottery are common to most 
provinces. 

Provincial Industrial Ventures. 

Besides encouraging cottage industries some provinces have 
plans for embarking on small-scale industrial ventures of their own. 
Thus Bengal plans to develop the salt industry and to establish 
a glace kid tannery. The Punjab intends to set up a coal tar distill¬ 
ation plant. Orissa proposes to provide funds for an Industrial 
Investment Corporation while Assam is meditating more ambitious 
plans for Government textile, paper and sugar factories. 

Research, 

Some Provinces viz Assam, Bihar, Madras, Bengal and the 
Punjab have made some provision for industrial research. Sericulture, 
industrial chemistry, wood distillation and leather manfacture are 
the principal subjeots selected. 

EDUCATION. 

The expenditure proposed under this head by all Provinces is 
about Rs. 93 crores which is roughly 12 per cent of the total ex¬ 
penditure proposed on all subjects. 

Training. 

Provincial educational development plans are in the main based 
on the Sargent Report with variations to suit local conditions. In 
all of them training sohemes and schemes for the expansion of 
training institutions have a large place. 
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Compulsory Primary Education. 

Lack of trained teachers no le ss than lack of finance prevent 
the immediate introduction of compulsory free primary education for 
all. Provinces, therefore, necessarily plan to proceed gradually. 
Details of their schemes in regard to compulsory primary education 
are briefly indicated below. 

The Madras Government's ultimate objective is to provide 
free primary education for boys and girls upto standard VIII in the 
course of 20 years i. e., in half the period recommended by the 
Sargent Report. As a first step, they propose to bring about T33 
million children under instruction during the first five years, com¬ 
pulsion being applied up to the V standard. 

Bombay Government propose to introduce compulsory free 
education for children between the ages of 6 and 11 in selected 
talukas. This is expected to bring to schools about two lakhs 
additional children during the first five years and 12 lakhs children 
by the end of 15 years. 

The Bengal Government have provided for a rapid expansion of 
training colleges for training Primary School-teachers, and in the 
fourth or fifth year, when there will be an adequate supply of trained 
teachers, they propose to start increasing the number of primary 
schools with the object of introducing compulsory primary education 
throughout Bengal in 20 years. 

The United Provinces Government’s plan envisages the introduction of 
compulsory education for boys and girls in 12 districts only and 
only for age groups from 6 to 11. It is estimated that this will bring 
16 lakhs boys and girls to school and will require nearly 52,000 
teachers. 

The Punjab Government have prepared a 36 year plan for 
educational development which would provide for the introduction 
of universal compulsory free education between the age of 6 and 11. 
They propose to open 600 new primary schools per year beginning 
from the third year. 

The Bihar Government propose to introduce compulsory 
education for boys and girls from the age of 6 to 14 in approximately 
one-quarter of the Province. 

The Central Provinces Government have a general plan covering 
the entire Province and a pilot plan for the introduction of oom- 
pulsory basic education in selected areas. 

The Assam Government propose to open at least 100 Two- 
Teacher Primary Schools every year. 

Under the Sind Government’s schemes, it is expected that, 
within the five-year period compulsory primary education will be 
introduced in about 30 taluks 
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The Orissa Government have provided for the introduction of 
free and compulsory primary education in Municipal areas from the 
second year and in some villages from the third year. This will 
bring 25,000 children a year to school from the third year. Orissa 
has a large aboriginal population in the" partially excluded areas 
and schemes have been drawn up with particular regard to the needs 
of these communities. 

Other Educational Schemes. 

Provision has also been made in the Provincial Plans for the 
development of middle, high school and University education, 
physical education, girls education, adult education, education of the 
handicapped and also for vocational (technical, agricultural and 
commercial) education. Schemes for the provision of a free midday 
meal for school children and a school medical service are a notable 
feature of most of the Provincial Plans. Provinces are also 
participating in a scheme sponsored by the Central Government 
for post-graduate and technological education of Indian students in 
U. K. and U. S. A. 

MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The expenditure proposed under this head by all Provinces 
is about Rs. 99 crores, which is roughly 12 6 percent of the total 
expenditure proposed by Provinces on all subjects. The proposed 
expenditure of individual Provinces ranges roughly from 10 to 17 
per cent of their total expenditure. 

Bhore Committee's Recommendations. 

Provincial schemes under this head were prepared before the 
publication of the Bhore Committees Report, and are being revised, 
where neoessary, in the light of the Committee’s recommendations. 
All Provinces have been asked to include pilot schemes for the 
establishment of a district health organisation in selected areas in 
accordance with the standards suggested by the Bhore Committee. 

Types of Scheme. 

The olasses of schemes inoluded in the Provincial Plans are 
generally as follows : 

(а) Training schemes and sohemes for the expansion of 
training institutions. Almost all Provinces have got 
sohemes for increasing the supply of doctors and 
nurses. Some have also made provision for training 
health officers, midwives, technicians for X-ray work 
and training in pharmacy. 

(б) Improvement or extension of hospitals and rural 

dispensaries. 
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(c) Public Health measures e. g., T. B. ollnics, anti- 
malaria measures, nutrition surveys and popularisa¬ 
tion of better dietaries, maternity and child welfare, 
measures to eradicate hookworm, kala-azar, leprosy, 
filaria etc., improvement of water supply and drain¬ 
age ; rural and urban housing. 

Summaries of the schemes of Madras, Bengal and U.P. are given 
below. The plans of other Provinces are on similar lines, though 
generally on a rather smaller scale. 

MADRAS : The Madras Government are working on a 
20-year plan designed to bring general medical and public health 
services within a reasonable distance of every village in the Pro¬ 
vince. When the plan is completed, no village would be more than 
five miles from a rural dispensary, while in thickly populated areas, 
there would be a health centre for every 10,000 people. The 
dispensaries would not be fully equipped hospitals but each would 
have eight beds, four for maternity cases, two for emergencies and 
two for cases which require isolation. At each taluk headquarter 
there would be a fully equipped hospital containing from 60 to 100 
beds where, in addition to medical and surgical aid, special depart¬ 
ments would be provided to treat patients suffering from tuberculosis 
leprosy, veneral diseases and eye diseases. 

The distriot headquarters hospitals would be staffed by 
specialists, including a dental surgeon and would be provided with 
a first class laboratory and an X-ray department. The complete 
plan involves the construction of 1,487 new dispensaries and 177 
new taluk headquarters hosp itals and the improvement or re¬ 
construction of district headquarters hospitals. During the first 
five years, it is proposed to open 270 dispensaries, to reconstruct 
40 taluk headquarters hospitals and to raise three district headquar¬ 
ters hospitals to the required standard. 

Within a period of ten years, every village is to be provided 
with a protected supply of drinking water. It is proposed to 
implement half of this programme during the five-year period at the 
end of which 60 water supply sohemes and 21 drainage sohemes will 
be in operation. 

It is also proposed to develop and expand the Town Planning- 
Department and replan built up and insanitary areas. 

BENGAL: The Bengal Government propose to establish 
500 new rural dispensaries and a hundred mobile dispensaries, and 
to raise the number of permanent beds in hospitals from the present 
figure of 6,400 to 8,900 in five years. This will still be far below 
the minimum of 16,400 beds required in the Province. There is also 
a scheme for the training of nurses. It is expected that, after the 
third year, 1Q0 nurses would he added annually to the Bengal Nursing 
Service. 
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UNITED PROVINCES : It is estimated that, for the rura. 
population of 50 million, soatterad ever an area of one lakh square 
miles, 2,500 to 3,000 dispensaries are required. There are, at 
present 750 allopathic dispensaries in the. Province. It is proposed 
to open 500 new allopathio dispensaries and 700 new indigenous 
dispensaries and to subsidize 1,100 medioal practitioners of whom 
500 would practice indigenous medicine. 

The Public Health Plan includes schemes for creating 30 
special units for the control of malaria and a comprehensive soheme 
to provide an efficient midwifery service both in towns and 
villages. There are also schemes for improving drainage and water 
supply in villages. 
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PART II—PLANS OF DEPARTMENTS OF THE CENTRAL 

GOVERNMENT. 

In considering the Plans of the Central Departments we may 
distinguish between :— 

(i) Those Departments which are directly responsible for 
constructional programmes of their own, of which the 
Railway Department is the most important, and 

(ii) Departments which are, as it were, hand maids of the. 
Provinces and are mainly concerned with the provision 
of training facilities, research, and technical advice, e.g., 
Agriculture, Education and Health Departments. 

We may consider first 'Departments with constructional pro¬ 
grammes. 


Railways. 

Railway Department .—The proposed cost of schemes under 
this head during the five-year period is about Rs. 230 crores. 

New lines, most of which would be unproductive, account 
for Rs. 50 crores. It has been decided to restore the Bhimsen 
Khairada line and to construct the Rupar-Talaura line in the 
Punjab. Other projects (except a few required for strategic pur¬ 
poses) have been selected for traffic and engineering survey in 
consultation with the Provincial Governments. The financing 
of these lines will have to be negotiated with the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments concerned. 

Electric traction schemes proposed by the G.I.P., B.B. & C.I. 
E. I. and S. I. Railways are estimated to cost about Rs. 8 crores. 

The proposed expenditure on rolling stock is Rs. 50 crores 
and includes schemes for the improvement of III Class passenger 
coaches. 
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The balance of about Rs. 122 crores will be devoted to the 
improvement or replacement of office buildings, staff quarters and 
amenities, workshops, stations, the signalling system, track and 
bridges, fencing etc. Over Rs. 70 crores of this expenditure is 
classed as ‘Replacement Works.’ Provision has also been made for 
improved amenities for passengers (Rs. 5 crores). 

Roads and Ports. 

Transport Department. —These have been discussed in Part I— 
Summary of Provincial Plans. 

(a) Posts and Telegraphs. 

Communication Department. —The proposed expenditure under 
this head for the first five years is about Rs. 56 crores. The complete 
planwill take 15 years to execute. It is proposed that every village 
with a population of 2,000 and over shall have a post office. This 
would mean an addition of over 8,000 to the existing number of 
20,000 rural post offices. In addition, about 1,000 Villages 
with a population of less than 2,000, which have been selected by 
Provincial Governments for model development, will also be provided 
with post offices. 

It is proposed that there should be a telegraph office at 
all towns witha population of 5,000 and over. This would mean 
an increase in the existing number of telegraph offices from 2,300 to 
2,800. 

In the case of telephones, it is proposed, that, as a first step, 
all towns with a population of more than 30,000 should be provided 
with a telephone exchange. 

There are also schemes for improving and extending the trunk 
services and for providing residential accommodation and better 
amenities for the staff. 


(b) Civil Aviation. 

The estimated expenditure during the five-year period is 
about Rs. 25 crores. It is proposed to establish a system of air 
services in India which would link the principal commercial and 
administrative centres of the country and connect with the princi¬ 
pal neighbouring countries. These services will be operated by a 
limited number of private companies, but in order to ensure the 
rational and orderly development of air transport, a Licensing Board 
has been established. In the early stages it is proposed to give 
financial assistance for the opera tion of certain routes. 

Schemes have also been proposed for aerodrome and air route 
Construction &nd Organisation, Aeronautical Radio Service, Training 
and Education. 
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Broadcasting. 

Information and Broadcasting Department. —The expenditure 
proposed under this head is 3 6 crores and is to be devoted mainly 
to the installation of additional transmitters for urban programmes 
at Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and Delhi and to the establishment of 
new broadcasting centres, viz : Allahabad, Karachi, Nagpur, Bezwada 
and Ahmedabad. 

Works, Mines and Power Department. 

(a) Irrigation and Electricity. 

These are dealt with in Part I—Summary of Provincial Plans. 

(b) Mines and Mineral Development. 

The proposed expenditure under this head is about Rs. 2 crores 
and is to be devoted to the re-organisation and expansion of the 
Geological Survey, and of the Indian Sohool of Mines, Dhanbad, 
and the establishment of a Directorate General of Mineral 
Development. 

(c) Town Planning. 

It is proposed to have a Town Planning organisation in the 
Central Government not only to advise on schemes of the Central 
Government, but also to advise the Provinces and States. The 
details of this organisation have not yet been worked out and sub¬ 
mitted to Government. 

Industries. 

Industries and Supplies Department. —The Central Government 
are directly concerned with two important new projects viz : the 
Sindri Fertilizer Factory and the Hindustan Aircraft Factory. 

Other Depar/ments of the Central Government concerned 
with development are not directly responsible for constructional pro¬ 
grammes. Their function is rather to coordihale the work of the 
provinces, to supply technical advice and provide for training and 
research. Their plans cannot easily be summarised, but a few 
words may be said about them, 

Agriculture, Education and Health. 

All-India policies in regard to the above subjects have been 
outlined in the Kharegat Report and Government’s state¬ 
ment on Agriculture and Food Policy, in the Sargent Report, 
and in the Report of the Bhore Committee. The schemes 
of the Central Government have been framed in the light of 
these policies and are supplementary, and should be complementary, 
to the Provincial Plans on these subjects. The expenditure pro¬ 
posed under Agriculture is Rs. 22 crores, under Education Rs. 21 
crores, and under Health Rs, 12 crores. Some important sebemse 
are:— 
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Agriculture. 

Agricultural Price Stabilisation Scheme. 

The Establishment of a Central Agricultural College. 

The Establishment of a Central Animal Husbandry College. 
The Establishment of a Institute of Fruit Technology. 

The Establishment of a Fisheries Research Institute. 

Education. 

Training College for teachers in Technology. 

Establishment of two higher technical institutions on the 
lines of the Maasachusatts' Institute of Technology, 
U. S. A. 

Assistance to Central Universities. 

Assistance to Indian Institute of Soience, Bangalore. 

Health. 

Establishment of an Indian Medical Institute to be attached 
to the Delhi University with a 1,000 bed hospital which will also 
provide for under-graduate and post-graduate training and advanced 
resarch. 

College for higher training of Nursing Teachers and Ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Establishment of an organisation for the control of profess¬ 
ional education—a Nursing Council, a Dental Council and a Pharmacy 
Council—in order to maintain a uniform minimum standard of 
professional education. 

Expansion of the Malaria Institute of India. 

Labour. 

Schemes under this head are estimated to cost Rs. 20 crores 
and include (i) schemes for the training, resettlement and employ¬ 
ment of ex-service personnel and discharged war workers, (ii) other 
schemes mainly of the nature of Labour Welfare Sohemes e.g., 
Health Insurance, subsidised building of houses for labourers. 
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PART III. PLANNING OP MAJOR INDUSTRIES. 

Industrial Policy —1. A statement of Industrial Policy was 
issued by Govt, in April 1945. In it the need, on the one hand, for 
planning and controlling industrial progress in the public interest, 
and, on the other, for a wide measure of State encouragement and 
assistance were emphasised. 

The main points put forward were as follows:— 

1. About 20 major industries should be brought under the 
control of tlie central Government. 

II. Basic industries of national importance, viz, Aircraft, 
Automobilies and Tractors, Chemicals and Dyes, Iron and steel, 
Prime Movers, Transport vehicles, Electric machinery, Machine tools, 
Electro-chemical and Non-ferrous industries should be nationalised, 
if adequate private capital was not forthcoming and it is regarded 
as essential in the national interests to promote suoh industries. 

All other industries to be left to private enterprise under 
varying degrees of control. 

The case of coal to be examined and dealt with separately. 

III. Iti order to regulate industrial development Government 
would have to take power to licence industrial undertakings. 

Control would also be required to secure balanced investment, 
to secure for industrial workers a fair wage and decent conditions, 
to prevent excessive profits to private capital, and to ensure the 
quality of industrial products etc. etc. 

IV. Govt have a primary responsibility for assisting industrial 
progress by (a) development of transport facilities, (6) development 
of power, (c) providing for Scientific and Industrial Research, (d) 
providing facilities for technical education. 

Government might also assist industry by helping to raise 
capital, by tariff and taxation policy and by the procurement of 
capital goods from abrr ad. 

2. Central Oovt control of major industries. In order to bring 
major industries under the control of the Central Govt as contempla¬ 
ted in I above, legislation is neoessary. Before passing the necessary 
legislation it was considered desirable to consult Provinces and 
States. 

The Provinces were addressed on the subject and on the whole 
their replies were favourable; but at that time most Provinces were 
under a Section 93 regime and the views of the new popular minis¬ 
tries have not yet been fully ascertained. 

As regards the States, tentative discussions took plaoe with 
States’ representatives, but more effective discussions were postponed 
till outstanding issues had been cleared between the Centre and the 
Provinces. 
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The net result is that legislation, bringing major -industries 
under Central control, has not yet been undertaken. Meanwhile, a 
certain degree of oontrol could and has been achieved by the use of 
the Defence of India Rules, but this is, of course, a temporary 
expedient, 

A parallel proposal for bringing certain important minerals 
directly under oentral control is likewise held up for similar reasons. 

3. Licensing of industries. Legislation for licensing of indus¬ 
trial undertakings, as contemplated in III above, has necessarily 
been held up pending a decision regarding Central oontrol of 
industries. 

4. Nationalisation .—As regards the question of nationalisation 
mentioned in II above, no particular action has yet been taken. 

5. Govt assistance 

Transport .—As regards Govt assistance to industry, plans 
for Road and Railway development have already been discussed 
briefly in Part I and II of this summary. 

Power. —Similarly, plans for the development of eleotrical 
power have been dealt with in Part I. In regard to the other main 
source of power, viz: coal, the Govt, of India appointed a Committee 
last year known as the Coal fields Committee whose report has been 
received within the last few days. 

Research .—Plans for Scientific and Industrial Research have 
been put forward by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Schemes have already been sanctioned for a National Chemical 
Laboratory, a National physical Laboratory, a National Metallurgical 
Laboratory, a Central Fuel Research Station and a Central Glass 
and Ceramic Researoh Institute. Other research schemes are under 
consideration. 

Technical trainning .—There are a number of schemes for 
providing technical training, both in India and in foreign countries. 
One Scheme is already in operation under which Indian students 
with high science and engineering degrees are sent abroad for higher 
technological education ; 300 students were sent last year and about 
the same number are being sent this year. The technical training 
scheme inaugrated in 1940 for the intensive training of semi skilled 
personnel for the defence services is being continued for a period of 
3 years as part of the organisation for the resettlement of ex-service¬ 
men. Another training scheme intended to train craftsmen for the 
post war needs of civilian industry has been drawn up by the 
Standing Advisory Committee on Technical training. There are 
also schemes for providing technical training in the Provincial plans 
and in the plans of the Education Dept of the Govt, of India. 

To help the financing of industries a bill for the establishment 
of an Industrial Finance Corporations is proposed to be introduced 
at the ensuing session of the Central Legislature. 
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6. Industrial Panels .—So much for the general frame-work of 
industrial policy. For the planning of the development of individual 
industries or groups of industries, a large number of industrial panels 
were appointed, consisting of both officials and non-officials with 
knowledge of the industries concerned. Tbe panels were required to 
make their recommendations in consultation with Provincial and 
Indian State Govts. These recommendations were to cover a wide 
field viz: the extent of development desirable and possible, its most 
switable organisation of the industries, the extent of Government as- 
sistan cerequired, the best location of units of the industries with 
reference to all relevant factors, the extent of Government regulation 
and eontrolrequired, and the extent to whioh the industries can be 
developed on a cottage basis. 

Reports on 22 industries have been or are being finalised 
(marked with an asterisk in the list below). Reports on the 
remaining 9 are expected to be ready within the next few months. 
Brief summaries of reports on 20 industries have been prepared and 
are attached herewith. Orders of Government if already passed, 
have been indicated in these summaries. Some of these reports are 
yet to be finalised and should. 


LIST OF INDUSTRIAL PANELS. 

* (i) Iron and Steel (Major). Including alloy steels, pecial 
steel, tools steel, re-rolled produots, fabricated and 
structural steel, forgings, castings, tubeB, tin plate, wire, 
nails and sorews, nuts, and bolts. 

(ii) Iron and Steel (Minor). Including surgical instruments, 
outlery, small ware such as needles, pins, buttons, etc., 
hollow-ware and hardware. 

(iii) Prive Movers. Including steam, crude oil, diesel, petrol 
and alcohol engines but excluding locomotives, boilers, 
turbines and generators. 

(iv) Automobiles and Tractors. 

(v) Ship-building and Marine Engineering. 

(vi) Electrical Machinery and Equipment. 

(vii) Industrial Plant and Machinery (Heavy) for the manu¬ 
facture of Textile, Sugar, Paper, Mining, Cement, 
Chemical and other machinery. 

(viii) Machine Tools. 

(ix) Light Engineering Industries including typewriters, ac- 
counting machines, calculators, sewing machines, air- 
conditioning plant, frigidaires, bicycles, hosiery machi¬ 
nes, etc. 


* Denotes panels which have alroady drafted repors, 
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*(x) Heavy Chemical Industries to deal with major alkalies 
and the aoids. 

*(xi) Fine Chemicals including drugs, pharmaceuticals, pho¬ 
tographic materials and synthetic products. 

*(xii) Paper Pulp, wood pulp, chemical cotton, paste hoards, 
straw hoards etc. 

*(xiii) Plastics and Celluloids. 

*(xiv) Rayon and Artificial Silk. 

*(xv) Sugar, Alcohol and Food Yeast. 

*(xvi) Glass. 

*(xvii) Refractories and Ceramics. 

♦(xviii) Soaps and Oils. 

*(xix) Paints and Varnishes, 

*(xx) Electro-chemical industries including calcium carbide and 
ferro-alloys. 

*(xxi) Wool. 

*(xxii) Silk. 

*(xxiii) Coir, rope and cordage. 

*(xxiv) Hosiery. 

*(xxv) Ready-made clothing. 

*(xxvi) Non-ferrous Metal industries. 

*(xxvii) Leather and Leather Goods. 

(xxviii) Scientific instrument. 

*(xxix) Colton textile*. 

*(xxx) Cement. ) No Panels were appointed as 

*(xxix) Vanaspati. ) there was already sufficient material 

with Govt, to draw up the plans. 

♦Denotes Panels which have already drafted reports. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE IRON AND STEEL 
(MAJOR) PANEL. 

The Iron and Steel (Major) Panel was constituted in January 
1946, The more important of the Directives issued to them were:— 

(i) to examine the feasibility of attaining a steel target of 
2£ to 3 million tons per annum in the first post-war 
quinquennium, 


(ii) to suggest suitable locations for new plants and 

(iii) make recommendations regarding the nature and extent 
of State assistance and control that may be neoessary. 

2. Prewar consumption :— Steel. Pre-war annual consumption 
of steel was roughly l millions tons, made up of an average indigenous 
production of 7 lakh tons and an import of 3 lakh tons. 

Pig Iron. Consumption was about 142,000 tons and exports 
541,000 tons. 

3. Future demand. It is exceedingly difficult to form even 
an approximate estimate of future demand, more especially of the 
demand that there may be 5 or 6 years hence. The Panel, however, 
believe that, apart from the baok log demand of nearly 5 or 6 
million tons due to the war, the annual post-war requirements will 
not be less than 2 million tons of Steel. They consider, therefore, 
that to aim at a target figure of production of 2} million tons per 
annum would be desirable in the national interest. 

The Panel estimato India’s present productivei capaoity of 
finished steel of all classes to be about 1,200,000 tons, and they 
anticipate that additional capaoity of about 440,000 tons oan be 
made available during the course of the next 5 years as under:— 


Tatas (a scheme of expansion whioh can be 
completed within 5 years, raising^ the total 
production to about one million tons per 
annum) 160,000 tons 


SCOB (plant oapable of expansion by the installa- 
tion of certain additional plant for whioh 
building aooomodation now exists.) 200,000 „ 


Mysore Iron Works. 
Rifle Faotory, Ishapore 


30,000 „ 
60,000 „ 


Total 440,000 „ 
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4. Target of production Even if all tnese extensions are 
completed within 5 years there would still, be a deficiency of nearly 
1 million tons of Steel per annum. The Panel have accordingly 
recommended the installation immediately of a new unit with an 
initial capacity of 500,000 tons, and an ultimate capacity of 1 
million tons, and the installation later of a second such unit if 
circumstances appear to justify it. 

5. Location of new plants. Every ton of finished steel requires 
the transport of 5 tons of raw materials. Owing the narrow 
geographical limits within which the principle raw materials are 
obtainable and the necessity of ereoting large units in order to 
produce Iron and Steel at the oheapest cost, the regionalisation of 
this industry in its primary fo m is not feasible or in the public 
interest. There are, in fact, only two or three localities in India 
where large new Iron and Steel plants can be economically installed. 
The Panel have recommended that the first unit snould be erected 
in the C.P. and the second in Bihar near Jamalpur. 

6. Regionalisation of steel processing and consuming industries. 
On the other hand, the regionalisation of steel processing and 
consuming industries in not only possible, but desirable. As 
one method of securing this objective and proventing the con* 
centration of steel processing industries in certain areas, the Panle 
have suggested that railway freights on pig Iron and semi-finished 
steel should be substantially below those payable on finished steel. 

7. Government Control. As regards Control of the Industry 
by Go vernment, the Panel reoommend that steps should be taken to 
regulate (which will probably mean reduce) and stabilize the prices 
of Iron and Steel whioh have been steadily rising during the last 
12 years. They suggest that prices should not be related to foreign 
prices, but be based on domestic works costs. Consequently they 
recommend that exports and imports and construction of new 
units of production should be permitted only under license. 

8. State assistance to the Industry. As regards State assistance 
the Panel suggest that the existing protective duties should remain 
on the statute book, but that their levy should be suspended until 
foreign competition, which is dormant at present, revives and makes 
their imposition necessary. 

The Panel believe that the necessary private capital will be 
forthcoming to finance the new plants suggested, but if it is not 
forthcoming Government themselves must immediatly undertake to 
ereot them. A key industry, such as this, cannot wait on private 
capital or enterprise if they are tardy in coming forward. 

9. No orders have yet been passed by Government on the 
recommendations of the Panel. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FINAL REPORTS OF THE PANELS ON 
HEAVY CHEMICALS AND ELECTRO-CHEMICALS. 

A statement is attached summarising the recommendations of 
the Panels on Heavy Chemicals and Eleotro-Chemicals regarding 
targets and locations. The two Panels have throughout worked in 
close collaboration. 

HEAVY CHEMICALS 

2. The consumption of Heavy Chemicals depends on the de¬ 
velopment of the consumption industries, the exact extent of which 
is difficult to estimate. The Panel are of the opinion that while 
the targets suggested by them are based on a consideration of the 
existing conditions, Government may have to modify them 
suitably when implementing the recommendations, should changed 
Conditions require it 

ELECTRO-CHEMICALS 

3. There has been very little development of electro-chemical 
industries except for one or two areas. The Panel anticipate that 
with the completion of the hydro-electric projects, abundant power 
will beoome available and it will be possible to establish many 
electro-chemical industries. 

Government decision. 

4. Government have decided that it is not necessary to lay 
down targets of production or to indicate where new units should be 
located. 

The other recommendations are under examination. 
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PART 1—HEAVYCHEMICALS. 


Present Present 
Name of annual pro- annual con 
Chemical. duction sumption 

(in tons) (in tons) 


Five-Year 

Target Recommendation, 

(in tons) 


Sulphuric 69,000 66,700 

Acid 


Sulphates* 

Sulphate of 10 to 17,000 20,600 

Alumina. 


Magnesium 36,00 40,00 
sulphate 

Iron sul- 2,000 

phate- 

Copper sul- 900 

phate. 


Sodium sul- 2,000 
phate 

Other Sul¬ 
phur com¬ 
pounds. 

Sodium sul- ... 3,700 

phide (demand) 


152,000 Fifteen--10 tons per day 
unit9 and one Govt, experi¬ 
mental plant for producing 
36 tons of sulphurio acid 
and 12 tons of sulphur per 
day from gypsum should be 
installed in addition to one 
36 ton per day plant in 
Madras and one 10 per day 
plant in Bihar. Balance of 
23,600 tons to be allocated 
after looation of rayon plants 
is decided. Cost of capital 
equipment: Rs. 37.6 lakhs 
without the Govt, plant. 
Location : New plants to be 
located in Sind, Bombay, 
Bihar and C.P. 

Foreign experts will be re¬ 
quired for Govt, experi¬ 
mental plant. Indian stu¬ 
dents to go to UK and USA 
to specialise in Sulphuric 
Acid industry. 


38,000 Raw materials available in 
India. Protection should 
be given. 

Can be increased if) Present 
necessary. ) production 

... do ) sufficient. 


2,000 Possibility of manufacture 

from imported copper pyri¬ 
tes should be examined and 
the slender copper resources 
of India should be reserved 
for more important pur¬ 

poses. 

4,009 No action necessary in view 

of large deposits of salt 

discovered in Jodhpur. 


7,000 Jodhpur State who have a 
scheme for the manufacture 
of this chemical should be 
addressed to expedite its 
manufacture. 
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PART 1—HEAVY CHEMICALS— [continued). 


Five-Year 

Target 

(in tons) 


Recommendation. 


No action as local manufac¬ 
ture will meet demand. 


25,00 3,000 As cheap Zinc and Sulphur 
dioxide necessary for manu¬ 
facture of this chemical are 
not locally available, the 
possibility of developing al¬ 
ternative processes should 
continue to be investigated. 


Present an- Present an- 


Name of 
Chemical 

nual pro¬ 
duction, 
(in tons) 

nual con¬ 
sumption 
(in tons) 

Sodium 


5oo 

thiosulphate 

(hype) 


(demand) 

Sodium 

hydrosul¬ 

phite 

(Hydros) 


1,600 


Alkali In¬ 
dustrie*. 

Common 

8alt. 

Lime. 


Soda Ash 74,000 107,500 

capacity, 
actual pro¬ 
duction 
much less 


... To be supplied at low cost to 
ohemioal industries. 

... Installation of modem lime 
kilns in different • areas 
should be undertaken by 
Provinces so that high grade 
lime may be supplied to 
sugar and other chemical 
industries. 

270,000 Four new plants rocemm end¬ 
ed— 50,000 tons plants—one 
each in Sind and Bihar. 
30,000 tons plants—one each 
in C. P. and South India. 
Foreign technical advice 
necessary. 

Indian Chemists and Engi¬ 
neers should go for training 
to UK and USA. 


Caustic 12,600 54,000 

soda (oapacity) 


133,000 One 11,000 ton mercury cell 
plant should be located in 
Bihar and others distributed 
in different parts of India: 
30,000 tons of DDT and 
gammoxane should be manu¬ 
factured from the chlorin 
fjroduoed and this should be 
aimed at as an eventual 
annual target. Government 
should employ experts to 
visit plants and give techni¬ 
cal advice. Indian Chemi- 
oal engineers should be 
trained in UK and USA 
Such protection as will not 
penalis the consuming in¬ 
dustries should be given. 
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PART 1—HEAVY CHEMICALS— (continued). 


Name of 
Chemical. 

Present anu-Present anu- 
nual pro- nual con¬ 
duction sumption 

(in tons) (in tons) 

Five-Year 

Target 

(in tons) 

Reoo mmqndations. 

Potassium 

ohloi;ate 

2,000 

2,000 

... 

A plant of 1,000-1,500 tons 
should be installed in one of 
the alkaliplants. Potassium 
chloride, the raw material 
should be made purer. 

Hydrochlo¬ 
ric Acid. 

2,500 



For any extra production re¬ 
quired, manufacture from 
hydrogen and chlorine 

should be taken up. 

Zino Chlo¬ 
ride. 


2,000 

(imported) 

... 

Manufacture can be taken up 
only when cheap zino resi¬ 
dues become available in 
sufficient quantities. 

Magnesium 

ohloride. 


7,000 

(demand) 


Manufacture more than suffi¬ 
cient—no action is neces¬ 
sary. 

Calcium 

ohloride. 


1,000 


Present capacity more than 
sufficient to meet demand. 

Potossium 

chloride 

••• 

3.000 

(imported) 

... 

Existing manufacture from 
bitterns and Reh deposits 
to be increased. 

Barium 

chloride 

... 


... 

1,000 to 1,6000 tons per year 
should be manufactured in 
one of the alkali plants. 

Nitric Acid 


1,300 

(demand) 

4,000 

Production in Ordnance Fac¬ 
tories Bhould be permitted 
to be utilised^ for,, civilian 
purposes. 

Potassium 

Nitrate 

16,000 



Indigenous production suffi¬ 
cient to meet the demand 
if the industry is organised 
properly. 

Ammonia 

1,600 



No new plants are necessary 
but 12,000-16,000 tons of 
ammonia should be made 
available at a low price 
from one of the two plants 
that are being installed at 
Sindri and Almaye. 

Ammonium Negligible, 
chloride. 

2,000 

(imported) 

4,000 

No difficulty in achieving the 
target when soda ash manu¬ 
facture is dev. loped or when 
more hydrochloric acid be- 


comes available from eleot- 
rolytio chlorine. 



PART 1—HEAVY CHEMICALS—(continued). 


Present an- 
Name of uual pro- 
Chemical. duction 

(in tons) 

Present an¬ 
nual con¬ 
sumption • 
(in tons) 

Five-Year 

Target 

(in tons) 

Recommendation. 

Urea. > 

... 

... 

10,000 

A plant of 10,000 tons capa¬ 
city per year should be in¬ 
stalled at bindhri. 

Phosphates 

- 


100,000 

super¬ 

phosphates 

An experimental plant for 
manufacture of 10. tons of 
phosphorus per day and of 
concentrated phosphates by 
the electro-thermal process 
should be installed by Go¬ 
vernment. 

Calcium 

carbide 


7,000 

(demand) 

7,000 

One 2,000-2,600 tons plant 
should be installed in South 
India, besides 6,000 ton 
plant in Bihar, for which 
import licence has already 
been granted. 

Magnesia 

... 

600-000 

(imports 

prewar) 

... 

One firm has started produc¬ 
tion. No further action is 
necessary. 

Arsenic 

oxide 


260 

(imported) 


The Chitral State which has 
deposits should be appro¬ 
ached by Government to 
improve communications to 
enable the chemical to be 
brought into India cheaply. 

Borax 

... 

1,500 

(imported) 

la wqrj 

Borax resources should be 
exploited. 

Dichromates 

3,600 

6,000 

(demand) 


Increased production not 
necessary and there is a 
danger of over-production. 
Protection will probably be 
required. 

Alcohol 

Acetio acid 

300 

(capacity) 

600-700 

(imported) 

... 

A fraction of the production 
of 26 million gallons of al- 
oohol recommended by the 
Sugar Panel should be made 
available for chemical in¬ 
dustries at a very low price 
and free of duty. 

Estimated demand 600-700 
tons per year. No action is 
neoessary since an import 
licence has been granted for 
a 2 ton per day plant. 

Qiyoerine 

2,500 

... 

... 

No action is necessary. Pro¬ 
duction can be increased 
without difficulty when re¬ 
quired. 
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■PART 1—HEAVY CHEMICALS— {continued). 


Name of 
Chemical. 

Present an¬ 
nual pro¬ 
duction 
(in tons) 

Present an¬ 
nual con¬ 
sumption 
(in tons) 

Five-Year 

Target 

(In tons) 

Recommendations. 

Methyl 
Alcohol & 
Formolde- 
hyde. 

60 

... 

... 

Manufacture should be taken 
up at Sindhri. 

Acetone. 

1,000 

(capacity) 

... 

... 

Production by fermentation of 
molasses should be taken 
up. 


PART II—ELECTRO-CHEMICALS. 

Hydrogen 

Peroxide 

No produc¬ 
tion. 



One plant of 360-400 tons 
capacity for which import 
licence has been granted is 
expeoted to be installed in 
Bombay. More plants should 
be installed when there is a 
definite demand. Mills that 
have electrolytio generator 
equipment should utilise 
them for the manufacture of 
hydrogen peroxide. 

Carbon 

Disulphide 

... 

... 

... 

8760 tons per year required 
by the rayon industry Bhould 
be prepared in the rayon 
factories themselvoe. 

Artificial 

abrasives 




Mostly imported. Furnaces 
with a capacity of 2,000 tons 
for eaoh of the abrasives, 
silioon, carbide and fused 
alumina, should be installed 
near a souroe of power. 

Artificial 

graphite 

and 

electrodes. 




Small quantities of carbon 
electrodes are being made at 
present in India. Govern¬ 
ment itself should instal ons 
or two plants for manufac¬ 
ture of graphite electrodes if 
manufacture by the com¬ 
pany started in Travanoore 
does not materialise within 
a reasonable length of time. 

Ferro¬ 

manganese 

2,000 



Sandur State where the ore 
is available is considered 
suitable for manufacture of 
ferro-manganese in large 
quantities. 

Ferro - 
silicon. 

2,000 

4,000 

40,000 

Mysore is planning produc¬ 
tion upto 4,000 tons per 
annum—no further action 
is necessary. 
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PART II—ELECTRO CHEMICALS— (continued). 


Present an- Present an- Five-YBar 
Name of nual pro- nual con- Target 
Chemioal duction sumption 

(in tons) (in tons) (in tons) 


Recommendations. 


Aluminium 7,600 

(capacity) 


Magnesium No produc¬ 
tion 


Copper 8,000 


15,000- Another aluminium plant of 
20,000 6,000 tons immediate capa¬ 

city ultimately to be raised 
to 3,000 to 10,000 tons should 
be installed near a source of 
power supply in addition to 
tile two firms in India manu¬ 
facturing aluminium. Spe¬ 
cial concessions suoh as 
cheap transport and protec¬ 
tion should be given for the 
next five years after which 
the industry my be expected 
to stand competition- 


negligible Government should (i) in- 
stal a small plant of 3-6 tons 
a day by Pidgeon prooess, 
(ii) purchase and stock 1,000 
tons of the metal for supply 
to Indian manufacturers at 
cost price. 

10,000 Deposits of Jaipur, Sikkim 
etc. should be examined in 
order to increase production. 
Copper pyrites should be 
imported to manufacture 
copper and sulphuric acid. 
One 6,000 ton unit for manu¬ 
facture of primary metals 
from scrap should be estab¬ 
lished at one of the sea port 
towns—scrap for this pur¬ 
pose should be imported free 
of duty. 


Electro¬ 

plating 

... ... 

... 

Storage 

76,000 

100,000- 

batteries. 

Batteries 

125,000 


(Imported)- 

Batteries 

Dry cells 

> . • 



Large plants for electro-plat¬ 
ing industrial equipment 
should be installed. 

The existing five factories 
can supply the requirements 
if raesonabe protection is 
given. 

Indigenous raw materials are 
not being used. This must 
be done after some proces¬ 
sing if necessary. Possibi¬ 
lity of manufacture on a 
cottage industry basis as in 
Japan should be examined, 
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SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE PANEL ON FINE 
CHEMICALS, DRUGS & PHARMACEUTICALS. 

Objective. —The aim is to make the country self-sufficient 
in regard to fine chemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals within the next 
fifteen years and to make all essential drugs available to the 
masses. 

2. Development of the industry —Though the industry developed 
considerably during the present war, it is still in its infancy. 
Synthetic drugs produced in this country are mostly made out of 
imported chemicals and to place the manufacture of drugs and 
pharmaceuticals on a firm footing, it is of fundamental importance 
that fine chemicals should be produced in the country in requisite 
quantities. 

3. Rawmateriala .—The raw materials, from which drugs and 
fine chemicals are derived, consist of various inorganic chemicals, 
coal and wood distillation products, fermentation products, 
petroleum products, animal and vegetable products and synthetic 
chemicals derived from aliphatic chemicals. The panel consider 
that it should be possible to produce sufficient quantities of these 
materials in the country provided that (i) the Heavy Chemical 
Industry is expanded, especially the manufacture of chloro-sulphu- 
ric acid, sodium and chlorides of phosphorus, (ii) the manufacture, 
of intermediates from the distillation products of coal is immedia¬ 
tely taken in hand and (iii) the manufacture of adequate quantities 
of solvents and of crude vegetable drugB of proper quality is well 
organised. 

4. Future production and targets .—The panel has fixed targets 
of production to be achieved within the next 10 years for about 100 
different kinds of Drugs, Vitamins, Harmones, Liver Extracts, In¬ 
secticides, Refrigerating Chemicals, Photographio Chemicals, Fine 
Chemicals, Solvents and other miscellaneous articles. Amongst 
these, the panel considers that there are some essential items for 
which the need is very great and urgent and upon the production of 
which effort should be concentrated during the next five years. In 
their view a start should be made with the production of these 
essential drugs and chemicals, utilising the raw materials already 
available in the country and importing those whioh are not at present 
available. In this way the country will be provided with a supply 
of the essential drugs from the very start at prices which will com¬ 
pare favourably with imported ones, and what is equally important 
a demand will also be created for basic chemicals, and thus an 
impetus given to their production in this country. The present 
production of these essential items and the targets to be achieved 
by the end of ten years are indicated in the table appended. 

5. Location. —The Panel have made no specific recommenda¬ 
tions regarding the location of this industry. 
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6. Nature of Gfovt. assistance required. —The Panel consider 
that the industry wi,ll require considerable assistance from Govt, 
and make a number of recommendations' in this regard:— 

(i) For the production of certain vital drugs such as Pencil- 
lin, Mepacrine and the Sulphanomides, the State should take the 
initiative and put up pilot plants. The State should also initiate 
production of coal tar intermediates either directly themselves or 
through private enterprise. 

(ii) Protection should be afforded to this nascent industry; 
customs duty on raw materials, semi-manufactured goods and capi¬ 
tal goods required for the industry should be remitted for 5 years, 
railway freights on the raw materials and on the finished goods 
should be reduced; and provincial excise rules should be rationalised 
so as to facilitate the movement of spirituous preparations from one 
part of the country to another. 

(iii) Research on fundamental problems connected with the 
manufacture of fine chemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals should be 
liberally subsidised. 

(iv) Scientists and technicians should be trained for develop¬ 
ing the industry in this country. Individuals should not be sent 
abroad for vague study, but only when some definite project has 
been decided upon and their specific function in it ascertained. 

(v) The development of the fine chemicals, drugs and phar¬ 
maceutical industry depends to a great extent on the production of 
heavy chemicals, coal distillation products, and organic solvents, etc , 
and the production of these materials is linked up not only 
with the drugs and fine chemicals industry but also with the 
dye-stuffs, artificial fibre and plastic industries, etc. A carefully 
integrated plan is therefore required to be drawn up on the basis of 
the reports of several different panels and for this purpose Govern¬ 
ment should set up a Technical Planning Commission. 

(vi) To put the Shark Liver Oil Industry on a firm footing, a 
Central Board, representing the relevent departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the departments of Fisheries of the maritime pro¬ 
vinces and non-official experts with a whole time executive, should 
be set up. 

7. Orders of Oovt. —The report has not yet been finalised and 
no orders have yet been passed by Government on it. 
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NAME 

Present Production 

Target in 10 years. 

Vegetable drugs : 
Quinine 

100,000 lbs. 

2,000,000 lbs. per annum 
within 15 years. 

Pyrethrum 

(mainly imports) 

50,000 tons of dried 
pyrethrum flowers per 
annum. 

Emetin 

(Imports) 

2,000 lbs. per annum 

Strychnine 

15,000 lbs. 

16,000 

Santonin 

2,000 to 3,000 lbs. 

3,000 „ „ 

Ephedrine 

3,000 lbs. 

5,000 „ , „ 

Caffeine 

20,000 lbs. 

30,000 „ „ 

Morphine 

Nearly 2,000 lbs. 

3,000 „ 

Synthetic drugs. 

Sulpha drugs 

(not known) 

500,000 

Mepacrine 

»> 

160,000 

Paludrine 

• • • 

Target not fixed 

D. D. T. 

(Very little) 

30,000 tons p. a. 

P- carbaminophenyl 
Arsonic acid 
(carbarsone) 

2,000 lbs. 

50,000 lbs. p. a. 

Sulphars phenamine 
and Neorasphe- 
namine 

(Not known) 

50,000 „ „ 

Anti-biotics. 


1,000,000 million units p.a. 

Penicillin 

(nil) 


Streptomycin 

(not known) 

as much as possible. 

Vitamins. 

Vitamin A 

35,000 gallons. 

1,000,000 gallons of Shark 
liver oil of potency 
6,000 units per gramme. 

VataminB(group)') 

,, c 

» D j 


Targets not fixed. The 
Technical and Planning 
Panels of the Food 


Deptt. are dealing with 
this qnestion, 
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SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE PANEL ON PAPER, 
PULP, BOARD AND CHEMICAL COTTON INDUSTRIES. 

Target of production .—Significant progress has been made by 
the Indian paper industry during the war. The number of mills 
increased from 10 in 1938 to 10 in 1944, and the output of paper 
from 53,000 to 90,000 tons. Similarly the production of Board has 
increased from 8,000 to 24,000 tons. The Panel anticipate increased 
demand for both Paper and Board in the next few years, and they 
reoommend, therefore, a large expansion of the industry as shown in 
the table below :— 


All types of paper 
other than news- 
print. 

Newsprint 
All types of boards 
including straw- 
boards. 

2. Location of Paper and Board mills .—The principal seat of 
the Indian paper industry is the Hoogly district of Bengal where 
there are 4 Factories whioh produce more than 60% of the present 
production. The remaining factories are more or less evenly distribu¬ 
ted throughout the country. The Panel consider that a minimum eco¬ 
nomic unit for manufacturing ordinary classes of paper is one produc¬ 
ing 3,000 tons per annum and that existing units below this oapaoity 
should be enoouraged to expand their production. They recom¬ 
mend accordingly that 40—50,000 tons of the projected increase of 
paper production, other than newsprint, should be allocated for the 
expansion of existing mills; but they think that in Bengal, expansion 
of mills to produoe the same varieties of paper as are being manu¬ 
factured there at present should be disoouraged. 

As regards new mills, they recommend that no new ones should 
be set up in Bengal, but that the following areas should be recog¬ 
nised as suitable for their eetablishment:— 

(a) Paper. —Madras, Bombay, Assam. Punjab, Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar, Central Indian States, Rewa State, 
Eastern States Agency, United Provinces (for cheap 
quality paper), Bihar (for cheap quality paper). 

(b) Newsprint. —Kashmir, Tehri Garhwal, Punjab, 

(o) Boards. —Bombay, Bengal, (near Caloutta), Madras, 

Central Provinoes and Berar, Orissa, Punjab, United 
Province#, Hyderabad State, 


Present Target of Anticipated annual 

indigenous indigenous consumption 

production production (tons) 

(tons) (tons) 


1944 

1951 

1950 

1951 1956 

90,000 

169,000 

302,000 

220,000 312 000 

Nil 

20,000 

40,000 

60,000 100,000 

24,000 

75,000 

119,000 

75,000 119,000 
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3. Nature of Government assistance required. —The Panel consi¬ 
der that the projected inorease of paper and board production ( other 
than newsprint) can be left to private capital and enterprise and 
that no direot financial assistance from Government will be needed. 

Protaction. —The present protection afforded to the paper in¬ 
dustry should however, be continued and its scope extended so as 
to include varieties of paper and board that are unprotected at 
present. The following assistance should also be given:— 

(a) Research. —A survey should be made of all cellulose raw 
materials and the Paper Pulp section of the Forest Research Insti¬ 
tute, Dehra Dun, should be reorganised and expanded into a Pulp 
and Paper Research Centre (c.f. recommendation of the Panel on 
Rayon), the cost to be shared by Government and the industry. 

(b) Training. —In addition to technicians trained at the 
Dphra Dun Centre, at least 0 young Indians should be sent abroad 
every year for higher training. 

4. Financial assistance for newsprint. — The establishment of 
newsprint manufacture in India is most essential. The necessary 
soft woods exist in aburdance according to the Panel in Kashmir, 
Punjab and Tehri Garbwal forests and the possibility of their 
economic transport to the plains should be explored. In case pri¬ 
vate capital does not come forward to start this industry, the Panel 
recommend that Government should themselves take up newsprint 
manufacture. 

6. Handmade Paper. —The Panel recommends that -the 
production ot handmade paper should be expanded by organising 
the industry on systematic lines for the production of special types 
of paper. Semi-mechanisation of some of the processes is essential. 

6. Chemical Cotton. —The Panel recommends that the pro¬ 
duction and standardised grading of cotton linters should be 
developed with a view to the manufacture of 5 million lbs. of chemi¬ 
cal cotton per year. But the establishment of industries, which use 
ohemicai cotton, should come first (o.f. the report of the Panel on 
Rayon). 

7. Govt Orders. —Government have accepted the Panel’s re¬ 
commendations regarding targets of production arid location of 
mills, but have not yet passed any orders on the other recom¬ 
mendations. 

SUMMARY OF THE DRAFT REPORT OF THE PANEL 
ON PLASTICS AND CELLULOID INDUSTRIES. 

1. PLASTIC INDUSTRY. 

1.^ Present position. —The present world production of plastic 
is estimated at about 2,240 million lb j annually. The per capita 
consumption in India in 1937 was o'003 lbs. as oompared to 1.500 
lbs. P450 lbs. and l'OOO lbs. in Germany, U. S. A. and England* res¬ 
pectively. India possesses the resources neoessary for the produc¬ 
tion of the raw materials required for the synthetio plastic industry 
and has in addition an abundanoe of naturally ooourring'' resinous 



materials.. The Panel therefore feel that with the development of 
the chemical industry and the aid of extensive research and proper 
standardisation of products, it will be possible to establish a flourish¬ 
ing plastic industry. The consumption of plastic goods iB bound to 
increase rapidly in the post-war period. 

2. The industry should be developed on the following lines, 
(a) Immediate, expansion of the Plastic moulding industry . 

Target of production. —The moulding of plastic articles has been 
successfully undertaken in India in recent yearB. There are at pre¬ 
sent 75 presses capable of handling about 2,000 tons of moulding 
powders per annum ; but most of the presses are manually operated 
and out of dat e. The Panel recommend that the moulding industry 
should be expanded to use about 3,000 tons of moulding powders 
annually during the next five years and that types of automatic 
presses should be imported. They also give a long list of artioles 
proposed to be manufactured, e.g., combs, buttons, trays, etc. 

Location. Moulding plants may be located in any part of the 
country preferably near trade centres. A moulding plant utilising 
100 tons of moulding powders per annum is considered a minimum 
economic unit under Indian conditions. Two Central Die making 
establishments should be set up, preferably at Bombay and Calcutta. 

Use of imported moulding powders —For the present the industry 
will have to use imported moulding powders. The Panel recom¬ 
mend (with one dissentient) that the import duty on moulding 
powders should be reduced to 50%. At present duty on finished 
plastic goods and moulding powderB is the same viz. 30% which the 
Panel consider unsatisfactory. 

Organisation of the Industry. —The Panel consider that the ex¬ 
pansion of the plastic moulding industry can be left to private enter¬ 
prise; but if private capital is not forthcoming to instal Die-making 
plants Government should subsidise the undertaking. 

(b) Development of the moulding powder industry in India. 

Target of production. —The production of the follow ing synthe¬ 
tic plastic mould-ing powders should, be started as soon as the basio 
chemicals required for their manufacture are available at economic 
rates qnd the demand is sufficiently large to justify the erection 
of an economic unit for each type :— 

(i) Phenol-fermaldehyde (1500 tons). 

(ii) Cellu-lose Nitrate (2,000 tons). 

(iii) Urea-formaldehyde (500 tons). 

(iv) Cellulose acetate (1,000 tons). 

For a long range industrial development plan the production 
of the following synthetio plastics should be undertaken. 
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( 1 ) Melamine. (2) Furfural-phenol. ( 3 ) Nylon. ( 4 ) Polye 
thylene. (5) Alkyd. (6) Vinyl. (7) Acrylate. (8) Silioone. 

(o) Development of naturally occurring resins for use in the 
Plastic Industry. —There are bright prospeots of developing the 
naturally occurring resin. for use in the industry. Lac, Bhilawan, 
Cashew shell liquid, etc. are some of the most promising materials 
available in the country. Intensification of coordinated researoh on 
their utilisation is strongly recommended. A survey regarding the 
availability of Bhilawan, an important raw material for the plastio 
industry, should be undertaken. 

(d) Development of the Filler Industry. —A synthetic or a 
natural resin is very seldom in a condition suitable for direot 
moulding and requires the addition of filling materials. Wood flour 
is one of the most important of these. The Panel reoommend that 
its manufacture should be undertaken in India and an annual pro¬ 
duction of 1,500 tons should be aimed at. 

(e) Research. —The plastic industry should be developed in 
India with the aid of extensive researoh both of synthetic and 
naturally occurring materials It is understood that the proposed 
National Chemical Laboratories of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Researoh are going to have a separate division for researoh 
on high polymers and plastics. The Panel is of the opinion that all 
problems of the synthetic plastic industry should be tackled by this 
section which should be fully equipped with modern apparatus and 
pilot plants etc. The proposed two cellulose Researoh Institutes, 
recommended by the Rayon Panel, should also deal with research 
problems of the plastio industry using cellulose raw materials. 

(f) Technical Training. —Government should send abroad 
two Indian technicians every year for training in die designing for 
the next five years. 

n. RAW FILM MANUFACTURE. 

1. Present position. —The Indian film industry olaims to 
occupy one of the foremost places among the various industries in 
the oountry. The pre-war imports of motion pioture raw film were 
about 80 million ft. per year. Consumption is likely to inorease 
rapidly in the next few years. 

2. Post-war Target —The Panel recommend that one factory 
manufacturing 50 million square feet of raw film of all types should 
be established during the next five year period. 

3. Stages of development. —They recommend that the develop¬ 
ment of the raw film industry should be in the following stages :— 

(a) coating and processing of imported film base; 

(b) manufacture of film base in the country using imported 
ohemicals; 

(o) manufacture of the neoessary chemicals required in the 
country. 
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4. Location ,Panel is of the opinion that a site near 
Poona is likely to be suitable for setting up a raw film factory. It 
is however felt that the actual selection of a site should be left to 
foreign technical experts. 

6. Other important rec)mmendations. (i) Foreign cooperation .— 
Since the raw film manu- faoture is a highly technical and specialised 
industry and the processes of manufacture employed are patented 
secrets of a selected number of foreign manufacturers, co-operation 
with some reputed foreign manufacturers is considered essential. 
The Panel are of the opinion that the Government should take the 
initiative in this direction and arrange with some foreign firm in 
the U.S.A., Germany or Belgium for help and assistance in establi¬ 
shing the industry in India. For this purpose it may be necessary 
to sponsor a joint venture with foreign manufacturers. 

(ii) Government Assistance .—The Panel recommend that the 
Government should give adequate protection to the industry in the 
form of subsidy, bounties or by any other means which will not 
adversely affect the motion picture producing industry. In view of 
she fact that the industry will use imported chemicals in the initial 
ttages the Panel feel that the import of the chemicals used specifi- 
dally for raw film manufacture should be allowed duty free. The 
praw-back rebate system is recommended as suitable for this pur- 
cose. The Panel further recommend that concessional railway rates 
should be fixed for the movement of raw materials required by this 
industry and its finished products. 

(iii) Technical trainings :—The Panel recommend that the 
Government should arrange to send at least 20 young Indians abroad 
for specialised training in raw film manufacture. They should be 
trained for a period of two years in factories manufacturing raw 
films. 

6. The report is being finalised. 


SUMMARY OF THE PANEL REPORT ON ARTIFICIAL 
SILK AND RAYON. 

The report of this Panel has not yet been finalised. This 
is therefore a summary of the draft report. 

1. Consumption, —India’s consumption of rayon rose from 
negligible quantities in 1923 to 60-70 tons per day immediately 
before the war. There was no indigenous production, and the bulk 
of the imports of rayon, which in 1939-40 amounted in value to 
Rs. 469 lakhs, came from Japan. A steady increase in consumption 
is to be expected in the coming years owing to increase in population 
and a rising standard of living. 

2. Target of expansion. The Panel recommended the estab¬ 
lishment of the rayon industry in India, where almost all the raw 
materials required for the manufacture are, or can be, made avail¬ 
able in abundance. There- is room, in their opinion, for 6 or 7 
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factories immediately (each with a productive bapaoity of 10 tone 
per day), and for 4-5 more later. At least one factory should be for 
the manufacture of acetate rayon and the rest for viscose rayon. 
Capital goods worth about Rs. 10 crores will be required for these 
seven factories. 

3. Location of Factories —The rayon factories should be evenly 
distributed throughout the country with due regard for suoh essen¬ 
tial factors as proximity of raw materials, markets for finished pro¬ 
ducts, power, facilities for disposal of effluent, communications, etc. 
The Panel consider certain localities in Bombay, C.P., the Punjab, 
Bengal, Madras, Orissa, Mysore, Travancore, Rewa and Tehri Garhwal 
(or British Garhwal in the U.P.) suitable for the erection of rayon 
factories. 

4. Nature of Oovt. assistance required .—The Panel consider 
that the rayon industry should be under private ownership and cont¬ 
rol; but they recognise that for its successful establishment in India, 
considerable Government assistance and 'initiative will be required. 
In regard to this they have made a number of important recommend¬ 
ations :— 

(i) Cellulose is the main raw material required for the manu¬ 
facture of rayon and India is rich in cellulose bearing materials— 
cotton, bamboo, wood, bagasse, hemp, reeds etc. But extensive 
research and working out of technical details will be required before 
pulp of standardised quality and suitable for rayon manufacture can 
be prepared from these indigenous raw materials. The panel has 
therefore recommended that in the initial stages imported wood pulp 
should be used for rayon manufacture, but that at the same time the 
use of indigenous raw materials should be developed and encouraged. 
This will entail research work on bamboo and bagasse and organi¬ 
sation of the production of cotton linters. The Panel recommend in 
this connection, 

(a) that an immediate survey be made through the Inspector 
General of Forests of all cellulosio raw materials in the country, 

(b) that Government should set up a semi-commercial pilot 
plant of a capacity of about 400 lbs per day for preparing pulp and 
about 100 lbs. per day for spinning yarn. This plant will materially 
assist in the solution of technical problems connected with the estab¬ 
lishment of the industry, 

and (c) that two Cellulose Researoh Institutes should be estab¬ 
lished, one concentrating on the manufacture of different kinds of 
pulp, and the other on the utilisation of these pulps in various con¬ 
suming industries. 

(ii) If sufficient private oapital is not forthcoming to establish 
the rayon industry, Government should help by subscribing a cer¬ 
tain percentage. 

(iii) Government should promise to give adequate protection to 
the industry in the form of protective duties, bounties, a subsidy, or 
any other means. 
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(iv) Import duties on sulphite wood pulp, which may initially 
be used for rayon manufacture, should be remitted and duties on 
chemicals used for rayon manufacture reduced. The industry 
should also be relieved of import duties on machinery, until prices 
come down to a reasonable level. 

(v) The Government of India should send i.2 young Indians 
(6 chemists and 6 engineers) abroad every year for specialised train¬ 
ing in rayon manufacture. 

5. Other important recommendations. —(a) In view of the large 
quantities of chemicals needed in the manufacture of rayon, the 
Panel have stressed the importance of close coordination of their 
recommendations with those of the Heavy Chemicals Panel. 

(b) The Panel have also emphasised that foreign cooperation 
in technical matters will be essential in the initial stages. 

6. Orders of Government .—Government have decided that it 
is not necessary to lay down any targets of production or to indicate 
or restrict the location of new units. As regards the other recom¬ 
mendations of the Panel, no orders have yet been passed. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT OF PANEL ON SUGAR ALCOHOL 
AND FOOD YEAST 

Target. I. SUGAR The average annual production of sugar 
in India during the period from 1939-40 to 1943-44 was 1,084,000 
ton 3 . The Panel estimated that the present effective demand for 
sugar was about 50% higher than in 1939. Accordingly, they recom¬ 
mended a target of 16 lakh tons per annum to be reached by 1950, 
of which 1,550,000 tons was for internal consumption and 50,000 
tons for export. 

Government’s decision. —Government, however, considered the 
target Loo low as internal consumption is certain to increase very 
substantially, and accordingly they decided to increase the target to 
18$ lakh tons. 

The Panel proposed to achieve the increased production which 
they recommended as follows :— 

(1) By increasing supply of sugarcane to 
existing factories ( e.g. by construc¬ 
tion of roads in existing factory 
areas or shifting certain units to 

more suitable sites) ... ... 170,000 tons. 

(2) By expansion ef existing uneconomic ' 

units ... ... ... ••• 1,00,000 „ 

(3) By installation of new units ... 2,00,000 „ 
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2. Location. —The proposals regarding the expansion of exist¬ 
ing units are:— 

(a) that factories below 250 tons crushing capacity per 
day should not be allowed to expand, 

(b) that factories with a crushing capacity of 250 to 800 
tons per day should be allowed to expand to the 
latter capacity, 

(c) that no extension should be allowed to factories path 
more than 800 tons crushing capacity. 

As regards new units, the Panel has recommended that as U.P. 
and Bihar between them have already got 103 out of 154 vacuum- 
pan factories and produce over 70% of the total sugar pro¬ 
duced in the country, all new units should be installed in areas 
other than U. P. and Bihar. 15 unit3, each with an annual 
capacity of 10 to 12 thousand ton3, have been recommended 
for installation—4 each in Madras, Bombay (including Deccan 
States), Punjab (including Punjab States), and Bengal, and one 
each in Assam, Orissa and Sind, besides the live new projects 
which had already been approved by Government—one each in 
Travancore, Hyderabad, Baroda, N.W.F.P. and Bihar. 

Government's Decision. —These recommendations of the Panel 
have been accepted by the Government except that the I. & S. 
Department is to have the discretion to agree to the setting 
up of one or more new units in the U.P. and Bihar if the adop¬ 
tion of such a course is found to bo of practical advantage. 

It has been deoided that both the new units and the 
expansion of existing factories should be sanctioned subject to 
the condition that they make all their arrangements and place 
final orders for machinery within 30 months of sanction. 

The allocation to Provinces and States of the extra 250,000 
tons, which Government’s decision to increase the target makes 
available, is under examination. 

3. Capital Goods Required. —The total estimated cost of 
machinery required is Rs. 11 to 12 crores. The Panel lave 
recommended that a central expert organisation should be set up 
for ascertaining the requirements with a view to classifying and 
consolidating them. 

4. Government Control and Assistance. —The following are the 
main recommendations made by the Panel regarding Government 
control and assistance. 

(i) States Control. The industry Bhould be privately owned, 
but the State should control production, prices and distribution ; 
the control should be exercised through an official controller 
assisted by official and non-official interests and should extend 
to other matters, such as conditions of labour, etc.-, all existing 
provincial legislation dealing with these matters should be abrogated; 
legislation to provide for the licensing of all existing and new sugar 
factories should be undertaken. 
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(iij Marketing Organisation.— The actual distribution of sugar 
should be by an organisations the membership of which 
should be compulsory for all sugar factories. 

(tit) Price of Sugar, —Measures should be taken to reduce the 
price of sugar by increasing the efficiency of factories, etc. 

(ic) Tariff Policy. —Tarifi protection should be continued 
for the next five years pending consideration by the 
Tariff Board. 

(v) Excise duty. —The protective duty should be gradually 

reduced in order to lower the price of sugar for con¬ 
sumers. 

(vi) Bounties and Export Advisory Services. These are not 
necessary. The existing Institute of Sugar Technology 
should be able to improve technical efficiency by inspec¬ 
tion of factories, etc. 

(vii) Research. —Recearch should be intensified. The present 
Central Government grant of 1 anna per cwt. from excise 
duty should be increased to 4 annas per cwt. 

(viii) Indian States. —Indian States should participate in the 
operation of all-India control of sugar on the same basis 
as the British Indian Provinces and their policy in regard 
to production, distribution, prices etc. should be in line 
with all-India policy. 

The above recommendations are being examined by Govern¬ 
ment. 

II. POWER ALCOHOL 

1. Target —The pre-war consumption of petrol in India 
was 100 million gallons, and production 17 million gallons. Post-war 
requirements are estimated at 120 million gallons. The target pro¬ 
duction of sugar in the post-war period will yield sufficient molasses 
for the production of 26 million gallons of alcohol, of which 20 
million gallons should be power alcohol. 

Governments Decision. —Government have accepted the re¬ 
commendation that the target should be 20 million gallons 
plus such figure as would be justified by the raising of the sugar 
target by 250,000 tons. 

2. Location. —The Panel recommended the setting up of 
20 standard distilleries of one million gallons capacity each ; 11 of 
these distilleries to be located in U.P., 4 in Bihar, 2 in Bombay, 2 
in Madras and Orissa and one in Bengal. 

Government’s Decision. —Government have decided that (i) 
the total number of distilleries should be increased in view of 
the increased target for power alcohol and that these additional 
distilleries should be established in Provinces other than U, P. & 
Bihar, (2) the Provinces should be advised that a distillery with one 
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million gallons capacity would be the most eoomomic unit but that 
local conditions may justify a higher or lower capacity unit and (3) 
detailed provincial allocation should be revised in the light of all 
relevant factors. Action in this regard is being taken. 

3. Other Recommendations. —The Panel made the following 
other main recommendations:— 

( i ) Proportion of alcohol and petrol. —A mixture of 20% 

alcohol and 30% petrol is the most suitable and should 
be made compulsory for such areas as are notified from 
time to time. 

Government have accepted the recommendation and noted 
that Central or Provincial Legislation will be necessary to give 
effect to it. 

(ii) Ownership. —Each distillery should be owned by a group 
of sugar factories capable of meeting its molasses require¬ 
ments. 

Government did not accept this recommendation and consider¬ 
ed that complete freedom in this regard should be allowed. 

(iii) Licensing, —All distilleries should be licensed. 

(iv) Survey of the Existing Distilleries, —A careful survey should 
be made with a view to necessary extensions, replacements 
and shifting. 

(v) Central Control. —The production, distribution eto. of 
Power Alcohol and Molasses should be under central control to be 
exeroised by an Alcohol Commissioner who should be assisted by an 
expert adviser. 

(vi) Excise Duty. —A duty lower than that on petrol should 
be charged on power alcohol. No excise duty should be charged on 
industrial alcohol used for industrial purposes other than motor fuel. 

(vii) Inter-Provincial Excise Barriers. All inter-provincial 
excise barriers regarding labelling etc. of industrial alcohol and 
ipirituous preparations should be removed and the whole of Indi& 
reated as one unit. 

The recommendations at (iii) to (vii) above are being examined 
by Government. 

III. FOOD YEAST. 

The Panel is of the opinion that the main difficulty regarding 
Food Yeast is not connected with the production but with the 
consumption of the article. The Panel recommend that Government 
should, at the outset, encourage sugar factories or other manufac¬ 
turers to put up small units with a production oapaoity of one ton 
per day. 

Government are considering the installation of a Food Yeast 
factory of a capacity of 3,000 tons per annum. 
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SUMMARY OF THE DRAFT REPORT ON GLASS 
INDUSTRY 

1. Present position.—The Glass Industry in India represents 
diverse types of industrial organisation, varying from the cottage- 
industry type to large scale units controlled both by preprietory and 
managing agency systems. The size of the average factory is not 
very large and the number of factories with capital exceeding a few 
lakhs is comparatively very small. 

The reasons for the present backward state of the industry are 
(i) unfair competition by well established foreign industries (ii) the 
failure of the State to extend tariff protection on an adequate scale 
(iii) l&ek of sound internal organisation and (iv) low technical 
standards and slow progress in technical developments. 

2. The types of articles at present produced by the Indian 
Glass Industry can be classified under the following heads :— 

(1) Bangles (2) Hollow ware including Lampware and Table¬ 
ware (3) Bottleware (4) Sheet glass (5) Pressed ware and fancy 
goods (6) other varieties including scientific glassware, rods, test 
tubes, glass shells for electric bulbs, etc. 

3. General objective .—The general aim should be to raise the 
scale and quality of output of those sections of the glass industry 
which have already been developed in India so as to meet the whole 
of domestic requirements, and to initiate without delay production 
in other lines, e.g. plate glass and optical glass. 



Targets .—The production aud target figures for the different sections of the glass industry are given below: 
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The new lines in which production should be initiated or 
developed are Beads and False pearls, plate glass, and Optical glass. 
The Panel have not made any specific recommendations as to the 
number and type of manufacturing units required for setting up 
these sections of the industry. 

4. Location. —A rational localisation policy has to be formu¬ 
lated and enforced through a licensing system, so as not to sacrifice 
the most economio production and efficient utilisation of the re¬ 
sources and transport facilities. Nearness to market should be a 
greater determining influence than nearness to raw materials in view 
of the fragile .nature of glassware. 

5. Organisation of the industry. — Ownership. The glass in¬ 
dustry should not be owned by Government except in so far as 
this may be necessary for the establishment of the Plate glass and 
Optical glass sections of the industry. For these sections private 
capital is not likely to be forthcoming and Government will have 
to provide at least half the capital and also enlist the . co-opera¬ 
tion and technical assistance of foreign firms. The Canadian model 
of cooperation with foreign firms should be studied. 

Cottage Industry. —There is large scope for development on 
a cottage industry basis of bangle-making, bead-making, table¬ 
blowing etc. 

At the same time there is urgent need for greater mechani¬ 
sation in the large-scale section of the industry. 

Indusrial Associations. —Representative Industrial Associa¬ 
tions should be established. Government should grant re¬ 
cognition to the All-India Manufacturers’ Federation which 
should be consulted in matters of policy affecting the interest of the 
Industry. 

Constitution of a Consultative Committee. A small Consultative 
Committee consisting of the Chairman of the Panel, a representative 
of the Glass Manufacturers Federation and a representative of 
the Central Glass and Ceramios Research Institute should be 
constituted, as the recommendations of the Panel are of suoh a 
character that for some years to oome, occasional consultations will 
be necessary. I 

6. Goverrnment assistance and control — Survey. A compre¬ 
hensive suevry of raw materials either under direction of the 
Geological Survey of India or the C. 8-1. R., should be under¬ 
taken. 

Protection. The case for protection was made by the Ta¬ 
riff Board set up in 1931 and should again be referred to the 
Tariff Board for enquiry into details of the kind and extent of 
protection for different types of artioles to be extended to the 
industry. 

Railway Freights. —Railway freights for glassware will have to 
be rationalised and made more homogeneous. 
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Trade Marks and Standardisation. —If the industry is granted 
protection, Government must ensure that it develops along proper 
lines so that its products can compete with foreign products. 
Details of control cannot be prescribed at this stage, but the 
institution of a system of Trade marks for this individual factories 
and the standardisation of both raw materials aud finished goods 
would be necessary. 

Res arch —The Central Glass and Ceramic Institute which is to 
be estiblishtd at Calcutta should be provided with ample funds, 
equipment and staff and Provincial Departments should be affi¬ 
liated to it. 

Training. 

(t) Facilities afforded by existing technical Institutes should 
be further widened in scope as an integral part of the provision of 
technical training in this country. 

(it) A specialised State School like that at Gablenz, Czecho¬ 
slovakia should be started at Firozabad with teachers trained over 
there and some experts brought from there. 

(Hi) It is essential to import foreign experts to train Indian 
workers and also to send suitable Indian personnel for training • 
abroad in Glass Technology. This probably cannot be achieved 
without interesting foreign firms in the Indian industry in one 
form or another. 

(vi) As a first and experimental measure the following four 
types of operatives should be brought to India from abroad :— 

(1) a foreman for operating semi-automatio machinery in the 
Blowing Department. 

(2) an engineering worker for maintenance and repair of 
semi-automatio machinery in the Blowing Dept. 

(3) a smelter for tank furnaces. 

(4) a foreman of the Pressedware Department. 

These men should be attaohed to the Central Glass and Ceramic 
Research Institute at Calcutta. 

Collection of Statistics. —Statistics regarding the industry should 
be collected and properly classified by the Central Glass and Ceramic 
Research Institute. 

7. Government orders. —The report is being finalised and 
Government have not yet passed any orders on it. 
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SUMMARY OR DRAFT REPORT OF THE PANEL ON 
REFRACTORIES AND CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 

I.—CERAMICS INDUSTRY 

1. Potential capacity of existing units .—The pottery industry in 
the modem sense is of very recent origin in India. At present there 
are in all 49 pottery and porcelain factories in different Provinces 
and States. The approximate tonnage of various types of ceramics 
manufactured in 1939 and 1945 in the country was— 



1939 

1945 

(a) White ware 

2,000 tons 

5,640 tons 

(b) Insulators 

2,200 tons 

8,300 tons 

(c) Stoneware 

4,500 tons 

6,400 tons 


The white-ware handled by the Indian industry have been 
mostly ih the cheaper line. For example, in table-ware only cheap 
types of oups, saucers, tea pots, plates etc. have been manufactured 
In the line of low tension insulators, however, the Indian industry 
supplies nearly 90% of the country’s demands. This particular line 
is fairly well established and the danger of foreign competition from 
the point of quality and price is not great. The manufacture of 
saoneware jars has also been well established in the county. This 
prticular type has developed greatly within the last decade and 
there are prospects of its further expansion in the post-war years. 

2. Target of expansion .—Having regard to the volume of pro¬ 
duction and import of various types of potteries in recent years, the 
Panel have made the following recommendations for the expansion 
of the ceramics industry on an all-India basis during the first post¬ 
war quinquennium r— 

(a) The targets of expansion should be 

Percentage of increase 
over the 1945 production 

(i) White ware 6,708 tons per annum 20% 

(ii) Insulators 9,545 tons per annum 15% 

(iii) Stone ware Jars 6,480 tons per annum 20% 

(b) The production of cheap and durable quality of white-ware 
should be increased by 100% within the shortest possible time. The 
production of sanitary ware, hospital ware, chemical poroelain etc. 
should be increased according to demands and the targets for high 
and low tension insulators should be set having regard to contem¬ 
plated programmes for thermal and hydro-electrio power projects 
and expansion of telephonio and telegraphic communication. 

3. Location. —The location of factories should be on a regional 

basis. 
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4. Other recommendations — 

(i) Investigation within the shortest possible time of the raw 
material resources of the country. 

(ii) Standardisation of raw materials. 

(iii) Arrangements for technical education, both Supervisory 
and Artisan type by sending Indians abroad and by opening oentres 
in Indian universities. 

(iv) Liberal Grant of licences for the import of Capital Goods. 

(v) Import of good Ball clay duty free. 

(vi) Establishment of Research Insitutions. 

(vii) Fixation of special railway freight rates for the transport 
of raw materials. 

II.—REFRACTORIES 

1. Potential capacity of existing unite —The refractory industry 
deals with the manufacture of several varieties of products, e g. fire¬ 
bricks, Silica bricks, Chrome bricks, Magnesite bricks etc. There are 
at present 6 large and 16 small refraotory manufacturing plants in 
India, and the total production capaoity of these plants is over 
200,000 tons per annum. The majority of them are located in the 
coal field areas of Bengal and Bihar, within a radius of 30 miles of 
Asansol, and there are only a few in C. P. and other parts of the 
country. The iron and steel industries consume 60% of the entire 
production of refractories. In the pre-war days a small quantity was 
made available for export to neighbouring countries. During World 
War II (1939—46), however, the rapid industrial expansion created 
greater demand for refractories with the result that at the last stage 
of the war some quantity had to be imported from abroad. Specialised 
refractories (e.g. chrome-Magnesite bricks, Graphite refraotories, 
Silicon Carbide products, high temperature cement, Glass pots eto.) 
which are vital to the industries concerned are normally imported 
from abroad. 

2. Target of expansion and location. —The extent of develop¬ 
ment of the existing refractories industry will depend upon the 
expansion of steel and other industries in the post-war period. On 
the basis of the data collected, the Panel have reoommended that 
the target for inorease of production may provisionally be fixed at 
100% during the next ten to fifteen years. This increase of produc¬ 
tion should be secured firstly by expansion of capacities of existing 
works, and secondly by setting up new works near tbe existing 
refractory works in the Bengal-Bihar coal field and possibly also in 
C. P. The manufacture of special type of high price refractories may 
be located in other areas. 

3. Other recommendations .— 

(i) Establishment of the manufacture of critical refractories 
like Graphite and Silioon Carbide, 
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(ii) Proper utilisation and conservation of Indian Cyanite and 
Sillimanite for making refractories specially used in the glass and 
non-ferrous metal industries. 

(iii) Adoption of a systematic national policy for the conserva¬ 
tion of Chrome and other essential raw materials to prevent their 
depletion by injudicious and uncontrolled export and crude mining 
methods. 

(iv) Standardisation of specifications. 

III.—TERRA COTTA INDUSTRY 

The manufacture of roofing and paving tiles has up till now 
been limited mostly to south India. In view of the importance 
attached to this particular type of building material, the Panel has 
recommended that the industry should be totally deoentralised so 
that every group of villages withm a radius of 100 to 160 miles m iy 
have its own sources of supply of roofing and paving tiles and street 
paviDg bricks. Initially tne industry should be properly organise d 
under Government patronage by (i) making use of the Research 
Laboratories for carrying on the spade work for testing suitable 
material in different, parts of the country and (ii) designing suitable 
machinery and furnaces for large scale production so as to reduce the 
cost of production considerably. It is also recommended that the 
expansion of the industry should be linked with the programmes for 
the improvement of village sanitation and standards of housing. 

4. Ownership .—The Panel are of the opinion that the Refracto¬ 
ries and Ceramics Industries should be allowed to develop under 
private enterprise. 

5. The Report is being finalised. 


SUMMARY OF THE DRAFT REPORT OF THE PANEL 
ON OILS AND SOAPS 

. 1. Present position .—The present production of soap in 
India is about 141),000 tons per year, as against a production 
capacity of about 160,000 tons. The per capita consumption per 
year is about 12 oz which is very low. 

The present output of glycerine from soap faotories is about 
2,500 tons. 

2. Target of production .—The five year target for soap should 
be 300,000 tons per annum. This would provide 24 oz per capita 
for a population of 440 millions. The tnrget for glycerine should be 
6,600 tons. 

Raw materials .—The proposed expansion will involve a greatly 
increased consumption of oils, fats and resin. The latter is avail¬ 
able in large quantities in India and should be used as much as 
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tpossible in order to conserve resources of oils and fats. It will how- 
ever be necessary to import certain oils, aromatic chemicas and 
soap colours for some time to oome. The import of soft wood to 
make paoking cafes for soap may also be required. 

3. Location. —The Panel has recommended the following 
looationa:— 



Existing pro- Total produc- 

Extra pro¬ 

Location. 

duction capa- tion recom- 

duction re¬ 

city per 

mended per 

quired per 


month. 

month. 

month. 


tons 

tons 

tens 


Bombay area 

(Bombay Province, parts 4,000 6,600 

of C.P., Hyderabad and 
Deccan States.) 

Karachi area. 

(Sind, Punjab & N.W.P.P.) 3,000 6,000 

Calcutta area 

(Bengal, Assam, a part of 4,000 6,600 

Bihar and C.P.) 

. U.P. area. 

(U.P., Delhi and parts of 1,000 3,600 

Bihar and C.P.) 

Madras area. 

(Madras Province, a part of 1,300 3,600 

Hyderabad, Mysore and 
other Southern States.) 


2,600 


2,000 

2,600 


2,600 


2,200 


13,300 26,000 11,700 


4. Organisation of the Industry and the extent of Government 
control and assistance. —The Panel have made the following recom¬ 
mendation regarding the organisation of the industry and the extent 
of Government control and assistance. 

(i) Ownership —The industry should be entirely under private 
ownership, but development on a cottage industry basis is not 
recommended. 
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(ii) Industrial Associations .—There is already an All-India 
Soap Making Association, but in view of the large size of 'the 
country and the wide distribution of the industry there must be 
regional associations affiliated to the central association. No cartel 
is desirable. 

(iii) Enforcement of standards .—Suitable steps should be taken 
for enforcement of the specifications regarding the anhydride content 
in soap. 

(iv) Tariffs etc .—Duty on such essential oils, aromatic chemi¬ 
cals and fatty oils as are not produoed in India should be lower 
than the duty on soap. The present revenue duty on all soaps 
should continue. 

(v) Export .—Government should give support for development 
of an export market to Asiatic countries and East Africa and 
Egypt. 

(vi) Training .—Arrangements should be made in large fac¬ 
tories in India for the training of 5 students per year, and Govern¬ 
ment should make arrangements for the training of 10 students per 
year in foreign countries in the manufacture of soap and the recovery 
of glycerine in soap factories. 

(vii) Subsidy .—Government should grant a subsidy to estab¬ 
lished firms to undertake the manufacture of soap goods. 

5. Tho report is being finalised and Government have not yet 
passed orders on it. 



SUMMARY OF DRAFT REPORT ON PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

There are at present 38 paint factories, of whioh 15 are large 
and well established, and 5 pigment and colour manufacturers. The 
various produots of the industry may be classified as under:— 

(i) Paints and enamels, 

(ii) Varnishes and lacquers, and 

(iii) Pigments. 

The first two constitute finished products, whereas pigments 
are more in the nature of raw materials both for the paint industry 
itself and for other industries. Other raw materials employed by the 
industry, besides pigments, may be grouped as— 

(а) Drying oils and Driers 

(б) Solvents and Thinners 

(c) Resins and synthetic resins. 

With the exception of synthetic resins all of these are available 
in India in the required quantities. 



2. Target of production .—The existing production and the pro¬ 
posed targets in respect of the various products of the industry are 
shown in the statement below:— 

Products. Existing Targets. Remarks, 

production. 


(1) Paints & Enamels 


(2) Varnishes (all 
types) 

(Superior quality) 

(3) Pigments. 

(a) Zinc figments. 
Lithophone 


Zinc Oxide 


50,000 tons 100,000 tonB 


25 lakhs No target 

gals. proposed. 

1S5,000 300,000 gals, 

gals. 


5,000 tons 


4,000 tons 0,000 tons 


50% of the pro¬ 
posed increase 
i3 to meet the 
increased de¬ 
mands of the 
internal market 
and the balanoe 
for export. 


Estimated present 
requirement is 
4000 tons. 

The increased tar¬ 
get of 8,000 
tons is recom¬ 
mended if 
Lithophone 
manufacture is 
not developed. 


(b) Lead pigments. 

White lead, Red 4,500 tons 
lead, Litharge 
and Lead 
chrome. 


8,000 tons Mainly manufac¬ 
tured from 
imported lead 
as Indian sources 
of production 
of lead are neg¬ 
ligible. 


(c) Titanium 
whites 


3,000 tons Titanium — con¬ 
taining mineral 
deposits are 

available in 
large quantities 
jn TraVancore. 
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(d) Carbon Bladk Nil 500 tons About 400 tons 

per year are 
imported for 
use in paint, 
rubber and 
other indus- 
tries. 

(e) Aluminium 260 tons (re- 500 tons 

pod we r quirementa 

not known) 

(f) Mercuric oxide ... 500 tons 

and ouprous 
oxide. 

Otheb pigments, 

Barytes Whiting, Gypsum, Bauxite, China These are the 
Clay, Mica, Silica, Red Ochres, Iron reds, other pigments 

Ochres and Siennas, Yellow Chromes, used in the 

Yellow oxide of Iron, Cadmium yellow, Paint industry. 

Terre Verte or Green Earth, Chrome Most of them 

Green or Brunswieh Green, Chromium are available in 

Oxide, Ultramarine Blue, Prussian Blue, large quantities 

Graphite and Lake Pigments. and hence no 

targets are sug¬ 
gested by the 
Panel. 

3. Location. —The Panel recommend that the extra produc¬ 
tion of 50,000 tons of paints and enamels should be achieved by 
increasing the capacity of the existing plants by 25,000 tons and by 
installing new plants of a capacity of 25,000 tons. For the new 
plants 5 tons per day units are considered suitable. 15 such units 
are necessary and the Panel have made proposals for the distribution 
of 12 of these as follows:— 

tons per day 

South India including Madras Presidency and the 
State of Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore and 
Cochin eto. ... ... 15 

United Provinces ... ... 15 

Central Provinces, Bihar, Assam, Orissa, Sind and 
N.W.F.P. ... ... 5 for 

each pro¬ 
vince. 

The Panel have recommended that no new plant should be 
installed in Bengal, Punjab and Bombay since the industry is al¬ 
ready concentrated in these Provinces. There is, however, to be an 
expansion of existing plants by 25,000 tons and a good portion of 
this will go to these Provinces. 

4. Recommendations regarding Govt, assistance and Organisa¬ 
tion. —The Panel have made the following recommendations for in¬ 
creasing the scope and efficiency of the industry. 
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(i) A Central Association of all paint manufacturers should be 
formed to advise Govt, periodically on the development of the in¬ 
dustry and the controls to be exercised* Membership should be 
made compulsory. 

(ii) A Central Paints: Laboratory should be started by Govern¬ 
ment in consultation with the industry. This laboratory should 
also be a training, centre. 

(iii) 15 technicians should be sent abroad annually for specia¬ 
lised studies, and arrangement should be made to import German 
technicians on a 3 years minimum aontract. 

(iv) A number of measures should be taken to encourage the 
production in India of various pigments (more especially Titanium 
Whites from titanium-containing deposits in Travanoore) and 
synthetic resins. As most of the pigments belong to the olass of 
minerals about which full information is not available, the Geological 
Survey of India should pay special attention to this matter. 

5. The report is being finalised and Government have not yet 
passed any orders on it. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT ON WOOLLEN TEXTILES. 

1. Present position of the industry .—At the outbreak of World 1 
War II (1939—-45) there were 15 woollen mills in India and the 
total capital invested at the end of 1939 was somewhere between, 
three to four crores of rupees. The worsted industry depends 
mainly on imported, wool as most Indian wools are unsuited for the 
worsted process. Imported Merino is also required for. fine quality 
woollens. The mills produce chiefly surges, shirtings, drab mixture 
flannels and overcoatings. The following table I gives a rough idea 
of the existing capacity of the mill industry :— 


Woollen spindles 

50,000 

Worsted spindles 

37,500 

Powerlooms 

2,300 

Handlooms in mills 

500 


2. Target of expansion .—The attached table gives in a sum- 
marised form the average annual imports and indigenous manufac¬ 
ture of woollen goods during 1936—39 and an estimate of India’s 
requirements during the first five years of the post-war period, ft 
will be seen that the Panel expect an overall increase in consump¬ 
tion of about 60% over the pre-war consumption. In their opinion 
the target figures of production givenin the table can easily be met 
by the existing plants and by new plants already licensed so far as 
the heavier weight fabrics are concerned. They accordingly recom¬ 
mend that no further licences to new parties for impests of wollen/ 
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worstedlohinery should be issued during the first post-war 
quinquennium, and that new lioenoes should hereafter be confined to 
existing woollen mills seeking to rehabilitate or balance their plant 
or to substitute fine oount spinning for existing heavy oounts. 

3. Location. —The Panel are of opinion that the location of 
the existing woollen mills and of the proposed* new ones for which 
capital issues have been sanctioned is quite rational and no fault 
can be found with it. 

4. Organisation and Government assistance. —The Panel have 
made the following recommendations regarding the organisation of 
the industry and the assistance to be given to it by Government:— 

(i) The industry should continue to be run under private 
ownership as at present. 

(ii) In the abnormal conditions created by the World War 
II, the Federation of Woollen Manufacturers in India and the Textile 
Manufaturers Association, Amritsar, which came into being during 
the period of hostilities, played an important part in furthering the 
cause of lac woollen industry in the country. Their continuance 
in the post-war period is therefore strongly recommended and the 
mills are advised to group themselves into one or the other of the 
two Federations. 

(in) Steps should be taken to establish a Woollen Textile 
Research Institute. 

(iv) Arrangements should be made for training woollen 
technicians in India and abroad in accordance with a programme 
drawn by the Panel. 

(v) A woollen Development Section should be started as part 
of the Industries Department. 

(vi) As the Indian Woollen Industry will need help and pro¬ 
tection from Government for a long time to come, raw wool and tops 
should be exempted from customs as at present and similar exemp¬ 
tion should be granted on artificial fibres used for blending with 
wool. 

(vii) Woollen machinery should also be exempted from the 
payment of import duty. 

5. Other recommendations — The Cottage Woollen Industry. —The 
Cottage Woollen Industry in India is a fairly important one and 
deserves to be preserved in the post-war period. At the out-break 
of the war there were approximately 100,000 handlooms in the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Jammu, Kashmir, Hyderabad and 
Mysore State, but their range of production was limited. For the 
development of the cottage industry the Panel has recommended 
that the organisational aspect should receive vigorous attention and 
that a Demonstration Centre equipped with ‘ H. F ’ plant for pro¬ 
ducing high quality woollen textiles should be established at 
Delhi. 


* Vide Table II attaohed 
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6. The Indian Carpet Industry .—With a view to reducing the 
cost of production of Indian Carpets and thus popularising them in 
foreign markets the manufacture of machine made carpets 
should be encouraged and to this end, facilities given for the import 
of machinery from Germany and U. S. A. 

7. The recommendations made by the Panel are at present 
under the consideration of the Government of India. 



Tabus I 

Statement showing the average annual imports and indigenous 
manufacture of woollen goods and an estimate of India’s require¬ 
ments during the first post-war quinqueunium. 

- a—Imports. 

b—Indian production. 

19?6 | 1939 

Average pre-ware Estimated Indian 
Item. consumption (i. e. requirement during 



pre-war import 
Indian production 
lbs). 

the first 5 post¬ 
war years-lb. 

Woollen Knitted Apparel 

a 

b 

269,000 
950,000 
1,219,000 ~ 

2,200,000 

Woollen Worsted Piecegoods 

a 

b 

2,153,000 

1.347.500 

3.500.500 

5,500,000 

Mixtures Piecegoods 

a 

b 

1,413,000 

74,500 

1,487,500 

2,500,000 

Blankets and Rugs 

a 

b 

3,635,001' 

2,137,00t 

5,772,000 

9,400,000 

Worsted Yarn for Weaving 

a 

b 

1,617,000 

59,000 

1,676,000 

3,000,000 

Knitting Wools and Hosiery 
yarns 

a 

b 

II. u 

1,169,000 

430,000 

1,599,000 

2,600,000 

Shawls and Lohis 

a 

b 

Nil 

672,500 

672,500 

1,000,000 

Carpet Yarns (woollen yarns 
for carpets and Blankets) 

a 

b 

Nil 

1,856,000 

1,856,000 

3,000,000 

Mechanical Cloth 

a 

b 

144,000 

67,000 

211,000 

300,000 

Other goods 

a 

b 

700,000 

334,000 

1,034000 

1,000,000 
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Table II 

New,Mills far whioh Capital Issues 
have been sanctioned. 

Benares State 

Baroda 

Bombay 

Rampur 

Bihar 

Kashmir 

fGhheharta* 

Kbasa 

< Amritsar -Punjab 
I Panipat 
Multan 

Jaipur 

Calcutta 

Mirzapur 

Ahmedabad 


SUMMARY OF THE FINAL REPORT OF THE PANEL ON 

SILK. 

1. Scope of the Jtaport. The Panel has considered in detail 
the problems of the Silk Industry and has submitted its recom¬ 
mendations for the first quinquennium. The Panel has also out¬ 
lined the expansion of the industry during the second and third 
five year periods. The enquiry has been confined to serioulture 
proper and has not dealt withthe non-domesticated silk worms. 

2. Present Position. The Sericultural Industry consists of two 
well-defined sections—(I) the production of cocoons and (2) the 
production of raw silk including utilisation of by-products,—the 
first of which is essentially a cottage industry and the seoond 
partly a factory industry. The pre-war figure of consumption was 
10 million lbs. of silk and silk produots per year, as against an indigen¬ 
ous production of 1J million pounds. During the war, owing to the 
urgent need of the United Nations.for high quality silk. Government 
specially stimulated the development of filatures and this gave 
sericulture an impetus such,, fls it had never had before. 
The rise in price of silk gave added impetus to the Industry. The 
impulse is now exhausted and it is essential that the industry 
which is also an essential national asset should be safeguarded 
against collapse. 

3. Target of Expansion .—The target recommended for the 
■first quinquennium is consolidation and retention of the present 
position of the industry. In the second and third five year 
periods, the industry should be expanded. At the end of fifteen 
years, production >is expected to reaob about 4 million lbs. of silk 


Existing Mills. 


Cawnpore 2 

Dhariwal 1 

Boptbay 8 

Baroda 1 

Bangalore 2 

Amritsar 4 

Srinagar 1 

Mirzapur 1 

Allahabad 1 



which would still leave a deficit of over 11 million lbs. which would 
have to be imported, on the assumption that the demand will have 
increased by then to 15 million lbs. 

4. Measures for consolidation of present position. —The follow¬ 
ing are the measures proposed for the consolidation of the present 
position •— 

(1) Improvement of Mulberry cultivation. —The Provinces should 
prepare five year plans for development of the industry which 
should include the establishment of mulberry farms for experimental 
purposes. 

(2) Adequate supply of disease-free seed. The total requirement 
of seed would be about 13 crores of layings requiring about 300 
fully equipped grainages. Speoial seed coccion areas should be 
organised for the efficient functioning of grainages. The seed 
organisation must be effectively controlled by Government. 

(3) Control of Silk Worm Diseases. Legislation for control of 
silk worm diseases on the lines of that in foroe in the Mysore State 
should be enacted. 

(4) Improvement of Rearing , Reeling, Organisation and Market¬ 
ing :—Rearing should be supervised by an itinerant st&ff of 
trained men and serioultural co-operative societies should be formed 
for the purpose of avoiding wastage- of effort in the eariler stages 
of rearing. Reeling by the primitive method of “ Charakas ” should 
more and more be replaced by filatures. 

(5) Development of the Spun Silk Industry. —The following 
measures are recommended :— 

(i) For the purpose of the spun silk industry, India may be 
divided into two zones, north and south, and there may be put 
one spun silk mill for each area dealing with all the waste produced 
in it. These mills should purchase all the silk waste in their 
respective areas at a fair price. 

(ii) Exports of silk waste from India should be prohibited. 

(tit) The spun silk mills should be afforded all necessary 

priorities and facilities for manufacture and transport of machinery 
to expand their operation sufficiently to cope with their responsibility; 
and should be regarded as sole agents for the export of Indian silk 
waste and permitted to export only the unutilised surplus. 

(6) Organisation and Inter-Provincial and States co-operation. 
All branches of the industry should be organised and coordinated into 
a well-knit whole. There should be regional silk associations 
enjoying the support of the administrations and federated in an 
All-India organisation. 

5. Location. —The industry is at present located in Mysore 
Bengal, Madras, Jammu kid Kashmir. The Panel has not made 
any recommendations regarding location as the first five year 
plan confines itself primarily to the consolidation of the existing 
industry. 
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6. The Panel have made the following recommendations 
regardingGovernment assistance and control :— 

( i ) Central Silk Board. —A Central Silk Board, which should 
be a statutory body, representing all Serioultural Provinces and 
States, should be set up to bring together the knowledge and 
interests of all silk producing parts of the country in order to im¬ 
plement the policy of the Government regarding the industry. 

lit) Research .—There should be a well-equipped research 
institute for each Serioultural Region and a Central Institute for 
the whole of India where the results of research in the regions would 
be co-ordinated. 

(»»») Technical Assistance —There is already much knowledge 
and experience available in India and no foreign assistance is neces¬ 
sary except for specific purposes which will have to be decided by 
the Central Silk Board. 

(iv) Standardisation of products. Every producing State or 
Province should set up one or more Conditioning Houses for issuing 
certificates of quality and standard, and to deal with silk imports, 
there must be at each port of entry a Conditioning House run by 
the Central Government. An all-India Inspector of Conditioning 
Houses for periodical inspection of all Conditioning Houses should 
be appointed. 

(v) Protection. —The Industry deserves protection and fulfils 
all the necessary conditions. 

(vi) Decontrol of Prices. —As silk is an article of luxury, the 
price should be decontrolled without delay. 

(vii) Foreign Raw Silk entering as war reparations —As the 
effect of releasing Japanese reparation silk in the market at a 
very low cost price would be disastrous to the indigenous industry, 
it should only be released in the market at the prevailing price. 

7. Government have not yet passed orders on the Report. 


COIR, ROPE, CORDAGE AND OTHER FIBRE INDUS¬ 
TRIES. 

SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE PAEL ON 

1. The Coir Industry — Preliminary remarks. —The coir industry 
depends on the cultivation and production of cocodnuts and hence it 
is mainly confined to South India. 

2. Pre-war production and Post-war targets. —The relevant 
figures (which are only estimates) relating to coir, manufactured and 
unmanufactured, are given below:— 


Province or 
State 

Acres in 
000’s of 
ACRES 

Pre-war 

PRODUCTION 

(Tons) 

POST-WAR 

TARGETS 

(Tons) 

Madras 

606 

26,038 

1,00,000 

Travancore 

685 

80,000 

1,00,000 

Cochin 

67 

17,000 

19,000 

Mysore 

170 ’ 

* 

2,400 

Bombay 

29 

63 

7,500 

Bengal 

31 

225 

225 

Orissa x 

30 

* 

*' 


♦not available. 
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The Panel are of opinion that Bombay and Bengal should aim 
at attaining self-sufficiency, while Travancore, Coohin and Malabar 
should try to find export markets for their products. With full 
utilisation of available raw materials, improvement in communica¬ 
tions and introduction of improved chemical and mechanical methods 
of retting, the post-war targets oan in their opinion be achieved. 
They recommend that the cottage characteristics of the industry 
should not be disturbed and thus disrupt village economy. Intro¬ 
duction of some cheap and easy machinery worked by manual labour 
is advocated. 


3. Marketing of Coir Products —The existence of a multi¬ 
plicity of middlemen should be done away with by organising co¬ 
operative Societies. 


As regards foreign markets a set-back was experienced during 
the war, but as cheap floor-coverings, such as China grass mats, are 
not available, there is a great demand for coir mats and mattings in 
U. S. A., Canada and almost all of the European Countries. Coir 
yarn is also in demand. With conditions returning to normal, the 
present demand may not last, but steps should be taken to expand 
our markets, preferably for the manufactured goods. This should 
be kept as an objective in the postwar policy for the coir industry. 

4. The Future Position of the Coir Industry —The Panel for 
various reasons think that competition from Ceylon and preference 
for Jute floor-coverings, or other cheap floor-coverings will not affect 
the Indian coir industry in the near future. Regarding hemp, Javan 
Sisal, East African Sisal etc., the Panel are of opinion that only 
East African Sisal will be a factor in the world’s supply of hard 
fibres, and this only after a number of years. This being the case, 
the cultivation of industrial fibre plants (such as East African Sisal) 
on a large commercial scale with the aid of up-to-date machinery 
should engage the serious attention of the various Governments. 
Research should.also be directed to the manufacture of synthetio 
fibres on a commercial scale and improvement in machinery and 
methods of manufacture. 

5. Government Assistance. —The Coir Industry is fundamentally 
a cottage industry and there is no need for nationalisation or the 
provision of capital by the State. Some assistance from Govern¬ 
ment is however required in regard to research, the development of 
marketing on a co-operative basis, legislation for establishment for 
licensed warehouses, and improvement of communications. 

6. Pope and other Fibre Industry. —The Panel have not made 
any recommendation whatsoever. 

7. Government orders. —Government h^ve not yet passed any 
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SUMMARY OF THE DRAFT REPORT OF THE PANEL ON 
HOSIERY INDUSTRY. 

1. Present position .—The Hosiery industry has been in 
existence in India for the last fifty years. The main centres of 
manufacture are in the provinces of Rengal, Punjab, U. P., Bombay 
and Madras. The industry is also growing in some Indian States, 
e. g. Mysore, Indore and Gwalior. . The units vary considerably— 
some are large size factories, some are sections of large textile mills, 
while some are run on a cottage industry basis. 

Different branches of the industry may be distinguished ac¬ 
cording as cotton, wool, silk or rayon (artificial silk) is used as yam 
for the manufacture of knitted goods. The cotton hosiery branch is 
the most important and accounts for over 85% of the total consump¬ 
tion of yam by the industry. Most of the woollen silk and rayon 
yam used to be imported from Japan. 

2. Production target .—Figures of present production have not 
been given, but before the war production was quite insufficient to 
meet the demands of the internal market and hosiery goods of all 
classes were imported. The Panel consider that the internal demand 
is bound to increase, not to mention the possibility of developing an 
export trade. They recommend the following annual production 
targets during the first five post-war years — 

Annual production Quantity of yarn 
Type of garment target at the end required. 

__of 1951. _ 

(1) Underwear 600 million pieees (in- 150 million lbs. At 

eluding 200 million the rate of about 
pieces for export). 4 oz per garment. 

(2) Outerwear includ- 100 million pieces (in- 37|million lbs. At the 

ing neckware eluding 33 million rate of about 6 oz 

head-ware etc. pieces for export). per garment. 

(3) Footwear includ- 60 million pairs (in- 4 million lbs. At the 

ing socks, eluding 17 million rate of about 1 lb. 

stockings, etc. pairs for export). per doz. pairs. 

The Panel anticipate that this production would be divided 
between cotton, woollen and rayon hosiery as follows : 


Type of Anticipated % Anticipated % Anticipated % of 


garment. 

of cotton 
hosiery. 

of woollen 
hosiery. 

rayon and staple 
fibre hosiery 
(including silk) 

1. Under-wear 

80 

10 

10 

2. Outer-wear 

60 

40 

• • • 

3. Foot-wear 

70 

20 

10 


In order to achieve this production target the Panel estimate 
that over 15,000 knitting Machines will have to be imported and 
that altogether capital goods worth Rs. 10 crores will be required 
during the quinquennium, 
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3. Location. —The Panel are of the opinion that besides the 
general principles laid down in the industrial policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, no other factors should govern the future location of hosiery 
factories in India, and they make no specific recommendation in this 
regard. 

4. Recommendations regarding the extent of Government control .— 
The industry should be run entirely by private enterprise. The 
necessary private capital will be forthcoming in the Panel’s opinion 
for the projected expansion. There should be no Government con¬ 
trols except those which may form part of the general industrial 
policy of the Government. 

5. Nature of Government Assistance required. —The industry 
should be assisted in the following ways :— 

(a) Protection. —The present rate of tariff granted should be 
continued. 

(b) Estabishment of needle manufacturing factories. —Early, 
steps should be take to establish factories for the manufacture of 
hosiery needles in tis country. The possibility of manufacturing 
knitting machines in India should be explored. 

(c) Research. —A separate research seotion should be attached to 
the Cotton Technological Laboratory, Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee, Bombay for tackling research problems. The Government 
should sanction an adequate research grant for this purpose and 
provide for active coordination between the industry and proposed 
research section. 

(d) Help for developing export trade. —The Panel think that 
with the elimination of Japan there are bright prospects of developing 
an export trade of which advantage should be taken. Government 
should provide facilities by reduction of railway freights. 

6. Miscellaneous Recommendations The Panel have also made 
the following miscellaneous recommendations .— 

(a) Supply of yarns. — Government should keep constantly in 
view the needs of the hosiery industry when allocating spinning 
plants both for cotton yarn or worsted yarns. 

(b) Development on cottage industry basis. —When Government 
electrification plans mature and power is available in the villages at 
cheap rates, the industry should be developed on a cottage industry 
basis. 

(c) Industrial Association. Hosiery manufacturers should 
form themselves into an association for the development of the 
industry, particularly with regard to fixing specifications and grades 
of products both for internal and export markets. The Panel do not 
favour a cartel for the industry. 

7. Government orders —Government have decided that it is not 
necessary to lay down targets of production or to indicate or restrict 
the location of new units. Orders on the remaining recommendations 
have not yet been passed. 
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SUMMARY OP THE DRAFT REPORT OF THE PANEL ON 
READYMADE CLOTHING INDUSTRY. 

Present position. — At the outbreak of World War II India had 
scarcely developed a Readymade Clothing Industry. There were 
two small factories owned by Railways to meet their own require¬ 
ments and there were a few firms in large cities producing readymade 
garments on machines, but generally speaking the industry did not 
cater for the civilian population. However, World War II produced 
as many as 9 clothing factories and three parachute factories to meet 
army requirements. In December 1944 these concerns employed 
over 14,100 skilled labourers, 2,300 semi-skilled labourers, 11,300 
unskilled labourers, and in addition more than 200,000 workers were 
employed by contractors throuhgout the country, compared with 
the noi mal peacetime output of 9,000,000 readymade garments the 
output in 1942-43 .was about 100 million garments. With the 
cessation of hostilities there has been a considerable drop in demand 
for military clothing and unless measures to switch over to peacetime 
requirements are kept in readiness there will be unemployment, 
besides loss of energy and labour expended in organising the industry 
to it present pitch. An additional reason for having this Industry 
is the fact that at least 5 to 10 per cent saving in cloth can be affect¬ 
ed when the cloth is cut on a mass scale by modern methods. 

Post-war target. —The panel recommend that five readymade 
clothing factories should be established during the first five post-war 
years. Each factory should have a minimum production capacity of 
10,800 garments per day and they should increase their production 
annually by 25%. 

Location. —These factories can with advantage be located at 
Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Amritsar. As the industry 
already exists at these places technical personnel will be readily 
available. Moreover these places are important textile producing 
centres. 

Raw materials machinery. —Cloth is the chief raw material and 
the five proposed factories will consume on an average about 4 
million yards of cloth per month. Modern machinery should be 
imported. Capital goods worth about Rs. 35 lakhs will be required 
in the first five post-war years. 

Organisation. —The industry can be left entirely to private 
enterprise. No foreign co-operation in the form of capital or manage¬ 
ment is necessary. 

Government assistance and control. —The Panel have made the 
following recommendations regarding Government assistance and 
control:— 

(1) There should be Government control over marketing 
and distribution of products, supply of materials, designs and 
^specifications, prices and wages. 
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(2) Government should appoint a special officer with high 
technical qualification and a small technical establishment under him 
to study the problems of the Industry and run one of the Ordnance 
Clothing Factories, which are to he closed down, as a model institu¬ 
tion . A small Advisory Committee consisting of representatives of 
the trade should be constituted to guide the work of the above 
organisation. 

(3) The industry does not need protection hut concessional 
railway freights may be allowed for transport of cloth required for the 
industry. 

(4) Provincial Governments should provide all facilities such 
as supply of electric power at concessional rates, acquisition of land, 
registration of companies etc, to prospective industrialists who wish 
to start this industry. 

(5) Government should arrange to allocate the required quota 
of cloth to this Industry. 

6. At least 12 young Indians should be sent abroad every year 
by the Government for advanced technical training in the different 
branches of this Industry. Training of lower technical personnel such 
as tailors, supervisors etc. should be done at the proposed Government 
Polytechnics which are to be established in the country. 

Export. The question of export should be taken up later when 
the present acute shortage of textiles has eased. In the event of India 
exporting textiles at all, Government should insist that these should 
be, so far as possible, in the form of readymade garments. 

No action has yet been taken on the report. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE PANEL ON NON. 

FERROUS METALS. 

1. Present production and future targets .—With the exception of 
a few minerals like Magnesium, Manganese and Beryllium, of which 
she possesses extensive deposits, India has to depend largely or 
entirely-on foreign imports for a majority of the non-ferrous metals. 
The present production and suggested targets of production 
of the more important non-ferrous metals are given below :— 


Metal 

Present 

production 

Target 

of 

production. 

Remarks 

Copper base 

6,000 

12,000 


Electrolytic copper 

Nil. 

lO’OOO 

From scrap refining 

Copper manufactures 

Brass sheets and 

15,000 

35,000 


strip 

Copper sheets and 

10,000 

6,000 


strip 

Lead 

100 

12,000 

From new Indian 
mines if ores can 
be successfully 
exploited. 
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Zinc 

Nil 

Not fixed 

Dependent on dis¬ 

Aluminium ingots 

2,400 

15,000 

covery of ores. 

Aluminium manufac¬ 
tures 

Sheets 

10,000 

10,000 


Foil 

Nil 

2,000 


Wire and cable 

Nil 

5,000 


Powder 

100 

1,000 


Tubes and shapes 

Nil 

2,000 


Tin 

Nil 

Not fixed 

Dependent on dis¬ 

Antimony 

200 

400 

covery of ores. 

Nickel 


Not fixed 

Dependent on de¬ 

Magnesium 

Manganese 

Beryllium 

Titanium 

Chromium 

Arsenic 

Barytes (Barium ore) 

Location. 



velopment of ores 
reported to exist 
in Nepal. 

Exportable surplus 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Enough ore deposits 
located to meet 
local demands. 
Self sufficient. 

2. Copper and 

copper 

manufacture.— 

-One Copper mining 


concern in Singhbum produces about 6,000 tons of copper annually, 
but they do not anticipate any further increase in production. The 
Panel reconmend that increased capacity be attained by prospect 
ing copper deposits in the Sikkim and Jaipur States, importing 
copper concentrates from Burma and increasing the production 
of electrolytic copper, the last of which is immediately possible. 

As far as copper manufactures are concerned, the Panel 
have suggested the installation of 3 plants, one each near B.ombay, 
Madras and U. P. for the manufacture of brass and copper sheets 
and strips. 

3. Aluminium. —Two companies with a total productive 
capacity of 8,000 tons per year are at present engaged in the pro- 
duction of the virgin metal, one in Travancore and, another in 
Asansol. The Panel have not made any specific recommenda¬ 
tions about the installation of new plants to reach the target, 
but have generally indicated where the raw materials are avail¬ 
able. 
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There is only one up-to-date rolling mill near Calcutta 
with a productive capacity of 3,000 ‘tons of aluminium sheets 
and a new mill at Asansol whose capacity is not known. The 
Panel recommend the installation of 2 rolling mills, one in 
South India and another in Western or Central India, each 
producing 35,000 tons of sheets. They also recommend the 
starting of one mill near Bombay for rolling foils and another 
in Bombay, Punjab or Southern India for wire drawing and 
stranding. 

4. Lead. —Pre-war requirements of lead were mainly met by 
imports from Burma. The only areas where lead ores have been 
located in appreciable quantities are in the Jaipur State in Rajputana 
and in Bihar. The Panel have recommended that a metallurgical 
Centre should be started in Rajputana where deposits of Zinc and 
Copper are also known to exist. 

The future possibilities of lead smelting are not easy to assess 
in view of the incomplete knowledge of future supplies. 

5. Zinc .—Deposits of Zinc are confined to Zawar in the 
Udaipur State and Kashmir, though systematic surveys have not 
been carried out. The Panel suggest that these deposits should 
be investigated and that Government should take steps to start 
smelters in these places. 

6. Magnesium.-L&iga deposits of Magnesium carbonate exist 
at Salem, Madras and the Panel attach great importance to starting 
a magnesium industry in India in view of her shortage of other 
non-ferrous metals. If private enterprise is shy, Government should 
take up production. Since, however, a large consumption of 
Magnesium is not expected in India in the immediate future, the 
Panel recommend the advisability of developing a secondary 
magnesium industry in India by recovering magnesium in distillation 
from aircraft scrap. Production of virgin metal could be taken in 
the second five year period. 

7. Manganese .—India is one of the two principal producers 
of high grade manganese in the world. The ores are widely dis¬ 
tributed in the Deccan, Singbhum, Eastern States Agency, C. P., 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies and Mysore, but over 95% of 
the output is exported. Government should encourage the export 
of ferro-manganese rather than manganese ores. It should also 
encourage the manufacture of electro-manganese. It is understood 
that a Bombay firm intends to put up a pilot plant with a pro¬ 
ductive capacity of 1,000 lb. of high purity electro-manganese per 
month. The Panel recommend that Government should give 
facilities for the import of electrical and other equipment needed 
for this plant. 

8. Government assistance and control .—The Panel have made 
the following recammendations regarding Goxernment assistance and 

control 

{a) Virgin metals, of which here is scarcity in India, should 
be imported duty free, but the duty on semi-manufacturers should 
be high, while in the case ofmetals with an exportable surplus, 
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exports should be restricted or permitted only as semi-manfacu- 
tures and not as ore. 

(b) Ownership of semi-manufacturing and fabricating industries 
should be left entirely to private enterprise, but as regards 
undertakings conoerned with the actual production of virgin 
metals Government ownership may be necessary in case sufficient 
private capital is not forthcoming. It may also be advisable to 
give bounties and subsidies to producers of virgin metals. 

(c) Government control would be required to the extent neces¬ 
sary for ensuring that targets of production are reached and that 
State assistance is not misused. 

(d) In order to coordinate the various activities connected with 
the development of metal and mineral industries, a Department 
of Metal and Mineral industries should be formed at the centre 
with a Minister-in-Charge who should be assisted by a Metals 
and Minerals Board with members drawn from industrial Associa¬ 
tions, Geological Survey of India, the proposed National Metallurgi¬ 
cal Laboratories etc. 

(e) A Technological Institute and a National Metallurgical 
Laboratory should be established for training and research in 
Metallurgical subjects. 

(/) A planned quota of Indian students and technicians should 
be sent to foreign countries for a number of years for training in 
production and fabrication of non-ferrous metals and alloys. 

9. The recommendations of the Panel are being examined by 
Government and no decisions have yet been taken. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE PANEL ON LEATHER 
AND LEATHER GOODS. 

1. Present position and proposed expenditure. —India’s 
resources of raw hides and skins are abundant and before the 
war large quantities used to be exported. With the develop¬ 
ment of the tanning and leather goods industry India will be 
able to use all these resources herself. The panel have shown 
that it is uneconomic to export them in their raw state and has 
recommended that export of raw hides and sheep skins should 
be banned completely and that export of raw goat skins should 
be restricted to 30% of the pre-war figure. 

The following table, showing the disposal of the hides and 
skins available in India in the year immediately before war, 
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gives some idea of what this recommendation of the panel amounts 
to :— 


Description. 


Total available 
including im¬ 
ports (in lakh 
pieces.) 


Tanned in 
India (in 
lakh pieces.) 


Exported as 
raw (in 
lakh pieces.) 


Buffalo hides 

... 

62 

55-8 

6-2 

Cow hides kips 

... 

205 

158-9 

461 

Goat skins 

... 

300 

606 

239-4 

Sheep skins 

... 

200 

186-8 

132 


The Panel visualises an all-round expansion of both the tan¬ 
ning and the leather footwear and leather goods industry. These 
may be considered separately. 

2. Supply of tanning materials. —TANNING INDUSTRY. The 
tanning industry requires an adequate supply not only of hides and 
skins but also of tanning materials. The indigenous tan stuffs are 
Babul Bark (used widely in Northern India) and Avaram Bark 
(used in Southern India) ; but of recent years they have been 
steadily replaced by Wattle Bark (Acacia Mollissima) imported 
from South Africa and Kenya. Wattle Bark is gaining in popularity 
and the Pahel consider that it has come to stay. They recommend 
that measures be taken to introduce large scale wattle plantations 
in this country at once and that an expert delegation be sent as 
soon as possible to study the Wattle plantation industry of South 
Africa. 

Meanwhile attempts should be made to keep up the supply 
of Babul and Avaram Bark. 

Attempts should also be made to establish a tanning extract 
industry in India and to manufacture synthetic tannings. 

3. Target of production. —The bulk of the leather produced 
falls into five main classes. The pre-war production and the post¬ 
war targets proposed by the Panel for each of these five classes are 
shown in the table below. 

(Figures in lakh pieces.) 

Pre-war pro- Post-war 

duction. targets. 


Vegetable or Bark Tanning. 


(1) Bag tanned leather 

... 

91 

95-5 

(2) Half tanned leather-Hides 

••• 

86 

86 

Goat and sheep skins 

... 

190 

272 
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(3) Pit tanned heavy leathers {e.g. sole, 
harness and belting.) 

6 

42 

Chrome Tanning. 

(4) Box and willow sides 

... 

73 million 
sq. ft. 

140 mill on 
sq. ft. 

(5) Glace kid leather 

... 

Not given 

30 lakh pieces 
above current 
production. 


Methods of reachingtargets and suggested location of industry .— 
Bag tanned leather. 

The Panel consider that the target can be reached by banning the 
export of raw hides, by organising bag tanners into co-operative 
societies and by giving them technical help through peripatetic 
demonstration parties. 

Half tanned leather. —This branch of the industry is located 
chiefly in Southern India. For its expansion an adequate supply 
of raw hides and skin and of tan wattle bark {vide para. 2 supra) are 
essential. For half tanned hides the target proposed represents no 
advance on the pre-war production as the panel cansider that it 
will take some time for the industry to regain the pre-war average 
level. The Panel consider there is scope for the extension of this 
branch of the industry to Bengal, Punjab, Orissa and C. P. and for 
its expansion in Bombay, Sind and Kathiawar. Re-tanning and 
finishing of half tanned leather should be developed with a view to 
export of finished leather. 

Pit tanned heavy leather. —Manufacture of this type of leather 
is at present concentrated at Cawnpore where there are 8 big 
commercial tanneries producing leather of this character. A certain 
quantity is also produced at Calcutta. Pit tanning is essentially a 
capitalist industry and not a cottage one. 

During the war a great stimulus was given to this industry. It 
can now tan 42 lakh buffalo hides annually, but owing to lack of 
hides it is not working to capacity. It may with advantage be 
expanded in the Punjab where heavy buffalo hides are available 
and extended to C.P., Kathiawar, Hyderabad, N. W. F. P. and Bihar. 


Box and willow sides, kips and calf. —These are soft leathers 
which can be used for making shoe uppers. There is room for a 
very great expansion of production which can. be achieved to some 
extent by prohibiting the export of cow hides, by installing up-to- 
date machinery in the existing chrome tapneries and by starting new 
ones. Nagpur is suggested as one suitable centre. 
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Glace kid leather. —This is a highly specialised product used for 
ladies’ shoes and the lighter type of men’s footwear. It is manu¬ 
factured by two European Tanneries at Madras and by Messrs. 
Cooper Allen and Company at Cawnpore. The Panel considers that 
there is great scope for expansion as huge numbers of goat skins 
are at present exported raw. The industry would work largely for 
export as the demand for Glace kid in India is small. In order 
to attain the suggested expansion, students and Technicians al¬ 
ready working in Tanneries should be sent abroad to study the 
technique of Glace kid manufacture. A Glace kid expert should be 
brought out from U. S. A. or U.K., and facilities should be given 
for research, the import of machinery, and the development of export 
markets. 

The Panel suggests that Bengal, Bihar and Southern Madras 
are suitable provinces for location of Glace kid Tanneries. 

LEATHER FOOWEAR AND LEATHER GOODS INDUSTRY. 

4. Leather Footwear. 

Targets. —The leather footwear industry is still prepondera- 
tingly hand-worked and run mostly on a cottage basis. It may be 
divided into two sections, one making indigenous types of footwear 
and the second Western types. The pre-war production and the 
post-war targets proposed by the panel are as follows :— 

(In million pairs.) 

Pre-war production. Post-war targets. 
Indigenous types of shoes 700 1,500 

Western types of shoes. 30 45 

With a view to achieving these targets the Panel recommend 
that the shoe industry should be progressively mechanised, begin¬ 
ning with the hand-shoe making factories of Agra and elsewhere. 
New machine shoe factories should also be established at suitable 
centres (these are not specified) and facilities given for import of 
machinery and capital goods. 

5. Leather goods. 

Sports goods.—The Panel recommend that production should 
be doubled during the first post-war quinquennium and that a big 
export drive should be initiated. 

Miscellaneous leather goods. Those may be divided into 
Civilian, Industrial and Military. 

Civilian goods: —The main classes of civilian leather goods 

are: 


(a) Trunks and suit-cases etc., ( b ) Ladies handbags, and 
(c) Small leather goods e.g., purses, wallets and cigarette oases 
etc. 
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For the first class the Panel recommends 100% increase over 
the present production, for the second class 100% over the peak 
production attained during the war, and for the third class 200% 
production over the present level. 

Industrial goods .—Leather machine belting and cotton pickers 
are the most important items. The Panel recommends that we 
should aim at completely eliminating the import of pickers by the 
end of 5years and replace by home manufacture 75% of the pre¬ 
war import of belting. Heavy import duties are recommended on 
both these articles. 

Military goods .—These are turned out at the Government 
Harness and Saddlery Factory. The Panel recommends that this 
should be closed down by the end of the first 5 years and that the 
military demand should be thrown open to the trade. 

6. By-products of the leather industry. 

(a) Okie. About 16,000 tons of glue were imported before the 
War. Annual manufacture of glue in India should be increased by 
7,000 tons so that part of these imports will be stopped. Export of 
hides and skins cuttings (glue stock) should be banned. 

(b) Leather Board. Production should be increased by 100 per 

cent. 

(c) Leather Trades Machinery Industry .—In order to develop 
the manufacture of leather trades Machinery in India the Panel 
recommends that Government should subsidise or participate in the 
share capital of deserving concerns. 

7. Government Assistance required for Tanning and Leather 
Industry .—The development of the tanning and leather industries 
will require Government’s assistance in various forms, some of which 
have already been indicated, e.g., banning of exports of raw hides 
and skins, plantation of wattle, import duties on certain forms of 
goods. The Panel consider that its assistance will also be required 
in the following respects :— 

(t) Research .—A Central Leather Research Institute on a 
national scale should. be established and grants for re¬ 
search made to commercial tanneries and provincial 
tanning institutes. 

(ii) Training .—The Panel oonsider that there is no immediate 
need to multiply the number of tanning institutes and 
that inter-provincial arrangements should be made for 
training students of all provinces and States 
in the existing institutes ; but facilities should be 
arranged for granting practical training to Indian students 
in industrial' concerns abroad, an$ technicians from 
abroad Bhould be hired to train the personnel of factories 
here, 
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8. Future organisation of the industry .—Establishment of a 
Department of Leather Industries and of a Leather Industries Council, 
both under the Department of Industries and Supplies, are recom¬ 
mended by the Panel. The Function of the proposed Department 
will be to organise and develop the industry along efficient and 
progressive lines. The proposed council will serve as an advisory 
body to it. 

The Panel also recommends Provincial Associations, affiliated 
to an All-India Federation, for different sections of the industry. 

9. Government orders .—Government have not yet passed orders 
on the report. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT ON COTTON TEXTILES. 

In February 1945, the Government of India appointed a 
Committee to prepare a plan for the development of the Indian 
Cotton Textile Industry, and suggested to them that the aim should 
be to increase the productive capacity of the existing mill industry 
from 4,800 million yds. to 7,200 million yds. per annum of mill-made 
cloth. The principal decisions which have resulted from this Com¬ 
mittee’s appointment are set forth in the following paragraphs. 

1. Target of expansion .—The Committee agreed that the 
expansion of the mill industry proposed by Government might in 
principle be desirable, but they considered it impracticable in the 
immediate post-war period owing to the impossibility of procuring 
the necessary textile machinery. They recommended, therefore, 
that for the present the aim should be to expand mill production 
by 1,700 million yds. per annum only (510 million yds. fine cloth 
and 1,190 million yds. coarse cloth) which would mean an increase 
of 2'75 million spindles (125 million for fine counts and 15 million 
for coarse counts). This has been accepted by Government 
as an interim target. The broad results are expected to be as 
follows :— 

Existing production of mill-made cloth ... 4,800 million yds. 

Existing production of mill-made handloom 
cloth ... 1,500 „ „ 

Proposed increase in production of mill-made 

cloth ... 1,700 ,, ,, 


Total ... 8,000 „ „ 

Less provision for export at 10 per cent, of 

total production ... 800 „ „ 

Balance available for India ... 7,200 „ „ 

Assuming that the total population of India is about 400 
million, the above production would provide approximately 18 yds. 
of cloth per head per annum. 



2. Allocation of new spindleage .—The Committee made recom¬ 
mendations for the allocation of the new spindleage to different 
Territorial zones on the principle that industrial enterprise must be 
distributed, as fa? as practicable, on a country-wide basis. The 
Government of India have accepted these recommendations subject 
to some minor modifications. The resulting allocation of new 
spindleage is shown in the attached, table. 

3. Handloom Indusry .—The only evidence regarding the 
quantities of cloth produced by handlooms in India is contained in 
the Report of the Fact Finding Committee (Handlooms and Mills) 
1942 which puts pre-war production at 1,500 million yds. per 
annum. This production would require 333 million lbs. of yarn per 
annum. The surplus yarn produced anuually at present by all 
existing mills is estimated to amount to 503 million lbs. The 
Committee considered that this surplus was quite sufficient to 
provide for the future requirements of the handloom industry as 
well as to meet the demand of other consumers. The Government 
of India were not, however, entirely satisfied on this point, and 
therefore, in order to ensure increased supplies of yam to handloom 
weavers and other consumers, they have directed that 25 per cent, 
of the new spindles installed should be left uncovered by looms. 

4. Tariff Policy .—In order to encourage fine count spinning 
in India, the Committee recommended a reduction in the duty on 
foreign (long staple) cotton from two annas to half an anna per lb; 
and in order to encourage the export trade, they recommended a 
lull rebate of import duty paid on cotton. The Government of 
India did not consider these measures justified in the present non¬ 
competitive conditions of world trade, but have promised to review 
the matter when competitive conditions return. 

5. Import of Textile Machinery .—The Committee recommend¬ 
ed (t) that the import of machinery for new plants and extensions 
of old plants in accordance with the approved allocation {vide 
paragraph 2 supra) should be permitted freely from all countries, 

(it) that the import of second-hand or reconditioned productive, 
machinery should not be permitted, 

(»»’») that where import of productive machinery is permitted 
for replacement of existing plant, the replaced plant should be 
scrapped. 

In view of the existing shortage of cloth and the probable 
inability of India to produce enough cloth for her own requirements 
for some years to come, the Government of India have not been able 
to accept the last recommenndation. As regards the first recom¬ 
mendation the Government of India consider that import of 
machinery, from countries whose currencies are scarce, should only 
be permitted where there is reason to suppose that the machines 
will be appreciably better or cheaper or will be delivered appreciably 
earlier than if obtained from the sterling areas. 

6. For further details reference may be made to the printed 
publication “Report of the Post-warPlanning Committee (Textiles)”. 
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CEMENT INDUSTRY. 


1. Target .—The Government of India decided that the target 
of cement production by 1952 should be 6 million tons per annum. 
The potential capacity of existing plants, taking into account those 
in process of erection, is expected to be about 3 million tons by the 
end of 1946. 

2. Location .—The Associated Cement Companies and Dalmias 
submitted plans to Government for an expansion of their productive 
capacity by 1.75 million tons and informed Government that their 
arrangements had advanced to the point where they could order 
plant immediately on sanction of their projects and start work 
immediately on the plant being made available. In view of the 
necessity of securing a rapid increase in production, Government 
accepted these plans in March, 1945. They also accepted a scheme 
for the production of cement in Jamnagar upto an estimated 1 lakh 
tons per year. These arrangements left a balance of 1.15 million 
tons of production per annum to be achieved in the first 5 year 
period after the war. 

3. For the allocation of the balance (1.15 million tons) a 
press note was issued in April 1945 inviting applications from per¬ 
sons, other than ACC, Dalmias and Jamnagar, wishing to set up 
cement factories. The applications were scrutinised in consultation 
with Provincial Governments and the Political Department and alloca¬ 
tions made. 

Statements showing how the proposed production of 6 million 
tons per annum will be distributed between the various Provinces 
and States are attached. 


ALLOCATION OF THREE MILLION TONS PER ANNUM 
OF CEMENT PRODUCTION. 


Punjab 

... 

... 4,50,000 tons. 

U. P. 

• • • 

... 1,00„000 „ 

C. P. 


... 1,00,000 „ 

Bihar 


... 4,50,000 „ 

Sind 


... 2,50,000 „ 

Madras 


... 5,30,000 „ 

Assam 


... 1,75,000 „ 

Bengal 


1,20,000 „ 

Bhopal State ... 


... 1,00,000 „ 
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Gangpur State 

... 1,00,000 „ 

Tehri Garwhal State 

... 1,00,000 „ 

Sirmour State 

... 1,00,000 „ 

Mysore State ... 

30,000 „ 

Patiala State ... 

... 1,00,000 „ 

Porbander State 

... 1,00,000 ,, 

Balasinore State 

... 1,00,000 „ (now 


transferred 


Bombay to 


Province.. 

Gwalior State 

... 1,00,000 „ 

Travancore State 

50,000 „ 

Jamnagar State 

... 1,00,000 „ 


31,55,000 „ 

EXISTING CEMENT WORKS 

(excluding 3 million tons expansions). 

. C. C. 


Wah (Punjab) 

... 1,65,000 tons 

Surajpur (Patiala) ... 

... 1,00,000 „ 

Rohri (Sind) 

70,000 ,. 

Dwarka (Baroda) 

... 1,80,000 „ 

Porbander (Porbander) 

42,000 „ 

Lakheri (Bundi State) 

... 2,20,000 „ 

Banmore (Gwalior State) 

60,000 „ 

Kymore (C.P.) 

... 3,55,000 „ 

Khalari (Bihar) ... * 

... 1,00,000 „ 

Chaibasa (Bihar) 

... 1,00,000 „ 

Shahbad (Hyderabad State) ... 

... 2,10,000 „ 

Kistna (Madras) 

80,000 „ 

Madukarad (Madras) 

... 1,80,000 „ 


1,862,000 „ 
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Dalmia. 

Dandot (Punjab) 

Drigh Road (Sind) ... 
Dalmia Dadri (Jind State) 
Dalmia nagar (Bihar) 
Dalmiapuram (Madras) 


... 70,000 tons 

... 2 , 00,000 ,, 
70,000 „ 
... 1,50,000 „ 

70,000 „ 


Other Works. 

Sone Valley Cement Co., Calcutta (Bihar) 
Assam Bengal Cement Chhatak (Assam) 
Kalyanpur lime & Cement Co, (Bihar) 
Andhra Cement Co., Bezwada (Madras) 
Mysore Iron & Steel Works (Bhadravati) 


5,60,000 tons 

2,00,000 tons 
70,000 „ 
40,000 „ 
30,000 „ 
20,000 „ 


3,60,000 tons 
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SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE VANASPATI 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

1. Target of Production .—The consumption of vanaspat i rose 
from 38,000 tons in 1938 to 82,000 tons in 1941. The majority of 
the Committee consider that the target of production for 1950 should 
be 400,000 tons, and that the effects of expansion should be examin¬ 
ed in 1948. 

2. Location .—The productive capacity of the existing factories 
together with those under construction, sanctioned under the im¬ 
mediate expansion scheme or allowed under the automatic registra¬ 
tion scheme, is estimated at 370,000 tons. Thus expansion by 
30,000 tons only is necessary to reach the target figure. 

The distribution of factories resulting from sanctions for expan¬ 
sion already given will by no means coincide with what the Com¬ 
mittee consider the best distribution. As propostfls covering almost 
the total expansion have been accepted, changes in the distribution 
will now be difficult. They strongly urge, however, that changes 
should be made, if possible, and that sanctions granted to parties 
who fail speedily to proceed with these projects should be cancelled. 
Any lapses or cancellations of capacity in the different regions should 
be properly adjusted, lapses in the western region being allotted to 
the northern region and lapses in the eastern region to the southern. 
Steps should also be taken to prevent any unauthorised increase in 
capacity 

3. Raw Materials.— The Vanaspati factories in India mainly 
tst ground-nut oil as their raw material; Cotton-seed oil is used very 
little, but in the Committee’s opinion, the possibilities of extending 
its use should be explored. To get better quality of cotton seed oil for 
the manufacture of Vanaspati and of oil cake for feeding cattle, 
cotton seeds should be delinted and decorticated before being crushed. 
The Committee recommend that Vanaspati factories should be per¬ 
mitted to be erected in cotton-seed producing areas only if they put 
up their own cotton seed crushing unit, including machinery for 
delinting and dehusking. 

They consider that to stimulate the production of good cotton 
seed oil, the erection of Vanaspati factories in cotton seed producing 
areas should be permitted at once and at least one factory of 25 
tons daily capacity should be erected in the Punjab. 

4. Nature of Government Assistance Required .—The Committee 
recommend:— 

(a) that a permanent committee be set up to examine and 

review standards of quality, 

(b) that a permanent Advisory Board, closely associated with 

the Government Department concerned, should be set up, 

(c) that a Central Research Institute equipped with a pilot 

plant should be set up, 
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(d) that 10 persons with experience of Vanaspati factories in 
India should be sent abroad for training every year for 
the next 3 years, either at Government expense of preferably 
at the expense of the manufacturers; but Government 
should provide facilities, and 

(e) that the import duty at present levied on Vegetable Pro¬ 

ducts is adequate and further protection is not needed. 

5. Other Recommendations .—The Committee makes the follow¬ 
ing recommendations regarding export:— 

(a) It should be the aim to export at least 50,000 tons of 
Hydrogenated oils yearly by 1950. 

(b) Exports of cotton seed and ground nuts and their oil cakes 
should be restracted in the light of the demand for them 
in India from time to time. 

6. Government have not yet passed orders on the Committee’s 
recommendations. 




APPENDIX II 


A NOTE ON THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL PLANNING 
COMMITTEE- 

by 

Prof K. T. Shah. 


The National Planning Committee was appointed in pursuance 
of a Resolution of the Conference of Ministers of Industries in the 
several Provinces held at Delhi on the 2nd and 3rd October, 1938, 
under the Chairmanship of Shri Subash Chandra Bose, then President 
of the Indian National Congress. 

1. This Conference of the Ministers of Industries is of the 
opinion that the problems of. poverty and unemployment, of 
National defence and. of the economic regeneration in general cannot 
be solved without industrialisation. As a step towards such industri¬ 
alisation, a comprehensive scheme of national planning should be 
formulated. This scheme should provide for the development of heavy 
key industries, medium scale industries and cottage industries, 
keeping in view our national requirements, the resources of 
the country, as also the peculiar circumstances prevailing in the 
country. 

The scheme should provide for the establishment of new 
industries of all classes and also for the development of the existing 
ones. 

LARGES SCALE INDUSTRIES. 

2. This Conference, having considered the views of several 
Provincial Governments, is of the opinion that pending the 
submission and consideration of a comprehensive industrial plan for 
the whole of India, steps should be taken to start the following large 
scale industries of national importance on an All-India basis and the 
efforts of all provinces and Indian States should, as far as possible, be 
co-ordinated to that end;— 

(а) Manufacture of machinery and plant and tools of all 
kinds; 

(б) Manufacture of automobiles, motor boats, etc., and their 

accessories, and other industries connected with transport 
and communication ; 

(c) Manufacture of electrical plant and accessories ; 

(d) Manufacture of heavy chemicals and fertilisers ; 

(e) Metal production ; 

(/) Industries connected with power generation and power 
supply. 
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PLANNING COMMITTEE. 

3. With a view to doing preliminary work for giving effect 
to the resoultions 1 and 2, this Conference appoints a Planning Com¬ 
mittee, the personnel of which will be announced later by the Congress 
President. 

To enable this Committee to commence work forthwith, the 
different Provincial Governments are requested to make suitable 
financial contributions. The Committee will submit its report to the 
Congress Working Committee and to the All-India National Planning 
Commission, provided for hereafter, within four months of the com¬ 
mencement of its sitting. 

4. This Conference is further of opinion that a Commission, 
fully representative of all-India, including the British Indian 
Provinces and the Indian States, should be appointed for the purpose 
of giving effect to Resoultions 1 and 2 after the consideration of 
the recommendations of the Planning Committee. The Commission, 
to be called the All-India National Planning Commission, shall 
consist of the following members with powers to co-opt:— 

(a) One nominee of the Government of each province or State 
co-operating in this work ; 

(b) Pour representatives of the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce : 

( c) A representative of the All-India Village Industries As¬ 

sociation, and 

(d) All members of the Planning Committee mentioned in 

Resolution No. 3. 

The personnel of the Committee, as originally set up by Shri 
Subash Chandra Bose, consisted of :— 

1. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, subsequently Chairman of the N.P.C. 

2. Sir M. Viswesvaraiya (subse- 7. Shri K. T. Shah, 

quently resigned.) 

3. Sir Purshottamadas Thakur- 8. Dr. Meghnad Saha, 
das. 

4. Shri Ambalal Sarabhai. 9. Shri A. K. Saha. 

5. Shri A. D. Shroff. 10. Sir J. C. Ghosh. 

6. Dr. Nazir Ahmad. 11. Dr. V. S. Dubey. 

The Committee met for the first time from December 17th to 
December 21st 1938. Detailed Questionnaire was prepared for 
circulation amongst Governments, public bodies concerned with the 
economic development of the country, economists, and others in¬ 
terested in the subjeot. 
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The following resolution was adopted by the Committee on 
River Commissions :— 

“ The Planning Committee is of the opinion that the various 
Provincial Governments should create Provincial and, where necessary, 
inter-provincial River Commissions for the regulation, development 
and control of the various rivers and waterways for the purpose of 
providing :— 

(i) water for agriculture and industries ; 

(it) hydro-electric power ; 

(Hi) cheap transport ; 

(iv) prevention of erosion silting, and floods ; and 

( v ) safeguarding the health of the people. 

The Commission should also consider and deal with problems 
of shifting of river beds 

Three months time limit was given within which the Ques¬ 
tionnaire was to be answered but it had to be extended every 
time. When the Commmittee met again in June 1939, not all the 
Governments, public bodies, and individuals amongst whom the 
Questionnaire had been circulated, had replied. A tentative budget 
for the Committee was also prepared, and an office organisation 
set up. 

At the end of the first Meeting, the Chairman, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, gave a Note on the Congress Policy vis&-a-vis the National 
Planning Committee, in which he explained the seeming opposition 
between the claims of small industries, and modern large-scale 
mechanised Industrialisation on a National scale. He also drew 
attention to the Karachi ongress Resolution on Fundamental 
Rights, which the Congress was determined to assure to every¬ 
one of the Indian people, and quoted another Resolution of the 
same body ;— 

“ The State shall own or control key industries and services, 
mineral resources, railways, water-ways, shipping and other means of 
public transport 

The Committee mot. from June 10th to June 17th 1939, when, 
the work of the National Planning was more thoroughly organised. 
29 Sub-Committees were appointed with specific terms of reference. 
These related to Agriculture (8), Industries (7), Labour and Popula¬ 
tion (2), Commerce (1), Finance (2), Currency, Banking and Insurance 
(2), Education and Health (2) and Housing (2), Transport and 
Communications (2), and a sub-committee to consider Women’s 
Role in Planned Economy. Iu addition, there were some ad hoc 
Sub-Committees to consider such items as Publicity, Statistics, 
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etc. Shri K. T. Shah was appointed Honorary General Secretary 
and Ex-officio Member of all Sub-Committees to co-ordinate their 
work. Tentative lists of “ Key”, ‘‘Defence Industries ” and “ Public 
Utilities ” were also prepared. 

The following Resolution on licensing was passed :— 

“ This Committee is of the opinion that no new factory should be 
allowed to be established and no existing factory should be allowed 
to be extended or to change control without the previous permission 
in writing of the Provincipal Government. In granting such 
permission the Provincial Government should take into eonsidera 
tion such factors as desirability of location of industries in a well 
distributed manner over the entire province, prevention of mono¬ 
polies, discouragement of the establishment of uneconomic units, 
avoidance of over-production and general economic interest of the 
province and the country. The various provincial Governments 
should secure for themselves requisite powers for the purpose, if 
necessary by undertaking suitable legislation.” 

A general note on the aims and objects, as well as the in¬ 
structions to the Sub-Committees were also issued. 

Several Members were also co-opted at the instance of some 
Governments, or public organisations, e.g., Shri Walchand Hirachand, 
Prof. Radha Kamal Mukherji, Shri N. M. Joshi and Rani Raj wade. 
Ministers of Industries or Development in the several Provinces, as 
well as the States which had co-operated and given grants towards 
the expenditure of the National Planning Committee were invited to 
attend the Sessions whenever Plenary Sessions were held. 

The scope and nature of the National Planning Committee’s 
work was clearly defined. 

“3. What isplanning ? Planning under a democratic system 
may be defined as the technical co-ordination, by disinterested 
experts, of consumption, production, investment, trade and income 
distribution in accordance with social objectives set by bodies 
representative of the nation. Such planning is not only to be consi¬ 
dered from the point of view of economics and the raising of the 
standard of living, but must include cultural and spiritual values and 
the human side of life. 

4. Such a plan thus requires a social objective and the power 
and authority to give effect to the Plan. If this power is limited in 
any way or there are other restrictions, political or economio, which 
come in the way of the working out of the Plan, no comprehensive 
planned economy can develop. Real Planning can only take place 
with full political and economic freedom, and a national plan * must 
therefore be based on India having sovereign authority. At the same 
time, in view of the present circumstances prevailing in the country, 
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and the restrictions that have been imposed upon us, the Plan must 
also indicate what isimmediately feasible and what steps should be 
taken, even under existing conditions, to. work towards the 
realisation of the Plan and to secure the fullest possible utilisation of 
the national rseources for raising the standard of life. Such steps 
must be in keeping with the scheme of a planned economy, and in 
no event must anything be done which might come in the way of 
that Plan. 

5, Ihere a large measure of agreement in the country 
about our social <_ Motives and yet there are vital differences also. 
It is possible that many of these differences might be resolved as a 
result of this enquiry. To. some extent these objectives have been 
indicated by the National Congress in a number of resolutions and 
by the general policy it has pursued. We must adhere to this 
general policy and keep these objectives in view. Reference has 
been made to these in the Chairman’s memorandum. 

6. The Congress has laid stress for many years on the develop¬ 
ment of cottage industries and has sought to direct the attention of 
the country to the condition of the villagers. We cannot forget that 
emphasis or ignore the fact that all progress in India must be 
measured in terms of raising the standards of India’s millions. An 
apparent conflict has arisen in the minds of some between the claims 
of cottage industries and those of large scale industries. This 
conflict is largely one of emphasis. It is clear that in India today 
the development of cottage industries on a vast scale is essential for 
the well being of the masses. It is equally clear that the rapid develo¬ 
pment of large scale machine industry is an urgent need of the country. 
Without industrialisation no country can have political or economic 
freedom, and even cottage industries cannot develop to any large 
extent if economic freedom is absent. Without industrialisation also 
the rapid and effective raising of the standard pf the people is not 
possible. Key industries, defence industries and Public Utilities 
must be developed on a large scale. Even the development of 
cottage industries is helped greatly by the supply of cheap power and 
suitable machinery for cottage use which are obtainable from the 
working of large scale enterprises. To some extent handicrafts and 
large scale industrial enterprises are oinplementary to each other. 
The problem before the country, therefore, is one of co-ordinated 
growth in both directions and the avoidance, so far as. is possible 
of conflict between cottage industry and large scale industry. 

7. The emphasis of the Congress on cottage industries is 
chiefly due to its desire to have a more equitable system of distri¬ 
bution and to avoid the evils that have resulted from indiscriminate 
and uncontrolled industrialism. Distribution is the vital corner¬ 
stone of any planned economy and the evils of industrialism can 
and should be avoided if there is an equitable system of distribution. 
In the National Plan for India a proper scheme of distribution must 
therefore be considered as essential. 
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8. The resolution of the Delhi Conference of Ministers of Indus¬ 
tries which led to the formation of the National Planning Committee is 
a clear direction to the Committee to hasten industrialisation and calls 
for the development of heavy Key Industries, medium scale indus¬ 
tries and cottage industries. These are the terms of reference of 
this Committee. It should be further remembered that the Congress 
has laid down in its resolution on Fundamental Rights that “The 
State shall own or control Key Industries and Services, Mineral 
Resources, Railways, Waterways, Shipping and other means of 
Public Transport”, 

9. The principal objective of planning the, national economy 
should be to attain, as far as possible, national self-sufficiency and 
not primarily for purposes of foreign markets. This . does not 
exclude international trade, which should bo encouraged, but with 
a view to avoid economic imperialism. The first chargo on tho 
country’s produce, agricultural and industrial, should be to meet the 
domestic needs of food supply, raw materials and manufactured 
goods. But outlets for surplus goods may be explored to meet the 
requirements of India’s international indebtedness. 

10. The fundmental aim to be kept in view is to ensure an 
adequate standard of living for the masses. An adequate standard 
of living implies a certain irreducible minimum plus a progressive 
scale of comforts and amenities. 

11. A really progressive standard of life will necessitate the 
increase of the national wealth five or six times. But for the present 
the minimum standard which can and should be reached is an 
increase of national wealth of between two and three times within 
the next ten years. It i3 with this object in view, that we should 
plan now. 

12. Planned advance has to be measured by certain objective 
tests from year to year. These may be laid down as follows :— 

(i) The improvement of nutrition from the standard ofirreducibe 
minimum requirement of proteins, carbohydrates and 
minerals (as well as necessary protective foods) having 
a calorific value of 2,400 to 2,800 units lor on adult 
worker. 

(it) The improvement of clothing from the present consumption 
of about 15 yards on an average to at least 30 yards per 
capita per annum. 

(Hi) Housing standards to reach at least 100 sq. ft.i per 
capita. 

13. Viewed from another standpoint the following indices of 
progress should be borne in mind :— 

(*) The increase in agricultural production j 7 ) To meet at least 

[ the requirements 
laid down in 12. 

(«) The increase in industrial production ; J (i) and (it) above 
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(Hi) The diminution of unemployment; 

(iv) The increase in per capita income ; 

(v) The liquidation of illiteracy ; 

(t») The increase in public utility services ; 

(vii) Provision of medical aid on the basis of one health unit 
for 1000 population ; 

(viii) The increase in the average expectation of life. 

Statistical data have to be collated and compared with a view 
to measure the progress of the Plan from time to time. The develop¬ 
ment of statistical work will be necessary to keep pace with the 
development of planning. 

14. The different sectors of the Plan have necessarily to be 
co-ordinated. The essence of planning is an advance on all fronts. 
There must be agricultural planning, the object being that the 
country should be at least self-sufficient as regards food stuffs 
measured in terms of the food index given above, and as regards 
quantity of raw materials, this should be raised by a pre-determined 
percentage. Soil conservation, afforestation, grass land management, 
flood control and river managment and improvement of inland navi¬ 
gation and transport, improvement of livestock and fodder supply, 
are items in the planned programme which have not yet been taken 
up systematically. Power development and the conservation and 
development of coal and other kinds of fuel for industrial power 
also demand planning. More important is the planning of different 
kinds and types of industries, large, medium and cottage, which 
alone may effectively mitigate the present pressure of population 
on the soil. Within a decade the aim should be to produce a balanced 
economic structure in which about half the population would depend 
on agriculture. 

15. Education, general and vocational, and developmental 
research also have to be included in a planned programme. The 
place and organisation of public services should be in keeping with 
the requirements of the Plan. 

16. No planning can succeed if the rate of economic progress 
is outrun by the rate of increase in population. In the planned 
economy of India emigration shall not be based on the deliberate 
policy of developing population so as to create a surplus to settle in 
other countries but such surplus may be allowed to emigrate through 
agreements with other countries with due regard to the rights of such 
settlers in those parts. 
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17. A complete scheme of planned economy is a vast under¬ 
taking requiring fun information and data and the -willing co-opera¬ 
tion of the technical experts, industrialists, administrators and the 
public at large. It is a progressive scheme being continually adjusted 
to changing conditions and always taking advantage of the ex* 
perience gained in its working. The National Planning Committee 
is obviouly not in a position to draw up such a complete scheme nor 
does it intend to do so at this stage. What is intended now is to 
lay the foundation of a planned economy on which the future 
structure can be built. But even at this stage the full picture must 
be envisaged, a complete outline drawn up, which can be filled in 
later as opportunity comes and further materials are available. 
India is one of the very few countries in the world which has practic¬ 
ally all the resouces within its borders of building up a planned 
system.” 

At a Meeting of the Chairman and Secretaries of Sub-Committees 
held in Bombay on the 12th to 14th February 1940, the following 
points of Public Policy were agreed to :— 

It will thus be seen that the National Planning Committee 
has already gone far in laying down the principle that Defence 
Industries, Key Industries and Public Utilities should be either State- 
owned or controlled. A discussion took place at the meeting on the 
11th February as to which of these should bo State-owned and the 
measure of control in regard to the others. 

In regard to Defence Industries, it was decided that they must 
be owned and controlled by the State. Regarding Key Industries, 
the majority were of opinion that they should also be State-owned, 
though a substantial minority considered that State control would 
be sufficient. It was made clear, however, that any control of such 
industries must be a rigid one. 

Public U ilities, it was also decided, should be owned by some 
organ of the State, such organ being either the Central Government, 
Provincial Government, or a Local Board. It was also possible to 
have something of the nature of the London Transport Board 
controlling such Public Utilities. 

In regard to*the other important and vital industries, which 
are not Key Industries, or Defence Industries, or Public Utilities, no 
special rule was laid down. But it was made clear that 
the very nature of planning required control in some measure. 
What this measure should be might vary with the industry in 
question. 

As regards the agency in State-owned industries it was 
suggested that as a general rule, an autonomous Public- Trust would 
be suitable, the nature of such Trust being varied in the case of 
different industries. Suoh a Trust would ensure public ownership 
and control, but should avoid the difficulties and inefficiency, which 
creep in from a democratic control. This suggestion was approved 
of by some members present, while others thought that no definite 
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rules should be laid down and the sub-committees should be left free 
to make their own recommendations. It was also suggested that 
there might be co-operative ownership and control. These 
suggestions are being forwarded to the sub-committees for their 
consideration. It is open to them to make their own recom¬ 
mendations. 

In regard to private industries aided or supported by the state, 
the measure of State control is likely to be greater than in unaided 
industries. The State may appoint directors or representatives 
to see that the State Policy in regard to planning is carried out. 
Such representatives of the State will not be supposed to interfere 
in the day to day administration of the industry, but, it will be 
their function to see that the industry is co-ordinated with the 
National Planning Scheme and the general policies of the State are 
being carried out by the industry. Any planning will involve a 
close scrutiny of the development of industry in all its branches and 
a periodical survey of the progress made. It will mean the training 
up of the technical staffs necessary for the further expansion of 
industry and the State may require industries to train up such 
staffs. 

In the event of the private industry being taken over by the 
State, fair compensation shouid be paid. In calculating this com¬ 
pensation, a number of factors will have to be taken into considera¬ 
tion, so that the interests of the general public do not suffer and at 
the same time the owners of the industry are not victimised. It 
wa.s not thought necessary to go into any further details in regard 
to this matter at this stage. 

The relation of industries on a large-scale to village and 
cottage industries was also considered. The fact that the National 
Congress has laid great stress on the development of cottage in¬ 
dustries, and more specially on hand-spinning and haud-weaving, 
was to be co-ordinated in the National Plan. It may not be 
possible at this stage to define accurately the scope of each but 
in view of the Congress policy, which may be later the State 
Policy, nothing should be done to erect barriers to the carrying out of 
such a policy. 

Therefore, it should be laid down that any large-scale industry, 
which may come into conflict with a particular cottage industry 
encouraged and supported by the State, should itself be controlled 
by the State. Such control will prevent any conflicts arising and 
co-ordination will be easy. 

The Meeting also passed the following resolution in regard to 
the place of women in Planned Economy :— 

“ In the scheme of Planned Economy, every care should be 
taken to secure for woman, irrespective of civil conditions, not only 
theoretical equality of opportunity for training and employment, 
but also to see that such training and particularly employment are 
made available to her, as the consequence of the Planned Economy 
and at the instance of the Planning Authority.” 
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Between June 1939 and September 1940, several Plenary 
Sessions of the National Planning Committee weie held, and reports 
submitted by the several Sub-Committees from time to time, whether 
Interim or Pinal, were considered and decisions taken by the Com¬ 
mittee on each of them consider* d by itself. 

Informal discussions were also held from time to time at Allaha¬ 
bad and Bombay during the same period, between the Chairman and 
Secretaries of Sub-Committees and the local members of the National 
Planning Committee, who were available in each case and ideas 
exchanged and certain general principles elaborated. 

When, however, the War broke out early in September 1939, 
not all the Sub-Committees had reported; and the work of the 
National Planning Committee was, therefore, nowhere near com¬ 
pletion. 

Soon after, the arrest and imprisonment of the Chairman 
followed, which further impeded the work of the Committee. This 
was more so, as the Chairman was prevented, while in jail, from 
official contacts in communication with the National Planning 
Committee. 

In the years that followed, from 1940 to 1945, the National 
Planning Committee had a nominal existence, with a barest staff 
necessary to keep up that existence. At fiist some Members had 
promised to contribute towards even this irreducible minimum of 
expenditure, but by the end of 1941, all these were exhausted and 
suggestions wtre thrown out to wind up the Committee. 

It was not deemed proper, however, to wind up the Com¬ 
mittee, even apart from the legal difficulty of dissolving it under 
the then existing oiroumstances. The Honorary General Secretary 
kept it up on his own, though no concrete work was done. 

Immediately after the release of the Chairman in June 1945, 
steps were taken to revive the Committee. An informal meeting was 
held in September 1945, and a formal meeting in November 
1945. New or revised Instructions to Sub-Committees were then 
issued. They were asked to' revise and bring up-to-date their 
Reports, in cases where they had been submitted already, and those 
Sub-Committees which had not made Interim Report's till then were 
aalled upon to finalise the same. Those which had not submitted 
eny report were called upon to submit their Reports within a given 
period. 

Five Sub-Committees had not reported by the time the 
National Planning Committee re-assembled in November 1945. These 
were:— 

(1) Trade (section relating to Domestic Trade). 

(2) Power and Fuel. 

(3) Technical and Scientific Education. 

(4) Fisheries 

(5) Manufacturing Industries. 
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These Reports have since been circulated amongst Members. 

At the same time a special Sub-Committee was appointed 
Fo consider certain urgent matters on priorities in development, viz. 
fisod, Housing and Education. This was asked to submit its 
Report within three months. The National Planning Committee 
was expected to meet about March 1946 to consider the same along 
with the rest of the material that came before it. 

In view of the developments in other fields, however, it was 
impossible to hold a formal meeting of the National Planning Com¬ 
mittee in the months that followed, though most of the Sub-Com¬ 
mittees, which had not reported, did submit their Reports during 
this period, and also the special Sub-Committee to consider priorities 
in Food, Education and Housing. 
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APPENDIX HI 

RESOURCES BUDGET 

Introduction 

On the 17th July, 1946, Council gave directions for the preparation of a Re¬ 
sources Budget, that is to say an estimate of the quantities of the main raw materials 
that would be required for implementing the various development plans and of 
the quantities likely to be available from indigenous sources of supply. 

2. After consultation with officers who are concerned with the main construc¬ 
tional programmes it was decided to confine attention to the following m a terials all 
of which will be required in large quantities. 

Coal. 

Steel. 

Timber. 

Cement. 

Bricks. 

Cement and bricks were included not only on aocount of their intrinsic 
importance, but because their manufacture involves consumption of coal. 

3. Though there are other materials, besides the above, which are of importance 
and may prove to be in short supply, the demand for them will be relatively in¬ 
considerable, and for this and for other reasons, erg., because no reliable figures 
are available or because the supplies will in any case have to come mainly fr<5m 
foreign countries, it was decided not to include them in this Resources Budget. 

4'. An attempt has been made to frame, for each of the materials noted above, 
©stimatos of probable production and of probable demand during each of the next 
6 years. These estimates are for the most part based on very imperfect data. 
Figures, which are really little more than guesses, have often had to be accepted 
uncritically as the equivalent of reliable statistics and made the basis for deducing 
other figures. The sources of the various figures have, however, been briefly noted 
so as to afford some means of appraising their value. 

It may be explained that in order to estimate future demand, Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments, Major Indian States, and Departments of the Central Government 
concerned with large constructional programmes were asked to furnish estimates 
of their probable requirements over each of the netxt five years, or, if this was too 
difficult, at any rate over the next 2-3 years. Several Provinces have not Oven 
yet replied, but it has been possible to guess roughly their requirements from the’ 
detailed estimates supplied by other Provinces. 

5. A Resources Budget should perhaps include an estimate of human resources. 
This has not been attempted as it appears to be impracticable. It is well-known 
that lack of trained personnel will be one of the principal obstacles in the way of 
.the execution of development plans, but data for assessing this lack in quantitative 
tertns is not at present available. The only two bits of evidence which have come 
to notice, throwing light on the extent of the deficiency, are that the Bengal 
Government have had to out their immediate programme of constructional work 
by nearly one half owing to insufficiency of*staff, and the Sind Government esti¬ 
mate that they will have to cut their whole Public Works programme by one- 
third for the same reason. 

6. This budget has been drawn up on a simple plan. A section is devoted to 
estimates of production and consumption for each of the five raw materials selected 
for consideration, and this is followed by a brief summary of the main fads which 
emerge and of the conclusions which appear to be suggested. 



COAL 

Production 

1. Pre-war consumption of coal. —The average annual production of coal during 
the period 1933-39 was about 24 million tons. Imports were negligible, amounting 
to only about 63,000 tons per annum. Average exports during the same period 
were about 810 thousand tons, increasing from 429 in 1933 to 1,688 in 1939. Thus 
pre-war consumption of coal within the country could be put at about 23 million 
tons. 

2. War production.' —The table below gives the production, imports, exports 
and distribution by consumers for the war period 1939 to 1946. The figures for 
the last two years are not complete and are subject to slight modification. 



1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1946 

Production 

27,769 

29,388 

29,464 

29,433 

26,369 

26,966 

28,973 

Imports . 

49 

6 

8 

9 


Negligible. 



27,818 

|29,393 

29,472 

29,442 

26,369 

26,966 

28,973 

Exports . 

1,688 

2,112 

1,736 

422 

(included in the above). 

Hot amount 

available for 
consumption 

26,130 

27,281 

27,737 

29,020 




Distribution— 

Railways 

8,363 

8,630 

9,411 

9,266 

No figure 
available. 

(desnatchee only). 
9,860 10,640 

Admiralty 

70 

221 

409 

477 

... 

760 

660 

Bunker , 

927 

762 

817 

866 

••• 

1,410 

1,340 

Cotton Mills 

1,791 

2,029 

2,436 

2,268 

••• 

1,600 

2,010 

Jute Mills 

736 

728 

718 

778 

... 

460 

600 

Iron & Steel . 

6,629 

8,890 

4,427 

3,887 

... 

2,930 

3,130 

Dm nb Jir Tilno 

q«7 

372 


aa * 


234 

363 

xmojE Co A 1109 . 

oo / 

410 

«t) 

••• 

Cement . 

867 

869 

967 

1,033 

•a. 

736 

890 

Paper Mills 

244 

296 

328 

346 

»•* 

360 

420 

Port Trust 

122 

116 

120 

128 

... 

134 

163 

Inland Steamers 

607 

478 

473 

414 

... 

437 

442 

Tea Gardens . 

188 

181 

187 

160 


88 

163 

Collieries and 
wastage 

1,416 

1,498 

1,602 

2,634 

... 


... 

Other industries 
and domestic 

3,914 

2,221 

6,628 

6,326 

... 

. 3,940 

6,239 

Total 

26,130 

27,281 

27,737 

29,020 

... 

22,936 

26,730 


3. Present production —It will be seen from the above table that production 
reaohed a peak in 1941 and 1942 ; fell off considerably in the next two years, 
but picked up again in 1946—an improvement which, it is understood, is being 
maintained during the current year. We may take it that present production 
is about 29 million tons, but due to transport difficulties only 23 millions in 1944 
and rather under 26 millions in 1045 could be moved from the collieries. 

4. Future production. —The Coalfields Committee consider that if certain 
measures suggested by them are carried out, production and transport could be 
stepped up by about 1J million tons annually, so that by 1956 about 41 million tons 
could be made available for consumption. But they have expressed some doubt 
Whether in the next year or two the transport situation will much improve, in which 
case the aotual dispatches might not greatly exceed 26 million tons per annum. 
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Consumption. 

5. The Coal Commissioner has estimated that the immediate requirements of 
the various consumers will amount to rather over 32| million tons per annum, if 
existing industrial capacity is to be fully utilised. The relevant figures are shown 
in abbreviated form below:— 

1047 

(million tons) 


Railways . . 

• 

• 

• 

. 

10-80 


Iron and Steel 

• 


• 


3*36 

(This would more than oover 
requirements • if all produoers 
were working to full oapaoity 
with a total output of 1*4 
million tons of finished steel.) 

Cotton textile . 





3'40 


Electric Coys. . 





2'10 


Cement 





1-20 


Sindri Factory . 





i V 20 


Brioks 






Paper 





O'48 


Coke Ovens 

• 




000 


Bunker and Export 





2-40 


Other industries 





3'22 


Domestio . 

• 

• 

« 


2'40 


Miscellaneous consumers 

• 

• 


2-07 

32-23 



The coalfields Committee think that the above is rather an over-estimate 
and that present requirements, if industry were working to full capacity, are of the 
order of 30 million tons per annum. Certain individual items in the Coal Com¬ 
missioner's estimates are certainly too high, and it seems safe to accept the lower 
figure of 30 million tons. If this is done, the gap between demand and pit-head 
production is only 1 million tons; but the gap between demand and the amount 
which is actually being moved from the collieries is decidedly larger viz., 4 to 4§ 
milli on tons. This gap has serious repercussions on the Iron and Steel Industry 
and to a lesser extent on the Cement Industry, neither of which can work to full 
capacity through lack of the right quantity and quality of coal. This in turn must 
necessarily have a retarding effect on the whole development programme. 

6. Transport difficulties .—Obviously transport difficulties are really the crux 
of the matter. The Railway Board stated in June 1946 that their target is to 
achieve a daily loading from the Bengal and Bihar coal fields of 3,700 wagons which 
would give a yearly movement from this area of about 28 million tons: but they 
added a warning that they did not expect to achieve this target for another 2 years, 
viz., till June, 1948. 

If this target was achieved by June, 1948, the position would be reasonably 
satisfactory as with 28 million tons coming from Bihar and Bengal, the total amount 
of coal available should be at least 32 million tons. The Coalfields Committee 
very much doubt whether the Railways will in fact achieve their target, but this 
conclusion, on which neither Government nor the Railway Department have yet 
expressed any definite opinion, is perhaps a little unduly gloomy. During 
1940-41 and 1941-42 the Railways moved 25-J million tons per annum from these 
coalfields. By the summer of 1948 when, presumably, they will have recovered 
from the present “ operational fatigue ” and will also be deriving benefit from the 
projects at present in progress for eliminating bottlenecks, increasing siding 
tacilities , etc., in the Bengal-Bihar coal fields they ought to be able at least to 
improve on the figure of 25-J million tons per annum, even if they do not reach 28 
millions. 
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In this connection it is worth noting that the target at the moment is 3,114 
wagons per day. During the current month the Railways have been nearly hitting 
this target, combined daily loadings of the E. I. and B. N. R. totalling roughly 
3,000 per day. This means that they have already achieved a rate which is equi¬ 
valent to a movement of 23 million tons per annum from the Bengal-Bihar Coal¬ 
fields and adding thereto 4 million tons per annum (the 1945 figure) for movement 
from C. P.* and the Indian States we get a total of 27 million tons per annum. It 
seems possible that we may already be achieving something like this figure rather 
than the 1945 figure of 26 million tons. 

7. General-conclusion. —This would mean that we have already knocked off 
1 million from the gap of 4 to 4J million tons. A further saving of nearly 1 million 
tons can be effected by restricting exports to 825,000 tons as recommended by the 
Coalfields Committee. Even so there is likely to be an embarrassing shortage for 
the next 2-3 years. 


STEEL 

Production 

Pre-war production. —Average pre-war production of finished steel in India 
was about 700,000 tons per annum and imports were 200,000 to 300,000 tons. Thus 
the total steel ‘available was about 1 million tons. No reliable figures are available 
regarding the distribution by consumers. Rough estimates made by the Iron and 
Steel Controller are as follows 


Railways . . . 


Tons 

200,000 

Port Trust, roads and rivers . 


26,000 

Packing ...... 


60,000 

Textile, tea and other industries 


60,000 

Structural fabricators .... 

; ; ' ; 

80,000 

Roofing of Kaoha buildings . 

100,000 

Buildings (including Government) . 

. . 

343,000 

Miscellaneous (including small industries) 


140,000 



998,000 


2. War production. —Production and imports during war years were as under :— 



1939-40 

1940-41 

( 000 Tons ) 
1942-43 1943-44 

1944-46 

Production 

804 

925 

907 

978 

923 

Imports 

260 

183 

49 

54 

87 


1,064 

1,108 

966 

1,032 

1,010 


During the war years, practically the whole of the available quantity of stee 
was used by the Defence Services, Railways and Civil Services. Private consumptioi 
was very negligible. 

3. Present productive capacity.— The present productive capacity of the foul 
primary producers is about 1.264,000 tons, viz .:— 



Tatas . 




Tons. 

850,000 



SOOB . 

Mysore 

* 

• 

* 

350,000 

40,000 

(inoludes 

and 

Ishapore 




24,000 

10,000 

tion). 


increased oapaoity of 
tons ready for opera- 


1,264,000 


* Note. —Projects are also in progress for improving clearance from ooalfieldg in the Penoh 
Valley in 0. P. So the 1046 figure of 4 million tons for 0. P. Se Indian States is a conservative 

ene. 
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Actual present production. —Actual figures of production are* however* muoh 
less due mainly to lack of coal and transport difficulties. Labour troubles have also 
contributed to a fall in production. In 1945-46 the output was only about 9,00,000 
tons and it is not expected greatly to exceed this figure in 1946-47. 

4. Future productive capacity and future production. —Productive capacity in 
the near future, say 1947, is estimated at 1,400,000 tons viz .:— 


Tons 


Present capacity .... |1,264,000 per annum.l 

SOOB ...... 1100,000 (increase when the Duplex Plant 

works at full capacity; tho 
delay is due to the laok of 
ooking coal and to strikes.) 

Ishapore ..... 36,000 

1,400,000 


It is possible that actual production will be stepped up to somewhere near this 
figure in 1948. It is most unlikely to reach it in 1947 ; indeed unless there is very 
substantial improvement both in the quality and quantity of coal made available 
to the steel industry and a cessation of labour disputes, 'production next year is 
again not likely to be more than about 900,000 tons. 

Productive capacity at the end of three to four years is expected to be about 
1,570,000 tons per year :*— 


Tons 


Present capacity . 

• 

* 

. [1,264,000 

per annum. 

Tat as . 

• 

• 


, 150,000 

per annum inorease in about 3 
years time. 

SCOB . 


• 

• 

. ; • 100,000 

per annum inorease as stated 
above. 

Mysore 

• • 

• 

« 

. r 20,000 

per annum inorease in about 4 
years’ time.^j 

Ishapore 

• • 

• 

• 

. [ 36,000 

1,670,000 

per annum inorease as stated 
above. 


The Iron and Steel Panel have recommended the installation of a new plant 
with a capacity of 500,000 tons per annum rising ultimately to one million tons, 
and, if circumstances warrant it, another plant of the same capacity. But it will 
he 5—7 years before this plant is installed and in actual operation. So far as the next 
5 years are concerned it can be disregarded. Moreover, even some of the extensions 
to existing plants noted above may not come about, unless arrangements can be 
made to divert coal with coking properties from the railways and other users to 
steel works. This matter has been fully dealt with in the report of the Coalfields 
Committee, and will be considered by Government in due course. 

5. To sum up, during the next three years actual production may range from 
900,000—1,400,000 tons, but is likely to be nearer the lower than the higher figure 
at any rate in 1947. By 1950 productive capacity may reach about 1,550,000 tons 
And fro-* 1953 onwards it should be not less than 2,000,000 tons. 
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Consumption 


6. Present demand .—The present demand, for finished steel is certainly over 
1 million tons per annum. As current production is only 900,000 tons, the Iron 
and Steel ^.Controller has made the following alloiment for the current year:— 


Railways ..... 

*d. a, i. & s. 

Packing requirements 
Provinces (including unclassified 
users) . . . 

Defence ..... 


Tons 

300,000 (demand 500,000 tons). 
200,000 (demand 260,000 tons). 
100,000 

300,000 

Nil. (demand 90,000 tons). 


7. For 1947, it has quite recently been decided to allocate an assumed indi¬ 
genous production of 900,000 tons and imports of 150,000 tons as follows :— 



Tons 

Railways. 

300,000' 

Industrial maintenance and packing 

160,000 

Steel processing industries .... 

210,000 

Government Development schemes 

80,000 

Industrial Development schemes . 

50,000 

Exports . ' . 

10,000 

Provinces (small consumers) .... 

260,000 

Total . 1,060,000 


8. Future demand .—As regards the future demand over the next few years, it is 
difficult to frame reliable estimates. The Iron and Steel (Major) Panel have sugges¬ 
ted that it will amount to two million tons per annum made up as follows 


Tons. 

Normal requirements (Pre-war) ...... 1,000,000 

Agricultural Department ....... 465,000 

Railway Board (over and above 200,000 tons normal require¬ 
ments) .......... 300,000 

Hydel and other electric schemes ...... 60,000 

Roads . . . ... . . . . . 10,000 

Provinces (increase in consumption by other unclassified users) , . 200,000 


Total 


2,025,000 


It is possible that thfe is somewhat of an over-estimate, at any rate, so far as the 
next two or three years are'concernsd. Apart from other possible errors, the figures 
supplied by the Agriculture Department have been misunderstood by the Panel— 
the correct estimate of the increased, agricultural requirements is 120,000 tons and not 
455,000 tons. Even this lower figure may be an over-estimate. 

9. The primary purpose of the present enquiry is, however, not so much to esti¬ 
mate the total demand as to establish the magnitude of Government demands in 

* Noth. —The industries which draw their requirements against the D. G., I. & S. quotwofi 
200,000 tons number about 35. The more important of these industries are :— 

Tons 

Structural fabricators ........ 146,000 

Bolts, nuts, rivets, eto., manufactureres ..... 38,000 

Other manufacturing industries like steel, furniture, sugar mill, 
machinery, textile machinery, bioycle manufacture, electric 
goods, eto. ......... 77,000 


Total 


260,000 
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relatit a tc probable supplies. The table below covers most of Government require¬ 
ments and is compiled from or based on figures supplied by the various Governments 
or departments concerned. 



1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

Railways .... 

, 455,000 

455,600 


Not known. 


Posts & Telegraphs . 

22,000 

22,000 


Not known. 


Roads (average for 5 years) 

15,200 

15,200 

£ 15,200 

15,200 

15,200 

C. P. W. D. 

20,000 

16,000 

Not known. 

E-in-C. (Military) 

Provincial irrigation and 

16,000 

17,600 

19,600 

21,700 

21,700 

electricity programmes 
(including inter-provin¬ 
cial projects) 

Provincial building pro¬ 

75,000 

85,000 

79,000 

38,000 

46,000 

grammes 

States building and irriga¬ 

42,000 

37,000 

35,000 

36,000 

31,000 

tion programmes . 

16,000 

18,000 

11,000 

10,000 

12,000 

Total 

661,800 

666,400 

, , 

. , 

, , 


To the above total would have to be added something for Ports, say 16,000 tons 
per annum‘and for Defence Department other than E-in-C. It was suggested to the 
Iron and Steel Panel that 60,000 tons per annum might represent defence require¬ 
ments, but the Panel considered these figures rather low and the demand for the cur¬ 
rent year (which the Iron and Steel Controller has refused) is 90,000 tons. 75,000 
tons would seem to be sufficient allowance, making with 15,000 tons for Ports another 
90,000 tons. 

Thus the total Government demand during the next two years may be put at 
roughly 750,000 tons and it will probably increase rather than decrease during the 
three succeeding years. It wilLbe observed that it amounts to a very large proportion 
of current jftoduction. Indeed, if the Government demand were met in full and 
production continued to run at only 900,000 tons per annum, there would only be 
about 150,000 tons left for private consumers. This is obviously totally inadequate. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to speculate at length on tho extent to which it falls 
short of requirements. Judged by tho pre-war ratio of Government to private 
consumption, the demand of private consumers for steel can hardly be much less than 
the Government demand ; and even though Government consumption is much greater 
now than it was in 1939, there is every reason to suppose that private demand 
has increased at least pari passu. On this supposition, the total demand for steel 
must be now not less than 1,500,000 tons per annum, and may well be more. Further¬ 
more, it is likely to increase over the next few years. 

10. General conclusion .—If this estimate of demand is compared with the figures 
of probable production given in paragraph 5, it will be seen that in the most favour¬ 
able circumstances, which are not likely to materialise viz., if production was stepped 
up at once to 1,400,000 tons, the supply might approximate to the demand ; but the 
actual probability is that there will be an annual deficit ranging from | million 
tons upwards during the next three years. 

11. The only possible way of meeting this gap is by imports, but here too the 
immediate prospects are not very bright. The actual imports from January to July 
1946 were 26,500 tons and the total imports for the year are likely to reach only 
about 60,000 tons. In relation to what is likely to be needed this is a mere flea-bite. 
The possibility of obtaining steel in really substantial quantities from U. K., 
U. S. A. and other foreign sources in 1947, 1948 and 1949 do not yet seem to have 
been fully explored. 

12. In view of the certainty of a shortage of steel during the next few years 
it is essential to make arrangements whereby Government Development schemes of 
high priority e.g., Irrigation and Electricity schemes, receive their requirements in 
full and without delay. 
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TIMBER 

Statistics regarding the production and consumption of timber are very in¬ 
complete, and on the basis of the data available it is only possible to reach certain 
very broad conclusions. 


Pbodtjction 

1. Pre-war and war production .•—The table below gives the figures relating to 
import of timber and to production of timber from forests under the control of the 
Forest Department (including the Andamans) both before the war and during the 
war, so far as they are available. 

Production Imports 
(In tons). 


Average 1936-36 to 1938-39 

• 

. 


. 1,232,000 

130,000 

1939-40 . 




• 

• 

1,334,000 

167,000 

1940-41 . 




• 


1,640,000 

168,000 

1941-42 . 




. 


1,330,000 

161,000 

1942-43 . 



• 



1,760,000 

4,656 

1943-44 . 


• • 



• 

. Complete 
figures not 
yet avail¬ 
able. 

679 

1944-46 . 


• • 

• 

. 


Do. 

Nil. 


The above figures do not include production of timber from private forests and 
States which is believed to have amounted to about 50* per cent of the production 
from forests under the control of the Forest Department. 

2. Future Production.—It is estimated that, despite the heavy fellings during 
the war, production of Government timber in the post-war period should equal or 
even a little exceed production in the pre-war period. Increased fellings in the East¬ 
ern States, Assam and possibly the Andamans are expected to make up for decreased 
fellings elsewhere. We may, therefore, put annual production from Government 
forests during the next few years at 1,250,000 tons. 

On the other hand, production from private forests and States is likely to be 
lower than before the war owing to heavy wartime fellings and to schemes for bring¬ 
ing private forests under Government control which may mean a decrease in fellings 
in the first few years. The Inspector General of Forests considers that it would not 
be safe to expect production of timber from States and private forests to exceed 
33 1/3 per cent of production from Government forests. 

We thus get the following estimates of annual production :— 

Tons 

From Government forests . . . . • • 1,250,000 

From Private forests and States ...... 416,000 

Total . 1,666,000 


Some forest officers consider this a conservative estimate. On the other hand 
the Timber Directorate of the Industries and Supplies Department are of the opinion 
that 1,400,000 tons would be a more correct estimate of annual production in the 
next two to three years. _ 


* Post-war Forest Policy for India by Sir Herbert Howard. 
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3. As regards imports, no appreciable quantities can be expeoted in the near 
future. The vast bulk of the*‘pre-war imports represented teak from Burma. Im¬ 
ports from this source for 1947 are estimated at only 20,000 toDS. They may in¬ 
crease thereafter, but are not likely rapidly to reach their pre-war level of nearly 
150,000 tons. 

Small quantities of deal and pine used to be imported from the U. S. A. and 
Yugoslavia before the war. There are no prospects of obtaining any appreciable 
quantities from these countries in the near future. 

Consumption 

4. The Timber Directorate have stated that it is impossible to estimate future 
annual consumption, “ but in view of the pent up demand, it may be assumed that 
the entire production of the country during the next two or three years would not 
be sufficient for the country’s needs ; there will, in fact, be a scaroity of good timber 
for constructional purposes.” This is also the view of several experienced Forest 
Officers. It rests, of course, on certain broad and obvious faots. Before the war, 
the country was consuming about 1,400,000 tons of timber including imports. Dur¬ 
ing the next two to three years, the total supplies available may only just reaoh this 
figure. But there is an enormous pent up private demand for timber ; a number of 
industries which use timber e.g., plywood industries, are developing, and Government 
have large constructional programmes in hand which will require timber. It is 
reasonably certain therefore that the demand will greatly exceed the pre-war 
demand. 

5. Government demand .—It would seem, however, from suoh figures as are avail¬ 
able that the Government demand for timber will be only a small proportion of the 
total. Bough estimates of the requirements of Central, Provincial and State Govern¬ 
ments are given in the table below : 

(tons) 



1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-5? 

Railways .... 

3,05,000 

3,05,000 

.. 

.. 

.. 

C. P. W. D. 

12,000 

10,000 

.. 

.. 

. ■ 

E-in-C (Military) 

45,000 

33,000 

18,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Provincial Building pro¬ 
grammes . . , 

61,000 

52,000 

51,000 

53,000 

52,000. 

States Building programmes 

22,000 

22,000 

18,442 

16,827 

16,851 


4,45,000 

4,22,000 


. . 



There should be no difficulty whatever in meeting this demand, except in the 
ease of the Railways. Their demand is mainly for sleepers, and for sleepers they 
normally require a very high quality of timber, of which supplies will probably be 
insufficient. They have, however, in the past accepted some part of their 
demand in lower quality timbers and in 1947-48 they propose to take about 23% 
of their demand for wooden sleepers in lower qualities. The possibilities of finding 
substitutes for timber sleepers or of utilising lower quality timber on a larger scale 
without detriment to efficiency requires to be, and, doubtless, will be, further 
explored- 

6. Private demand .—As regards private demand, it is useless to try to frame es¬ 
timates. But it is important to grasp that, in the case of timber, high prices will 
almost certainly increase production. Distant forests in which, owing to heavy 
transport charges, fellings would otherwise be uneconomic, will be opened up and 
exploited. Production is in this case ‘ elastic ’. 

7. General conclusion .—One may conclude, therefore, that with' the exception 
of the Railway demands, there should be no serious difficulty in mooting Government 
requirements for timber, and that private consumption, if left to itself, will take 
care of itself by the operation of natural economic laws. 
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CEMENT 

Production 

1. Raw materials .—To make 100 tons of Cement,, approximately 160 tons of 
limestone and clay, 4 tons of Gypsum and 38 tons of coal are needed. With the 
exception of coal these materials are available in plenty. To some extent Hydro-- 
electric power can be substituted for coal as is already done in Cement works in South 
India, but as it is impossible to expect any appreciable increase in Hydro-electrio* 
power within the next three years, any increase in Cement production during this* 
period will involve increased consumption of coal. 

2. Past production .—The figures of past production are given in the following 
table :— 

Year Production Import 


(In tons) 


1934-35 . 








781,000 

49,180t 

1935-36 . 








890,683 

42,940* 

1936-37 . 








997,000 

38,474 

1937-38 . 








1,169,894 

31,916 

1938-39 . 








1,512,000 

21,214r 

1939-40 . 








1,730,000 

11,267 

1940-41 . 








1,727,000 

.. 

1941-42 . 








2,247,000 


1942-43 . 








2,183,000' 

.. 

1943-44 . 








2,112,000 

.. 

1944-45 . 








2,048,643 

,. 

1945-46 . 








2,076,340 

• • 


It will be observed that between 1934 and 1939 the production of Cement in India 
nearly doubled and it has increased considerably since then. The slight fall in pro¬ 
duction in the last two years is said to be due to wear and tear of plants which had 
been overworked during the war and to shortage of coal. 

3. Future production .—Anticipating a very greatly increased demand for Cement 
in the post-war period the Government of India have approved Plans for the con¬ 
struction of now cement works and the extension of old ones designed to raise pro¬ 
ductive capacity to 6,000,000 tons in 1952 by Which date internal demand is expected 
to exceed 5,000,000 tons. The following estimates of productive capacity in the 
post-war period have been made by the Consulting Engineer (Cement), having 
regard to the rate at which the necessary plants for increasing capacity are likely to 
become available. It is considered that if plants are kept in good condition and the 
right type of coal is supplied in adequate quantities it might be possible to effeot a 
production of 90 per cent, of the installed capacity, but most likely the figure will be 
somewhat lower 





Production 

capacity 


Annual 

production 

Coal 

required 

Year 



(tons) 


(tons) 

(tons) 

1947-48 



3,309,000 

Less 10% 

2,978,000 

1,356,000 

1948-49 



3,980,000 

»» 

3,682,000 

1,581,000 

1949-50 



4,570,000 

»» 

4,113,000 

1,787,000 

1950-51 



6,030,000 

» 

4,527,000 

1,962,000 

1951-52 

i 


. , . 6,667,000 

M 

6,100,000 

2,187,000 


Dalmias and A.C.C. were asked to confirm these estimates ut have not replied.. 
For the present they may be accepted as substantially correct. 
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CONSUMPTION 


4. Future demand ,—As regards the demand for Cement during the next five 
years, the following estimates have been obtained from Provincial Governments, the 
major States and the Central Government Departments of their total requirement,- 
of Cement, both for ordinary purposes and for carrying out their large post-war build¬ 
ing and other constructional programmes :— 


(In tons) 


Central Government 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

C. P. W. D. . 

90,000 

60,000 


Not known 


E.-in-C. 

1,30,000 

1,42,000 

1,57,000 

1,73,000- 

1,73,000 

Railways 

2,50,000 

2,50,000 

2,20,000 

2,20,000 

2,20,000 

Roads (average) 

3,52,000 

3,52,000 

3,52,000 

3,52,000 

3,62,000 

Agriculture (Wells) . 

1,89,000 

1,89,000 

1,89,000 

1,89,000 

1,89,000 

Posts and Telegraphs 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Provinces 






Buildings 

2,55,000 

2,39,000 

2,08,000 

2,35,000 

2,32,000 

Irrigation and Hydel (in- 






eluding inter-provincial 






projects) 

3,24,000 

6,58,000 

5,57,000 

6,02,000 

6,08,000* 

Indian States 






(Buildings, Hydel and Irri- 






gation projects) 

1,26,000 

1,69,00Q 

1,43,000 

1,98,000 

1,66,000 

Total . 

17,19,000 

19,52,000 

18,29,000 

18,72,000 

19,43,000 

Private Demand 






(See below) 

18,00,000 

19,00,000 

20,00,000 

21,00,000 

22,00,000 

Gband Total 

35,19,000 

38,52,000 

38,29,000 

39,72,000 

41,43,000 


The figuros given above for private demand represent estimates obtained from the 
Cement Marketing Company. They oonsider that private demand will amount to 
1-8 million tons in 1947-48 and rise annually by 100,000 tons during the next 
4 years. 

Calculations based on Dr. Thomas’s estimate of the normal pre-war investment 
in building construction lead to not dissimilar conclusions, and the Cement Marketing 
Company’s estimate though probably somewhat conservative may be accepted as not 
unreasonable. 

Thus the total demand for Cement is likely to amount to approximately 3i 
million tons in 1947-48 and to rise to over 4 million tons in 1951-52. 


5. In the table below figures oi estimated production and of consumption for 
the next 5 years are compared: 


1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 


Estimated .production Estimated 
consumption 


2,978,000" 

3,582,000 

4,113,000 

4,627,500 

5,100,000 


3,519,000 

3,852,000 

3,829,000 

3,972,000 

4,143,000 


Difference 
+ or — 
(In tons) 
—541,000 
—270,000 
+ 284,000 
+ 555,000 
+ 957,000 


6. General conclusion .—It will be seen from the above that from 1949-50 onwards 
supply should more than equal demand but that until then, even if the scheme for 
expansion of Cement production goes through smoothly and there are no difficulties 
regarding the supply of ooal, there is likely to be a deficit. This should not, however, 
present any serious difficulties. It is doubtful whether the consumption of cement on 
road construction, which has been estimated at about 350,000 tons annually, will in 
fact reach this figure in the near future, and in any case it can easily be curtailed 
during the next two years, if Provinces are asked to take up ‘ black top ’ roads, so 
far as possible, and to defer cement oonerete ones. There will also be no harm if 
private demand for cement for building purposes is stinted somewhat in the next two 
years. Moreover Government building programmes will certainly be slowed down 
through lack of architects, engineers and supervisory staff. 
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BRICKS 

Clay being abundantly available locally, the chief faotor in the production of 
brioks is fuel for burning the clay. This may either be wood fuel or coal, but the 
latter is more economical and more widely used. The most inferior quality of coal 
will suffice. Statistics of pre-war consumption of coal in briok burning are not avail¬ 
able. During the war, the supply of coal for this purpose was greatly restricted, the 
despatches from the rationed fields during 1945 amounting to barely 275,000 tons; 
but during that year about 350,000 tons of coal from unrationed fields were also utilis¬ 
ed for briok burning, thus bringing the total to 625,000 tons. 

Future demand. —The Industries and Supplies Department estimate that in the 
future, owing to greatly increased building activity, the demand for coal for briok 
burning will amount to about 1 ■ 5 million tons per annum. This would constitute 
an increase of nearly a million tons per annum over the 1945 consumption. In his 
estimates of coal requirements for the year 1947 the Coal Commissioner has allowed 
1 -2 million tons for brick burning from the main coalfields ; but at least 300,000— 
400,000 tons of inferior coal, suitable for briok burning, can be obtained from the 
minor coalfields in Assam, Punjab, Sind and Baluchistan. The Coal Commissioner’s 
figures would therefore mean a total allowance of at least 1 • 5 million tons for this 
purpose. On the basis of 20 tons of coal to 1 lakh of brioks, this would suffice to 
produce 75,000 lakhs of brioks. 

General conclusion. —It seems probable that by 1948-49 the demand for brioks 
will at least reach if it does not exceed this figure. Rough estimates suggest that 
•Government requirements for *buildings alone will come to 15,000 lakhs per annum, 
and private requirements will scaroely be less than 4-5 times as much. It is there¬ 
fore by no means unlikely that the supply of coal for brick burning will prove inade¬ 
quate ; but in this event greater recourse can be had to wood fuel. Both Provincial 
and State Governments anticipate no serious difficulty in obtaining all the bricks 
which they require. This conclusion may be accepted. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

The following appear to be the main conclusions to bo diawn from the foregoing 
analysis:— 

1. In the ’‘mmediate future the successful execution of our large oonstruotional 
programmes hinges on the Railways. They have a two-fold importance. In the 
first place increased availability of coal, which is still the main source o® power, 
-depends primarily or the railway projects for accelerating movement from th« collier¬ 
ies. In the second place the Railways’ own programmes of maintenance and deve¬ 
lopment dwarf all other constructional plans in the call which they make on the 
physical resources of the country. Their requirements of steel amount to no less 
than 50 per cent, of the current production ; their demands for timber and 
coal are enormous ; and for cement and other commodities very considerable. It is 
the magnitude of the Railway demands which largely accounts for the anticipated 
shortages. 

It is clear that— 

(a) on the ope hand nothing must bo allowed to obstruct railway projects for 
-accelerating movement of coal. Anything required for these is a first priority. 
Government may care to satisfy themselves that these projects are adequate and are 
being executed with the neoessary vigour. 

(b) on the other hand, some attempt must be made to slow down railway demands 
for other purposes. This may not be an easy matter as a large proportion oi 
the demand is on aocount of maintenance which is already in arrears. 

2. In view of probable shortages controlled allocations of coal, steel, and possibly 
oement will be required for the next few years. To do this piecemeal is unsatisfac¬ 
tory. A Priority Board appears to bo required to make allocations at any rate of 

•Estimates of requirements for roads are not available. 
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coal and steel in accordance with an integrated plan. Allocations of all basic commo¬ 
dities required for constructional work must be linked up with one another and-be 
made in the light of the whole developing economic life of the country. 

3. The possibility of imports of steel from U. K., U. S. A. and Canada during the 
next 2-3 years should be fully explored. U. S. A. steel production fell heavily this 
year owing to strikes, but potentially it runs at something like 85 million tons per 
annum. American rails are not well-adapted to Indian railway practice, but it might 
be possible to have rail sections specially rolled for India in U. S. A., if sufficiently 
substantial orders were placed. 

4. Though embarrassing shortages especially of Steel may be expected during 
the next 2-3 years the constructional programmes at present envisaged do not 
appear to be seriously beyond the material as distinct from the human resources 
of the country, if the five year period is taken as a whole: 






